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PREFATORY     NOTE 


The  Cotton  Industry  has  been  so  frequently  and  thoroughly 
investigated  and  described  from  one  point  of  view  or  another 
that  it  appears,  at  first  sight,  superfluous  to  add  yet  another 
book  to  the  number  already  published.  Closer  intimacy  with 
the  literature  of  the  Industry,  however,  reveals  the  fact  that 
while  various  writers  have  incidentally  considered  the  question 
of  wages,  their  history  and  methods  of  arrangement,  no  writer 
has  yet  traced  with  fulness  of  detail  the  history  of  wages  since 
the  in-coming  of  the  Factory  System.  In  this  way  the  Cotton 
Industry  is  only  just  as  neglected  as  all  the  other  great 
industries,  with  the  single  exception  of  Agriculture,  and  this 
neglect  I  have  endeavoured  to  remedy. 

An  investigation  extending  more  or  less  actively  over  a 
period  exceeding  ten  years  cannot  be  carried  on  without  involv- 
ing the  investigator  in  personal  obligations  to  many  people. 
That  of  which  the  results  are  now  presented  forms  no  exception, 
and  my  thanks  are  gratefully  tendered  to  those  many  friends 
in  Lancashire  and  elsewhere  who  have  helped  me  with 
information,  oftentimes  extracted  from  old  records  after  great 
trouble  and  inconvenience,  and  with  advice.  Further,  my 
thanks  are  also  tendered  to  the  Council  of  the  Eoyal 
Statistical  Society  for  their  kind  and  ready  permission  to 
reprint  these  chapters  from  the  pages  of  the  Journal  of  that 
Society,  where  they  originally  appeared,  forming  Parts  XV  to 
XIX  of  "The  Statistics  of  Wages  in  the  United  Kingdom 
"  during  the  Nineteenth  Century." 

G.H.W. 

HUDBERSFIELD, 

July  1st,  1910. 
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during  the  Past  Hundred  Years.  5 

January  1,  1875,  the  legal  normal  week  for  operatives  included  in 
the  Acts  remained  at  6o,  and  this,  of  course,  practically  fixed  the 
hours  for  male  adults  at  6o  also.  In  1871,  however,  the  hours 
were  reduced  to  59  in  the  'Manchester,  Oldham,  and  Ashton 
districts.  From  January  1,  1875,  until  January  1,  1902,  the 
hours  were  56^;  since  that  date  they  have  been  55^. 

Average  earnings  in  various  districts  and  occupations. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  statements  relating  to  the  earnings 
of  various  classes  of  operatives.  For  this  purpose  many  thousands 
of  figures  exist,  and  the  elementary  question  of  tabulation  becomes 
one  of  great  difficulty.  Various  methods  have  been  adopted  in  the 
following  tables,  and  to  save  continual  references  to  the  sources  of 
individual  figures,  a  general  table  of  references  has  been  compiled 
in  which  each  authority  is  given  a  number.  Where  only  one  state- 
ment or  series  of  statements  is  given  from  any  particular  authority, 
the  number  only  of  that  authority  is  stated  in  the  "  authority  " 
column.  Where  two  or  more  statements  relating  to  the  same  years 
a-e  given  Iw  the  same  authority,  they  are  indicated  l)y  a  sub-letter, 
thus,  15a,  15b,  &c.  Thus,  so  far  as  possible,  the  directly  comparable 
statements  have  the  same  reference  number  and  sub-letter.  Where 
one  authority,  e.g.,  Schultze-Gaevernitz,  uses  the  figures  of  an 
earlier  authority  for  comparison  with  statements  at  first-hand,  the 
comparison  is  indicated  either  by  using  t-  ■»  same  authority  index 
and  sub-letter,  or  by  footnote.  In  any  case,  statements  for  the 
same  locality  having  exactly  the  same  authorit}^  index,  whether  with 
a  sub-letter  or  not,  are  directly  comparable. 

The  list  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  complete  bibliography  of  the 
history  of  the  cotton  trade,  but  only  a  list  of  sources  of  wage 
statistics.  Students  wishing  to  study  the  industry  from  other 
points  of  view  are  referred  to  the  excellent  bibliography  given  in 
Prof.  S.  J.  Chapman's  The  Lancashire  Cotton  Industry,  INIanchester, 
1904. 

List  of  references  containing  ivages  statistics  relating  to  the  cotton  trade. 

1  Wage  census,  1886.     C-5807,  1889.-" 

2  „  1906.     Cd-4545,  1909. 

3  Returris  of  ivages.     C-5 172,  1887.    ' 

4  A.  Ure.     The  cotton  manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  1833  and  1861. 

5  ,,  The  philosophii  of  manufactures,  \S'io  and  \%Q].. 

6  Edward  YouDg.     Labour  in  Europe  and  America.     Washington,  1876. 

7  Labour     Commission.       Eeports     on     the     employment     of     women. 

C-6984-xxiii,  1893. 

8  ,,  Evidence,  &c. 

9  Eeturn  of  Factory  Inspectors.     H.C.  440  of  1871. 

10  G-eorge    Lord    to    Commission  on  Trade  depression,  1886.     First  and 

second  reports. 

11  G-.  von  Schultze-Graevernitz.     The  cotton  trade,  1895. 

12  Thomas  Ellison.     The  cotton  trade  of  Great  Britain,  1886. 

12A  „  Article  on  Cotton  in  Chambers'  Encyclopcedia,  1887. 

12B  „  Hand-book  to  the  cotton  trade,  1858. 
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13  F.  Merttens.     The  hours  and  cost  of  labour  in  the  cotton  industri/  at 

home  and  abroad.    Transactions  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Societi/, 
1893-94. 

14  Robert    Montgomery.     3Ianchesfer   in    1834    and    1884.     Transactions 

C.  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Societ//,  1884.  / 

15  J.  R.  MaccuUoeh.      Statistical  account  of  the  British  Empire,  1830  and 

1846. 

16  H.  Dunckley.     Charter  of  the  nations,  1854. 

17  Prirate  inquiries  and  correspondence. 

18  Industrial  Remuneration  Conference  Report,  1886. 

19  International  Textile  Congress  Reports,  1803  and  1906. 

20  Factory  Inspector's  Report,  1883.     Mr.  Ilenderson. 

21  U.S.A.     Consular  Report,  1884.     Labour  in  foreign  countries. 

22  P.  Gaskell.     Artisans  and  maehinery ,  1836. 

22a  „  Manufacturing  popxdation  of  England,  1833. 

23  Gr.  R.  Porter.     Progress  of  the  nation,  1851. 

24  J.  C.  Symonds.     Arts  and  artizans  at  home  and  abroad,  1839. 

25  Cotton  and  tooollen  mills  of  Europe.     U.S.A.  Consular  Report,  1882. 

26  Report  of  Factory  Inspector,     xxii  of  1842.  ~ 

27  „  XXV  of  1845." 

28  „  iiin  oi  iS'^Q.^Operation  of  tenhours  dag. 

29  ,.  ixiii  of  1850. 

30  „  xxiv  of  1866. 

31  „  xiv  of  1868-69. 

32  „  xiv  of  1871. 

33  „  xiii  of  1873. 

134  D.  Chadwick.  On  the  rates  of  wages  in  Manchester  and  Salford  and 
the  manufacturing  districts  of  Lancashire  during  the  twenty  gears 
from  1839  to  1859.     Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  1860. 

35  G.  P.  Bevan.     Industrial  classes  and  industrial  statistics,  1877. 

36  Edwin    Cliadwick.     Address   on  Economy  and  trade.      Social   Scieuco 

Association,  1864. 

37  J.   Watts.      Article    on     Cotton    in    Encyclopeedia    Britannica,    ninth 

edition. 

38  S.  J.  C'hajinmn.    A  Brptg  to  the  Report  of  the  Tariff  Commission  on  the 

Cotton  Industry.     Manchester,  1905. 

39  Re])orts  of  the  Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  on  Changes 

in  wages  and  hours  of  labour,  for  tlie  year  indicated. 

40  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Employment  of  children  in  factories,  1833. 

41  ,,  Committee  on  Emigration,  1827. 

42  Reports  of  the  Commission  on  Artizans  and  machinery,  1825. 
"43     Manchester  Guardian,  27th  April,  1844.  " 

44  The  Beehive,  afterwards  The  Industrial  Review,  1866-79. 

45  J.  Haslam.     Article  in  The  Woman  Worker,  9th  Oct.,  1908. 

46  McConnel  and  Co.,  Ltd.    A  century  of  Jine  cotton  spinning.    Manchettcr. 

19(»6. 

47  H.port  on  Strikes  and  lockouts  <f  1892.     C-7  »<)3,  1891. 

48  Fourth  report  on  Trade  unions.     C -0475,  1891. 

49  U.S.A.      Consular  Report,  1S7H.      Wages  in  Europi-  and  America. 

50  L.  Levi.      Year- Book  of  Fads,  1878.     Quoted  from  77/^-  Times. 

51  J.  Noble.      National  Finance,  1875. 

52  E.  V.  Neale.     Social    Science  Transactions,  1884.     Article  on    Wages 

and  cost  of  living. 
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53  Bridges   and   Holmes.      Report   to   the  Local  Grovernment  Board   on 

Proposed  changes  in  ages  and  hours  in  textile  factories,    C-574, 1873. 

54  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners.     British   Museum,  xxxv  of 

1842. 

55  Leone  Levi.      Wages  and  earnings  of  the  morlcing  classes,  1885. 

56  Jolin  Strang.     Money-rate  of  wages  of  lahour  in  Glasgow  and  west  of 

Scotland.   Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  1857 ;  and 
Money-rate  of  Wages  in  Glasgow  and  west  of  Scotland 
in  1851,  1856  and  1858.     Journal  of  the  Statistical 
Society,  1858. 

57  Robert  Halstead.      Variation  of  wages  in  some  labour  co-partnership 

workshops.     The  Labour  Association,  1901. 

Manchester  and  District. 

In  any  question  of  comparison  of  the  wages  of  cotton  operatives, 
the  most  important  district  is  Manchester,  not  because  it  is  the  most 
important  centre  of    cotton  spinning  and  manufacturing,  for  this 
it  has  long  ceased  to  be,  but  because  it  has  abnost  invariably  l^een  the 
centre  of  previous  investigations,  and  by  far  the  largest  proportion 
of  our  material  relates  to  the  Manchester  district.     Unfortunately 
we  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  area  this 
district  is  intended  to  cover.     For  many  purposes  it  is  still  the 
centre  of  the  industry.     The  chief  offices  of  the  Employers'  Federa- 
tion and  the  Operatives'  Federation  are  still  there,  and  statements 
made  by  officials  of  either  side  regarding  the  Manchester  district 
may  be  intended  to  apply  to  the  whole  Federation  area,  including 
Oklham,  Bolton,  Leigh,  Ashton,  Eochdale,  Bacup,  Stockport,  and 
possibly  even  Preston,  Blackburn,  and  Burnley,  or  may  only  be 
intended  to  apply  to  Manchester  and  Salford,  and  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.    In  the  three  great  census  inquiries  of  the  Children's 
Employment  Commission  of  1833,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1886 
and    1906,   Manchester   means   a  limited   though    undefined   area, 
covering  Manchester  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood.     In  Chad- 
wick's  important  statements  for   1839,   1849,    and    1859  we  have 
figures  which,  from  the  title  of  his  paper  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Statistical  Society,  1860,   and   from  internal  evidence,   are 
intended  to  cover  Manchester,  Salford  and  Lancashire,  but  when 
these  were  reprinted  by  Porter,  in  the  Tables  of  the  Revenue,  and 
by  the  Board  of    Tracle  in  the  Returns  of    Wages,   1830-86,  they 
are  given  as  for  Manchester  and  district.      Statements  made  by 
factory  inspectors,  relating  to  a  single  mill,  may  be  said  to  relate  to 
a  mill  in  the  Manchester  district,  and  yet  actually  to  be  from  the 
records  of  a  mill  lo  or  even  20  miles  from  the  Manchester  Exchange. 
After  consideration,  it  has  been  thought  best  to  tabulate  all  these 
statements  relating  to   Manchester  side  by  side,  as  well  as  those 
intended  to  apply  to  the   Lancashire   and   Cheshire  cotton   area, 
indicating,  so  far  as  possible,  the  area  the  statement  is  intended  to 
cover.     Our  main  reason  for  this  is  that   Chadwick's  statements 
certainly  depend  mostly  on  information  relating  to  Manchester  in 
the   narrower   sense,  and   later   investigators   like   Bevan,    Baker, 
Ellison  and  Merttens  have  made  statements  in  direct  comparison 
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with  Chad\nck,  applying  them  more  or  less  to  the  whole  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire  industry.  Other  statements  relating  definitely  to  the 
other  most  important  centres  will  be  tabulated  under  the  heading 
of  those  centres,  and  published  in  later  articles. 

The  cotton  trade  divides  itself,  for  purposes  of  wage  comparisons, 
into  three  main  branches,  namely,  carding  (breaking  up  the  bales 
and  preparing  the  cotton  by  means  of  scutchers,  carding  engines, 
and  "  frames  "),  spinning  (which  again  divides  into  mule  spinning 
and  ring  or  throstle  spinning),  and  weaving,  with  the  processes 
subsidiary  thereto.  In  these  three  branches  there  are  very  many 
definite  and  distinct  occiipations.  The  wage  census  of  1886  gives 
the  wages  of  men  under  69  separate  occupations  or  sub-divisions. 
In  that"  of  1906  many  of  these  disappear,  but,  nevertheless,  there 
are  recorded  wages  for  22  occupations  for  men,  3  for  lads  and  boys, 
12  for  women,  and  4  for  girls,  and  some  of  these  are  subdivided, 
while  a  large  number  have  been  classed  together  luider  "  other 
men,"  "other  women,"  &c.  Several  occupations  which  are  not 
separately  mentioned  in  1906  are  of  importance,  as  applying  to 
large  groups  of  individuals,  f._7.,  rovers'  dofters,  riiig-sjnnners'doflers, 
reachers-in,  lai)-tenters,  weavers'  tenters,  &c.  On  the  wKole,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  estimate  that  from  bale-breaking  to  cloth-looking 
and  warehouse  work  there  are  between  50  anil  80  separate  and 
distinct  occupations,  each  with  its  own  method  of  payment.  Where 
we  have,  as  in  the  case  of  Manchester  and  district,  independent 
statements  for  nearly  every  year  for  a  century,  and  in  some  cases 
two,  three,  or  even  more  statements  by  ditTerent  authorities  for  one 
3-ear,  it  is  impossible,  or,  at  least,  inadvisable,  to  put  all  these 
statements  into  one  table.-  In  the  case  of  towns  like  Oldham, 
Blackburn,  tl'C,  the  information  is  not  so  unwieldy,  and  we  can 
bring  it  together.  For  Manchester,  therefore,  the  material  has 
been  tabulated  separately  for  card  and  blowing-room  males;  card 
and  blowing-room  females,  throstle  and  ring-spiiuiiiig,  and  doubling  ; 
mule  spinning;  reeling,  winding,  warping,  weaving,  dressing,  and 
sizing.  The  question  of  changes  in  luimbers  employed  is  discussed 
in  the  Appendix. 

This  method  has  the  advantage  of  enabling  us  to  discuss,  with 
the  actual  figures  before  us,  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
status  of  the  occupation,  and  the  difticulties  and  limitations  of  our 
figures.  All  the  comments  on  figures  relating  to  particular  occu- 
pations in  the  Manchester  district  will  ap})ly  more  or  less  to  other 
centre-s,  and  if  our  study  of  the  most  important  and  most  difficult 
centre  is  suthciently  detailed,  we  can  confine  ourselves  to  purely 
local  deUiils  when  considering  the  tabulation  for  other  localities; 
also,  we  are  building  up  our  results  as  we  proceed. 

Card  and  blowing-room  males. 

Commencing  with  the  card  and  blowing-room  males,  we  find 
that  statements  are  usually  given  for  strippers  and  grinders,  these 

-  An  example  of  nuch  a  table  may  be  seen  in  Bowlej's  Waget  in  the  Xine- 
teenth  Century.  Since  that  table  waa  compiled  mucli  more  information  has  been 
accumulated. 
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being  the  chief  class,  and  less  usually  for  carders,  under-carders, 
mixers,  scutchers,  lap-tenters,  and  lap-carriers.  Sometimes  these 
are  all  thrown  together  as  card-room  hands,  while  at  other  times  it 
is  obvious  that  the  term  "card-room  hands"  excludes  the  mixers 
and  scutchers,  or  cotton  and  blowing-room  employes.  Practically 
none  of  these  workers  do  exactly  the  same  work  as  did  their 
predecessors  of  half-a-century  ago,  but  the  transition  will  have  been 
gradual,  and  the  type  of  operative  Avill  have  remained  unchanged 
except  that  the  work  is  now  probably  more  skilled.  Changes 
in  their  wages  have  generally  been  regulated  by  changes  in 
spinners'  rates,  but  they  have  at  times  received  special  advances *~1 
either  when  the  spinners'  rates  have  remained  unchanged,  or,  as  on/ 
three  occasions  at  least,  by  receiving  advances  of  lo  per  cent,  when 
pieceworkers  and  spinners  have  only  received  5  per  cent. 

Further  information  about  these  operatives  will  be  given  later 
under  the  Oldham  section,  in  connection  with  the  Oldham  and 
universal  card  lists.  For  the  Manchester  district  it  is  only  necessary 
to  give  the  statement  in  Table  2. 

This  evidence  is  difficult  to  summarise.  Assuming  that  the 
statements  for  card-room  males  refer  mainly  to  "  strippers  and 
grinders,"  we  must  accept  15.S.  to  17s.  or  i8s.  as  representing  the 
early  years,  the  statement  of  a  carder  to  the  Commission  on 
Artisans  and  Machinery  of  i6s.  from  1819  to  1822  fairly  substan- 
tiating these  figures.  A  reduction  seems  afterwards  to  have  set  in, 
for  the  various  statements  for  1836  are  somewhat  lower,  indicating 
perhaps  14s.  6d.,  and  by  1841  i36'.  The  Eeports  of  the  Factory 
Inspectors  for  1841  several  times  mention  reductions  of  10  per  cent, 
having  taken  place  for  card-room  operatives.  An  advance  by  1845 
seems  clearly  established,  perhaps  to  14s.  6d.  or  15s.  Then  came 
the  depression  and  the  reduction  of  hours  by  the  Ten  Hours  Act, 
and  I2S.  6d.  or  13s.  seems  to  fit  the  evidence  for  1849-50.  Series  30a 
shows  a  10  per  cent,  advance  in  1853,  and  a  return  to  the  1850  level 
in  1854.  By  1859-60  the  level  seems  about  equal  to  1845,  advancing 
after  the  cotton  famine  to  i66'.,  and  rising  rapidly  in  the  early 
'seventies  to  about  22s.  or  23s.  A  reduction  took  place  after  to 
about  2  IS.  6d.,  perhaps  less  in  1879,  when  the  lowest  point  was 
reached.  The  Returns  of  IFages  indicates  a  lower  figure  for  1883 
than  for  1880,  but  this  is  not  boi'ne  out  by  other  evidence.  From 
1886  to  1906  the  advance  in  Manchester  was  from  21s.  c^d.  to 
28s.  lid.,  and  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  from  20s.  ^d.  to  29s.  ^d. 
From  the  lowest  point  in  the  middle  of  the  century  to  1906  the 
advance  has  been  not  less  than  120  per  cent. 

Scutchers  have  not  progressed  so  much.  The  1906  census  does 
not  state  them  separately  for  Manchester,  but  for  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  they  advanced  from  iSs.  lod.  in  1886  to  255.  gf/.  in  1906. 
Probably  their  wages  moved  very  closely  with  those  of  strippers  and 
grinders  up  to  1886,  being  about  the  same  rates  in  Manchester  but 
rather  lower  in  other  places,  and  since  have  advanced  by  about  the 
equivalent  of  the  general  advances  to  card  and  blowing-room  males, 
35  per  cent.,  without  any  additional  increments  from  improved 
machinery  such  as  have  accrued  to  strippers  and  grinders. 
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The  wage  of  the  carding  overlooker  is  so  much  a  matter  of 
individual  bargain  that  Ave  may  at  once  conclude  that  while  there  is 
substantive  evidence  of  a  considerable  advance,  and  the  figures  of 
the  1833  census,  Chadwick,  and  the  census  of  1886  and  1906  are 
probably  representative,  there  is  not  enough  evidence  to  justify  our 
attempting  to  include  them  in  any  summary.  To  a  lesser  degree 
this  applies  to  the  under-carder,  who  is  presumably  included  in  the 
statements  for  overlookers  in  the  sources  above-mentioned.  Under 
the  Universal  List  for  Cards,  proA-ision  is  made  for  extra  payment  to 
the  grinders  if  no  under-carder  is  employed.  AVhere  the  quartiles 
range  from  32s.  6(7.  to  505.  (as  in  the  1906  census),  and  the  extremes 
much  greater,  no  one  statement  is  typical,  and  the  only  evidence  of 
advance  worth  consideration  is  from  23.*.  6d.  in  1833  to  25.'.  in, 
1839,  28.'.  in  1849  and  1859,  28.-;.  up  to  35s.  or  more  in  the 'seventies, 
255.  to  37^^.  11(7.  in  1886,  average  t,^s.  id.,  and  32^".  or  less  to  5o.<;.  or 
more  in  1906,  average  39.?.  2d.  From  1833  to  1886  the  aiivance 
was  36  per  cent.;  1886  to  1906,  22  per  cent.  ;  and  1833  to  1906, 
67  per  cent.     These  form  about  i^  per  cent,  of  the  men  employed. 

Card  and  Uoiving-room  females,  and  throstle  spinning. 

The  tending  of  the  preparatory  machines  after  carding  has 
always  been  the  work  of  women  and  girls.  Starting  with  the 
,drawing  frame  and  the  roving  frame,  intei-mediate  processes  were 
introduced  until  to-day  we  may  have  combing  before  drawing ; 
drawing,  combing,  slubbing,  intermediate  roving,  and  roving,  before 
the  cotton  is  ready  for  the  mule.  Throstle  spinning  has  always 
been  an  alternative  to  mule  spinning,  and  the  throstle  of  the  early 
part  of  the  century  has  been  gradually  superseded  by  the  "ring"  of 
,to-day,  ring  spinners  being  in  the  direct  line  of  succession,  just  as 
.JBelf-actor  minders  are  to  the  old  hand  mule  spinners.  One  curious 
result  of  these  changes  should  be  noticed.  In  the  early  daj-s  of 
the  industry  the  roving  frame  tenters  were  the  highest  paid,  the 
slubbers  varied  but  were  generally  the  lowest,  with  the  drawing: 
frame  tenters  just  a  little  above.  To-da}',  the  average  earnings  are 
generally  the  other  way  about,  except  at  Bolton,  where  the  roving 
frame  still  yields  the  highest  average  wage. 

The  following  tabulation  gives  the  figures  for  the  Manchester 
district : — 
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Notes  to  Table  3. 

'  From  1810  to  1825.  the  rates  given  under  blow-room  females  are  for 
"pickers,"  and  are  from  the  Eefurns  of  Wages.  The  rates  for  rovers  from 
1809  to  1825  are  for  stretchers.     See  note  '  below. 

^  From  1803  to  1825  these  rates  would  apparently  be  for  water  frame 
spinners  as  the  throstle  was  not  introduced  until  then.  They  were  stated  in 
1833  as  referring  to  throstle  spinners. 

■=  The  rates  are  for  women  on  "stretchers,"  which  apparently  did  the  work 
of  the  slubbing  and  roving  frames.  The  following  was  the  make-up  of  a  mill 
in  1797  :  1 2  carding  engines,  i8-in.  cards;  20  heads  drawing  rovers ;  2  stretching 
frames,  90  spindles  each  ;  30  mules,  180  spindles  each. —  {A  Century  of  Fine 
Cotton  Spinning,  p.  36.)  Babbage  speaks  of  "  a  machine  called  in  the  cotton 
manufacture  a  '  stretcher,'  worked  by  one  man,"  which  produced  as  follows  : — 


Lbs.  of  cotton  spun. 

Roving  wages  per  score. 

Rate  of  earnings  per  week. 

1810 

'11 

'13 

'23        

400 

600 
850 

1,000 

s.     d. 
1      Si 
0  10 
0     9 

0     7^ 

*.     d. 
25  10* 
25     0 
31  lOi 
31     3 

and  at  another  stretcher,  the  roving  a 

little  finer. 

1823 

'25 

'27 

'32 

900 
1,000 
1,200 
1,200 

0     7h 
0    7 
0    6 
0    6 

28  n 

27     6 
30     0 
30     0 

*  In  1810  the  wages  were  guaranteed  not  to  be  leas  than  26*. 


The  only  other  references  to  stretchers  are  in  the  Manchester 
Guardian  for  April  29,  1844,  where  men  stretchers  were  said  to 
have  earned  i6s.  to  23.S.  in  1826,  and  13s.  to  20s.  in  1844,  and  in 
the  Returns  of  Wages,  which  gives,  1832,  255.,  265. 

^  These  figures  are  from.  Authority  4rt. 

«  South  Lanes,  and  for  1886  and  1906  Lanes  and  Cheshire.  In  1833  the 
exact  area  covered  was  Manchester,  Stockport,  Ashton,  Glossop,  Oldham, 
Bolton,  Warrington,  and  one  mill  at  Bury. 

'  Manchester  only. 

s  The  lower  rates  under  spinners  are  for  girls  and  the  higher  for  women.  In 
1887  the  9*.  to  14*.  is  for  girls  and  the  ic*.  to  20^.  for  women. 

''  In  1906,  blowing-room  women  were  classed  with  "other  women";  throstle 
spinners'  overlookers  were  presitmably  classed  with  spinning  overlookers 
generally,  and  little  tenters  were  classed  with  "  other  girls." 

■  Average  of  all  tenters.  In  1906  the  Manchester  average  includes  tenters 
unclassed,  average  11*.  \id.;  and  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  average  includes 
unclassed  tenters  at  21*.  s^- 

These  figures  are  little  better,  at  first  sight,  than  chaos  itself. 
All  are  apparently  genuine  and  given  in  good  faith,  yet  the  range 
is  so  great  that  we  can  have  65.  6d.  and  9.«.  6(7.  stated  as  the  average 
for  the  same  year  in  the  same  district.     The  key  to  the  difficulty 
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spinning  list  of  1853,  and  the  Burnley  spinning  list  of  1867  are 
still  in  vogue,  as  is  also  the  original  Blackburn  wea^^ng  list  of 
1853,  which  gave  way  generally  to  the  uniform  list  in  1892, 
but  is  still  used  in  some  mills.  In  each  case,  except  the  universal 
lists  for  frames  and  cards,  these  lists  have,  from  time  to  time,  been 
modified  to  meet  new  conditions,  or  added  to  in  provision  for 
payment  for  extra  or  new  kinds  of  work. 

These  and  other  lists  may  be  studied  in  the  reports  of  the 
Committee  of  the  British  Association  on  the  Regulation  of  Wages 
by  means  of  Lists  in  the  Cotton  Industry,  1887,  and  the  report 
of  the  Labour  Department  on  Standard  Piece  Rates  of  Wages 
and  Sliding  Scales,  Cd-144,  1900. 

In  addition  to  the  changes  in  the  principal  piece  lists,  I  have 
been  successful  in  obtaining  statements  from  various  firms  of  the 
changes  in  the  levels  of  the  special  piece  lists  or  standard  wages  in 
their  own  mills.  Where  these  have  followed  exactly  the  changes  in 
recognised  standard  lists  operative  in  their  particular  district,  the 
variations  are  not  printed,  but  where  the  firms  in  question  have 
made  advances  or  reductions  which  have  not  been  general  in  the 
locality,  their  successive  changes  are  given  in  Table  1,  which  shows 
the  level  of  piece  prices  or  time  wages  at  the  end  of  each  year 
when  the  original  starting  point  =   loo. 

This  table  commences  with  the  foundation  of  the  earliest  list 
that  is  still  to  be  found  in  operation.  It  may  be  noticed,  however, 
there  were  reductions  in  1847  of  lo  per  cent.,  and  advances  in  1853 
of  lo  per  cent.,  which  were  nearly  general  throughout  Lancashire. 
During  1871-75,  too,  we  find  many  references  in  contemporary 
labour  and  local  newspapers  to  advances  to  piecers,  strippers  and 
grinders  and  others.  Some  of  these  will  be  mentioned  later  in 
connection  with  tabulated  statements  for  various  districts. 

The  relation  of  these  changes  in  standard  price  list  levels  to 
changes  in  the  actual  earnings  of  operatives  whose  wages  they 
regulate  will  be  discussed  at  a  later  stage. 

As  the  hours  of  labour  are  regtilated  by  the  Factories  and 
Workshops  Acts,  it  will  l>e  useful  to  state  the  usual  hours  worked 
at  various  periods  throughout  the  century.  In  1795  they  are  said 
to  have  been  "not  infrequently  So  in  the  week."'  From  1810  to 
1825  they  appear  to  have  been  12  per  day  and  72  per  week,  and 
from  1826  to  1840,  69  per  week.  In  1847,  the  "Ten  Hours"  Act  was 
passed,  and  the  hours  for  young  persons  and  women  were  fixed  at 
63  from  July  1,  1847,  ami  58  from  July  1,  1848.  In  1850, 
another  Act  made  these  hours  60  weekly,  and  in  1853  the  Acts 
were  applied  to  "  children."  As  no  normal  day  was  fixed  for 
children  until  1853 — though  a  normal  day  was  fixed  for  young 
persons  and  women  in  1850 — the  Acts  of  1847  and  1850  were 
evaded  by  the  use  of  relays  of  operatives,  and  investigation  indicates 
that  60  hours  were  usually  worked  from  1848  onwards.  The  trade 
was  so  depressed,  however,  in  1847-48,  that  any  statutory  duration 
of  the  normal  week  was  only  hypothetical,  for  very  little  full  time 
was  worked  in  Lancashire  during  this  period.      From  1853  until 

'  A  century  of  fine  cotton  spinning,  p.  54. 
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SECTIOX   II. 


Manchester  and  district — Contd. 


Mule  spinning. 

Probably  the  part  of  the  cotton  trade  which  has  been  most 
completely  alterecl  in  character  and  structure  during  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  mule  spinning.  The  difficulties  in  tabulation 
arise  from  the  great  range  of  earnings  possible  at  any  date, 
according  to  whether  the  counts  spun  are  coarse,  medium,  or  fine ; 
the  mules  long  (that  is,  containing  a  large  number  of  spindles),  or 
short;  and,  until  recent  years,  whether  the  work  was  done  on  hand 
mules  or  self-acting  mules.  In  the  following  tabulation  (the  figures 
being  rarely  stated  definitely  for  any  of  the  ditierent  classes  of 
spinners)  the  statements  are  placed  where  they  seem  to  fit  best,  but 
the  classification  is  C[uite  arbitrary. 
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As  a  general  rule  throughout  Lancashire,  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
trade,  spinners  of  fine  counts  have  earned  more  than  the  spinning 
medium,  and  coarse  counts  respectively,  but  this  is  by  no  means 
universally  true.  Under  the  Oldham  list  before  its  revision  in  1907, 
on  a  pair  of  mules  of  any  particular  length,  the  coarser  the  counts 
the  higher  tended  to  be  the  earnings,  but  the  finer  counts  being 
generally  spun  in  the  modern  mills,  where  mules  are  longer,  this 
variation  is  obscured  in  a  census.  Under  other  lists  the  finer  the 
count  the  greater  the  earnings  on  the  same  pair  of  mules.  Again, 
wages  on  hand  mules  have  usually  been  greater  than  those  on  self- 
acting  mules,  though  at  all  times  the  best  paid  self-actor  minder 
will  have  earned  more  than  the  lowest  paid  hand-mule  spinner. 

The  change  from  hand- mule  spinning  to  self -actor  minding  has 
taken  place  gradually,  and  commenced  about  1836.  In  the  districts 
using  American  cotton — Manchester  (partly),  Oldham,  Preston, 
Ashton,  &c. — the  change  was  completed  many  years  ago,  hand 
mules  being  the  exception  and  not  the  rule  in  the  sixties  and 
seventies.  In  the  Egyptian  cotton-using  districts,  Bolton,  Stockport, 
and  Manchester  (partly),  the  change  came  later.  Roughly  speaking, 
the  change  was  made  first  on  coarse  counts  and  gradually  extended 
up  through  the  various  degrees  of  fineness.  In  Oldham,  a  fashion 
for  self-acting  set  in  in  1866-70;  in  Bolton  there  were  very  large 
mmibers  of  mules  self-acted  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  later.  In 
all  centres,  large  numbers  of  self-actors  had  been  erected  long 
before.  Taking  pairs  of  mules  which  were  "  converted  "  from  hand 
mules  to  self-actors  in  the  middle  of  the  century,  the  consequent 
eff"ect  on  earnings  would  be  somewhat  as  indicated  in  the  following 
case  : — 


Spinner  or  minder 

Cypher    

Middle  piecer 

Little  piecer  

Gross  earuings 


Hand  Mules. 

Self  Actors. 

*. 

s. 

35 

30 

15  "1      big 
10  J    piecer 

} 

12 

5  or  6 

7 

6c,  or  66 
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In  recent  years  the  earnings  of  spinners  have  tended  to  be  much 
more  uniform  than  formerly.  In  1906,  the  lower  quartiles  of  coarse 
spinners  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  is  33.S.  6d.,  and  the  upper 
quartiles  of  fine  spinners  is  50s.  6d.,  so  that  a  range  of  from  30.S.  to 
55.S,  is  still  possible,  and  either  of  these  figures  might  be  the  average 
wage  of  all  the  spinners  employed  in  a  particular  mill.  Seventy 
years  ago  the  range  was  greater,  and  anything  from  155.  to  50.?. 
might  easily  be  the  variations  in  the  average  from  mill  to  mill. 
Piecers  would  vary  less,  but  there  might  be  one,  two,  or  three 
piecers  per  spinner,  and  while  the  little  piecers  (lads)  would  not  vary 
greatly,  the  big  piecers  might  vary  5.?.  or  more. 

Perhaps  the  following  general  view  is  a  fair  approximation  to 
the  actual  variations  in  spinners'  earnings — sufficiently  near  at  least 
to  allow  for  the  known  movements  and  to  point  the  rising  and 
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falling  periods.  The  estimate  is  intended  to  apply  to  the  whole  of 
the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  area,  Imt  is  more  particularly  applic- 
able to  Manchester  and  its  more  immediate  neighbourhood  until 
the  seventies.  Since  that  date  the  Manchester  figures  are  of 
comparativeh'  slight  importance,  and  more  detailed  data  are  forth- 
coming from  Bolton,  Oldham,  Preston  and  Blackburn  : — 

Tablk  6. — Approximate  estimates  of  spinners  average  wages  {cdloicing 
for  numbers  employed  in  the  various  classes),  1806-1906. 


Class. 

1806.       1      1610. 

18U-2a 

1823. 

1824.        1825. 

1827. 

1828. 

1    

2  

s. 

Same 

as 

s. 

42  6 

33 

s. 
32 
28 
24 

*. 

*.             S. 

*. 

s. 

3  

1833            24 



Ayerage.... 

—            30/1 

26 

23 

21     ^25/^ 

22/6 

24 

Chiss. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

1    

25/3 

S. 

*. 

2  

^_ 

3  

— 

Arerage... 

24/9 

26/2 

1832. 


24/6 


1833. 


33/3 
28 
22 


25/10 


1836. 


40 

26 

16,  21 


24/4 


1839. 


1841. 


42        I       40 
18,  25  j   18,  25 
16,  23  I    16  6 


23/4  21/8 


CIhps. 


18*5-46.        1819-50, 


1853. 


1   ,  42 

2  23/6 

3  18 

Average...  i  23/5 


37 
18/6,  21 
18,  21 


21/10 


24 


1854. 


22 


1859-61.  '  1866-70.      1872.    |  1874. 


39/6 
22/6 
21/6 


40 

40 

42 

30 

34 

35/6 

24 

28 

29 

24/4    I    28/6    ,   31/9  1   33/1 


Cliiss. 


1   

2  

3  

Average 


1877. 


8. 

45 
36 

20/8 


31 


1880.    ' 

1883. 

*. 
36 
32 

28/9 

38/6 
34/9 
31 

30/11 

33/4 

1886. 


1891-93. 


36/1  — 

}30/8      \[- 


31/1 


36 


1900. 


1906. 


46 
43 

38/10 


39 


41/5 


Weif;liti. 


Kdugh  though  this  generalisation  is,  I  do  not  think  it  can  lie 
far  wrong.  The  summar}*  given  later  under  the  Oldliam  section 
corresponds  very  closely,  but  is  based  on  entirely  ditlerent  data. 

Class  1  is  intended  to  apply  to  fine  counts  or  long  mules  ; 
Class  2  to  medium  counts,  or  mules  of  medium  length  ;  and  Class  3 
to  coarse  counts  or  short  mules. 

We  have  less  information  for  pieccrs,  who  number  approximately 
2  to  every  spinner,  and  who  used  in  the  early  days  of  the  industry  to 
more  nearly  number  3  to  i.  The  estimate  given  ])e]ow  is  suggested 
as  an  api)roximation  requiring  to  lie  filled  in  after  study  of  the  other 
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districts.  "We  have  it  in  our  faA'our  than  any  error  in  the  case  of 
piecers  will  probably  be  smaller  proportionately  than  in  the  case 
of  spinners,  as  the  range  of  their  wages  is  less.  In  1906,  for 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  the  census  shows  the  following  :— 


Big  pifcers J  Time 

Men     1  Piece 

Big  piecers f  Time 

Boys    t  Piece 

L'ttle  piecers J  Time 

BoTS    'Piece 


Average. 

T.oner 
Quailile. 

Median. 

Upper     1 
Quarlile    j 

s. 

«. 

*. 

*. 

18 '4 

16  6 

18,6 

20/6 

20  10 

18/6 

20 

22 

Ki  7 

15 

16/6 

18 

17/5 

15/6 

17/6 

19 

12 

10  6 

11/6 

13  6 

117 

9  6 

12 

13  6 

9,015 


^'^iU  8,283 


Lads  and  boys,  big  piecers,  earn  less  than  men.  Generally, 
where  a  young  big  piecer  is  employed  he  gets  less  than  a  man 
would  on  the  same  pair  of  mules,  and  the  little  piecer  gets  the 
difference.  There  are  cases  of  "joiner"  big  piecers,  where  two  lads 
share  equally  the  gross  piecing  Avages  according  to  the  list  prices,  / 
but  the  census  does  not  show  whether  these  are  classed  as  big  or 
little  piecers.  Probably  the  former,  bringing  down  the  "  lads  and 
boj's  "  (big  piecers')  averages. 

The  range  of  big  piecer's  wages  is  probably  about  6$.,  and  of 
little  piecers  probably  about  4.5.  6d.  At  no  time  during  the  past 
hundred  years  will  the  range  have  been  greater,  and  in  any 
particular  district  it  is  not  now,  and  probably  never  was,  as  great 
as  that  of  the  whole  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  taken  together. 
In  most  districts  35.  is  the  range  between  the  upper  and  lower 
quartiles,  and  the  greater  range  in  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
figures  is  brought  about  by  the  low  wages  paid  at  Bolton  and 
Leigh,  where  one-half  of  the  big  piecers  range  from  15.S.  to  165. 
The  errors  involved  in  the  following  estimates,  therefore,  are  not 
necessarily  very  great.  If  anything,  the  statements  for  the  first 
half-century  are  too  high. 

Table  7. — Approxhante  estimate  of  piece rs'  average  ivages,  1814-1906. 


l^U. 

1833. 

1839-4.3. 

1815. 

1849. 

Big     

Middle         

.9. 

10 

9 

5  6 
3  6 

S. 
10 
6 
5 

s. 
10  6 

7 
5,6 

s. 

8/9 
6/6 

Little 

5/6 

Average    

6/6 

6 

7 

7/8 

7 

1859. 

1871. 

1874-77. 

1882. 

1886. 

1906. 

Bi<T     

s. 
10 

6/6 

s. 
12 

1 

14 
8/6 

14 
9 

s. 

14/2 

9/3 

17,9 
12 

Middle  

Little 

::} 

Average 

8/3 

9/6 

1 1/3 

116 

11/9 

15 
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Up  to  1886,  this  estimate  allows  for  half-time  piecers  ;  in  1906 
we  haA'e  no  information  about  them.  Probably  the  average  for 
1906  is  too  high,  perhaps  by  3(7. ,  but  as  with  all  other  statements 
from  the  1906  census,  we  have  no  means  of  correcting  our  figures 
for  the  small  groups  of  girls  and  boys  employed,  whether  full  time 
or  half-time,  in  occupations  mainly  carried  on  by  young  persons  and 
adults. 

IVimlinfj,  reeling,  warping,  and  weaving. 

The  difficulties  in  dealing  with  statements  of  weavers'  earnings 
are  very  similar  to  those  relating  to  spinners.  The  possible 
variations  are  so  great  and  the  unknown  is  frequently  of  so  much 
importance,  that  we  can  never  be  sure  of  our  results.  Weavers  may 
have  2  broad  looms,  or  2,  3,  4,  or  even  6  narrow  looms,  or  even 
broad  and  narrow  looms  may  occasionally  be  worked  by  the  same 
weaver.  Four  loom  we^avers  may  have  a  "  tenter,"  or  may  not ;  the 
tenter  may  be  a  full-timer  or  half-timer,  and  the  wage  stated  may  be 
net  or  gross,  out  of  which  the  tenter  has  to  be  paid.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  the  niunber  of  looms  per  weaver  has  increased  since  the 
introduction  of  power  loom-weaving,  but  we  have  very  little  means 
of  knowing  what  that  number  has  been  except  in  1886  and  1906. 
In  the  "  thirties  "  2  looms  were  most  usual,  3  looms  less  usual,  and 
4  looms  very  unusual,  and  always  with  a  tenter.  We  have  no 
record  in  contemporary  writings  of  one-loom  weavers  (except  on 
broad  looms,  weaving  sheetings,  where  the  earnings  are  much  higher), 
3'et  they  are  mentioned  in  the  1886  census,  and  old  weavers  and 
overlookers  have  informed  me  that  one-loom  weavers  were  not  at  all 
muisual  until  after  1860.  Two  important  inventions  made  possible 
a  really  tangible  increase  in  the  number  of  looms  for  weavers, 
namely,  the  weft  fork  and  the  automatic  temple.  The  weft  fork, 
adding  to  the  automatic  <iualities  of  the  loom,  made  a  greater  speed 
possil)le,  and  the  automatic  temple,  whereby  the  cloth  as  woven  was 
automatically  kept  stretched  instead  of  the  loom  having  to  be 
stopped  after  every  few  inches  were  woven  to  alter  the  stick  which 
was  stretched  across  to  keep  the  woven  cloth  tight,  made  the 
minding  of  one  more  loom  per  weaver  immediately  possible. 

In  1886  the  average  number  of  looms  per  Aveaver  (omitting 
broad  looms  and  fustian  looms)  was  3'3  ;  in  1906,  3-44  (omitting 
men  two-loom  weixvers,  who  were  mainly  liroad-loom  weavers)  was 
the  average.  In  Manchester,  in  18S(),  there  were  2  48  looms  per 
weaver,  and  in  1906,  2-93,  or  half  a  loom  |)er  weaver  less  than  the 
average  for  Lancashire  and  Cheshiie.  Manchester  has  thus  in 
weaving,  as  well  as  in  the  other  branches  of  the  trade,  long  ceased 
to  be  typical.  Most  of  our  statements  for  years  later  than  1850 
refer  to,  or  are  intended  to  eml)race,  the  whole  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  area,  and  we  mtist  therefore  ignore  the  Mancliester  loom 
average  j)er  weaver,  and  take  tliat  typical  oi  the  wider  area.  Sum- 
ming U])  all  the  evidence  obtainable,  including  individu;d  statements 
from  employers  in  various  j)arts  of  Lancashire,  the  following  seems 
the  most  probable  avenige  nmnber  of  looms  per  weaver.  From  the 
introduction  of  the  power  loom,  2,  rising  to  about  1850,  2^,  increasing 
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slowly  to  1860  to  2|,  after  the  cotton  famine  a  more  rapid  increase 
to  2f  by  1870,  and  slower  increase  to  3!  by  1877.  By  1886  the 
aA'erage  had  advanced  to  3  "3,  and  1906,  3  "44.  The  advance  has, 
therefore,  been  very  slow  since  the  middle  "  seventies." 

The  details  relating  to  the  other  occupations  speak  for  themselves. 
They  are  fairly  consistent  for  winding,  reeling,  and  warping,  but 
much  less  consistent  for  beaming,  drawing-in,  twisting-in,  dressing, 
and  sizing.  Overlookers  or  tacklers  vary  considerably,  but  their 
wages  are  much  less  a  matter  of  individual  bargain  than  those  of 
spinning  and  carding  overlookers.  As  a  rule  they  are  paid  at  rates 
varying  from  is.  ^d.  to  2s.  per  il.  on  the  earnings  of  the  weavers 
whose  work  they  superintend,  and  will  have  from  70  to  go  looms 
in  their  charge.  If  the  average  number  is  80  looms,  and  we  take 
the  average  per  loom  at  6s.,  this  represents  about  15.  Sd.  per  weaver, 
or  42s.  per  tackier. 

The  following  table  contains  the  statements  relating  to  this 
branch  of  the  trade  in  Manchester  and  district : — 


Table  8. — Average  earnivgs  'n  ueav^ng,  (£:c.,for  an  orelinary  tceeis's  work. 
Manchester  and  district,  1797-1906. 


1797. 

1806. 

18C9. 

1810. 

1811. 

1811 

ALthority    

46. 

4  a. 

46. 

3. 

id. 

3. 

Winders .  ., 

S. 

19,  30 

s. 
12,  14 

s. 

12 
16 

s. 
15 

s. 

6 

Warpers,  M 

16 

W 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

,,          helpers 



Tnisters-in 

- 

— 

— 

— 

Beair.ei's  

— 

Power  loom  tceaving. 
Overlookers    

— 

— 

— 

— 

Weavers,  2  looms  ... 

— 

.,         3              .... 

-i          „          - 

6      „      .... 

„        average  .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— . 

— 

— 





_ 

„        per  loom 
„         helpers  .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Dressers 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

Sizers  

Toys  and  gir^s. 


C  2 
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Table  8 — Contd.    Average  earnings  in  weaving,  i£'c.,  Manchester  and  district. 


1M2. 

lsl.^     1   isu-L'o. 

1815. 

1S18. 
4((. 

1(^21-22. 

Authuritj-    

3. 

;>.              ?. 

'"■ 

Winders 

Keelers    

s. 

911 
i6 

S.           1              A'. 

8/2             10 
16             10 

15 

s. 

la 

Warpers,  M 

,.      .w 

Drawers-in 

18 

,,          lielpei-s 
I'w  istera-in 

— 

Power  loom  weaving. 

Wcayers,  2  looms  ... 

3  „      ... 

4  „      - 
6      „      .... 

„        aveiage  ... 
,,        per  loom 
„        beljjers  .... 

Die^sers 

SiziTs  

— 

Year  

Authority 


1823-25. 


Wiiideis 

Eeclers    

Waipcrs,  M 

„        W 

Drawcrs-in 

,,  helpers 

Twibters-in 

Beameis 


10 
16 


I'oner  loom  Keavinff 

Ovei  lookers    

WeaTeis,  2  looms  ... 

3      „      .. 

„        4      „      ... 

G      

„        ayeruge  ... 

,,        ])er  loom 
„        helpers  .... 


1824. 

•1". 


1826. 

•JM. 


1827. 
41. 


*. 


12 


s. 


9, 10/6 


10, 12 


—  24,30 


I 
—       I    10.12 


TDrcssera 
Sizers  .... 


25,  30 1 


8,10 
10,12 


,251 
.40/ 


20,25 
30, 


1S32. 


8,11 
8,11 


18:13. 
4  ami  40.» 


12/3 


24/G 


13,t 
16/lOt     \  12/6 
8,121      \ 


28,30 


•  Manchester. 


t  Men. 


X  Women. 
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Table  8 — Contd.    Average  earnings  in  weaving,  cCv-.,  Manchester  and  district. 


Year  '       1833. 

Authority    -1  ami  40.'' 


Windei'3 

Reelers    

Warpers,  M 

W 

Drawers-in 

,,  hc^lpers 

Twisters-in 

Beamers 


Power  loom  loeaving 

Overlookers     

Weavers,  2  looms  ... 
»         3       „       .... 

6      „      .... 

„        average  .... 
„        per  loom 
„        helpers   .... 


Dressers 

Sizers  .... 


10/11 

26/3 

10/11 
27/10 


l>i33. 
22. 


7,13 


18.33. 
19. 


S. 

9/6 


1834. 
14  A. 


10,16 


12/6 


18.39. 
25 


18.39. 
12/6 


1834. 
14  B. 


11 


183 1. 
14C. 


i84?. 
1(^, 


Year  

'       1834. 

1834. 

1S34. 

1836. 

ISS'^. 

1836. 

14  D. 

14  E. 

14  P. 

26  a. 

26  6. 

26  e. 

*. 

S. 

s. 

S. 

s. 

*. 

VViiKleis 

— 

— 

7,6 

9,  9/6 

1       

Reelers    

Warpers,  M 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



»         w 

— 

— 

— 

9,  9/G 

— . 



Drawers-in 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



„           helpers 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



Twisters-in 

— 

— 

— 

— 





Beamers 

Fower  loom  weaving. 

Overlookers     

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Weavers,  2  looms  .... 



„         3      „       .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4      „       .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6      „       .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 



„         average  .... 

li/3 

11 

— 

— 

9/6,  10/6 

10/6 

,,         per  loom 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



„         helpers   .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Dressers 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Sizers  < 

— 

*  Lanes  and  Cheshire  (S.  Lanes  only  in  1833). 
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Table  8 — C<>ntd.    Aveiaje  e  irainrja  in  weaving,  Sc,  Manchester  an  I  district. 


1836. 

1839. 

l,«."^9 

1.S.19-ir 

IS*! 

I'^lll 

Autliority    

26/. 

26/.       1       14  j.              21 W/.          3  and  34. 

].".. 

"Winders     

II          1     1     1     1     1     l-gl                        1     II     II     1     1       1      ?» 

s. 
11/6 

S. 
17;6 

S.                      S. 

r     5/6  G. 

s. 

}- 

6,9 
23, 7i 

Eeelers    

Warpers,  M 

»      .w 

Drawers-in 

8,10 

y/-  v\ . 

8/6,  9 
22 

18/6 
22 

9,10 
16,17 

5 
20 

„          helpers 
Twisters  in 

—                       — 

— 

Beamers 

Power  loom  loeavincf. 
Overlookers    

Weavers,  2  looms  .... 

3      „       ... 
„         4      „       .... 

6      „       ... 
„         average  .... 
,,         per  loom 
„        helpers  .... 

Dressers  

11/1, 14 

Sizers  



—               23 

1 

1 

Year  

1841. 

1841. 

26(1. 

s. 

8,8/6 

8,9 

1841. 
26  6. 

1841. 
26  e. 

1841. 

1841. 

15. 
s. 

7/5,0 

24/2 

10/2, 14/2 

24/       1       26  //. 

Winders 

S. 
9,10 

s. 

.».           I           .V. 

Ri-elers     

Warpers,  M 

,,      .w 

Drawers-in 

—     '     —         — 

„          helpers 
Twisters-in 

1    llf II  I  1 1       .III 

—                 — 

Beamers 

Power  loom  weaving. 
Overlookers     

10 

Weavers,  2  looms  .  . 
„        3      „      ... 
„        4      „      .... 
.,        6      „ 
,,        average  .... 
„        per  loom 
„        helpers  .... 

Dreiscrs 

7/6 

Sizers  

^_^^ 

—                    — 

during  the  Past  Hundred  Fears.  35 

Table  8—Contd.    A  veraqe  earnings  in  ireaving,  <£r.,  Manchester  and  district. 


]84:.>. 

1.-. 

1843. 

1>44. 
1.5. 

l.*44. 
3  b. 
■t. 

10/1 

4/7 

1811. 
43. 

].'-. 

l.T 

AYiiiders 

Eeelers    

s. 

7/7,9 
24/3 

9/10,14/2 

G/S,9 

24/5 

'1%  14/2 

5/10,  9 
24 

9/4,  14/2 

S. 

10, 12 
12,15 

24,30 

10,12 
30,40 

7/6,  y 

24/1 

Warpers,  M 

W 

Drawcrs-in 

,,          lieljjers 

Twisters-in 

Beamers  

Power  loom  iceaving. 
Ovirlc>okers    

Weavers,  2  looms  .... 

3  „      .... 

4  .,       ... 
6      „      .... 

,,        average  .... 
,,        per  loom 
,,         helpers  .... 

Dressers  

Sizers 

11/3,14/2 

1S4.5.      :      184.5. 

1845. 

184.5. 

1846. 
3  6. 
S. 

8/10 
^3 

1846 

Autliority    

Winders  . 

29  a. 
S. 

14/4 
12  3 
5/6 

27  a. 
S. 

16/8 

1 

27  6. 
11/8 

.3  6. 
s. 

9/9 
4/6 

1.5. 
9  11 

Eeelers    

8  9 

Warpers  11 

W 

Drawers  in 

9,11 

,,           helpers 
Twistersin      

— 

Beamers 

Power  loom  iceaving. 

Overlookers    

Weavtrs,  2  looms  ... 
„         3      „       ... 

,.         -^      „ 

n           G       „         .... 

„         average  .... 
,,        per  loom 
,,        heljjers   ... 

Dressers  

10,16 
40 

Sizers  
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Table  S — Contd.    Average  ear  dings  in  iceaving,  dr.,  Manchester  and  district. 


Yexr  

Authoritv 


1-^47. 

IS-H. 

1 84  5. 

l.<48-49. 

184;>. 

1-40. 

3/.. 

S/'. 

i8. 

2<>'(. 

3/. 

3  anl  34. 

Winders 

Reelcrs    

Warpers,  ^r 

W 

Drawers-in 

„  helpers 

T\visters-in 

Beamers 


Power  loom  iceaving. 

Overlookers     

Weavers,  2  looms  .... 

„        3      „ 

„         4      „       .... 

.,        6     

,,        average  ... 

„        per  loom 

,,        helpers  .... 


Dressers 
Sizers  .... 


4/7 
2 


9 

4/8 


7/8  — 

8/1      I       - 


10 


10/6 


_  ;  6/-  a 

1    9/6  W. 

—  9.9/6 

j       22 

—  I      18/6 

—  22 


9,10 
13 
16 


9/5 

4/8 


20 
23 


Year  

18.50. 
10  n. 

1850. 
106. 

1850. 
10  c. 

1850. 
10  y. 

1850. 
10  A. 

1850. 

10 1. 

*. 

*. 

*. 

.V. 

s. 

S. 

Winders 

7 

8,6 

8/3 

— 

— 

— 

Reelers    

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Warpers,  51 

W 

Drawers-in 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

z 

z 

z 

z 

„          helpers 

— 

Twiiiters-in 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bcaniers 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Power  loom  wecrinr/ 

Overlookers     

22 

21 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Weavers,  2  looms  .. 

3  „      .. 

4  „      .. 
6      „      .. 

,,        average  ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

11, 2  i 

8/2 

9/6i 

10/4 

8 

9/2t 

„        per  loom 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

„        helpers 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Dressers  

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Sizers  I 

~ 
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Table  8 — Coat  J.    Average  earnings  in  iceavt'ng,  d-c,  Manchester  and  district. 


1850. 
30  a. 

10 

18.53. 
.30  «. 
S. 

11 

— 

18.53. 
... 

24,25 

18,26 

4/6 

17/6 
4/6 

18.53. 
1<3. 

9,12 

11,12 
18,25 

10,16 
25,30 

1S.54. 



30  a. 

*. 
10 

1859. 

3  and  34. 

Winders 

s. 
5/6  G. 
9  W. 
9,9/6 

T?ee]er3    

Warpers,  M 

23 

W 



Drawers-in 

„          helpers 
Twist  ers-in 

19 

Beamers 

22 

Poicer  loom  weaving 
Overlookers    

Weavers,  2  looms  ... 

3  „      .. 

4  .,      ... 
6      

,,        average  ... 
„        per  loom 
,,       helpers  ... 

Dressers  

Sizers  

10, 10/9 

15,16 

16  to  20 

5 

20 
25 

I860. 
10  a. 

1860. 
10?>. 

1860. 
10  e. 

I860. 
30«. 

1870. 
10  «. 

1870. 

Authoritj-    

10  ft. 

Wiuders 

s. 

s. 
9 

S. 
10/9 

s. 

s. 
11 

11/6 

Rfelers    

Warpers,  M 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

„         W 

j 

\ 

~ 





. . 

Dra\x  ers-in  

,,          helpers 
Twisteis-in 

— 

Beamers 

— 

Power  loom  iceaviag. 

Overlookers    

25 

25 

— 

— 

30 

30 

Weavers,  2  looms  ... 

3  ,,      .. 

4  „      ... 
6      „       ... 

.,        average  .... 
,.        per  loom 

14/6 

14/9 

1 5/1 

12 

17 

1.V6 

,,        helpers   ... 

• — 

— 

—       1 

— 

— 

— 

Diesscrs  

— 

— 

— 

—      1 

Sizers  
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Tahle  8 — Contd.    Averaje  earnings  in  weaving,  dr.,  Manchester  and  district 


1-71'.         i-:i.         isn. 

ISTl.             187-'. 

187:?. 

Authority    

I.I'.                  V'. 

I' ' . 

;;;i. 

Winders  

Reelers    

■<t.                  s. 

11          11 

13/10          — 

12,15 

10,15 

30 

24 
5 

22,  27/6 

11,14 
18,22 

5 
26,36 

23/6 
27/8 

10/6 
32 

*. 
I3/0 
13 

17 
20 



12/6 
26 

AVai-pers,  M 

W 

Drawera-in 

,,          helpers 
Twisters-in 

Power  loom  weaving. 

AVeavers,  2  looms  .... 

3  „       ... 

4  „       .... 
„        6      .,      ... 

average  .... 
per  loDm 
,,        lielpers   .... 

Dressers  



Sizers  

—             — 

30 

Year  

1874. 

187H. 

1876. 

1877. 

1877. 

1877. 

Authority    

hie. 

:»«. 

■Ah  b. 

h)n. 

U>  /'. 

h<r. 

s. 

*. 

ft. 

■1. 

.V. 

s. 

Winders  

— 

12,15 

10/6, 12 
12 

16 

14 

17 

Reelers    

Warpers,  If.  ... 

— 

30,35 

45 

— 

— 

— 

„        w 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Drawcrs-in 

— 

21 

— 

— 

— 

— 

„          helpers 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Twisters-in 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Beaniers 

— 

15,20 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Power  loom  weaving. 

Overlookers    

— 

— 

34,  30 

34 

— 

Weavers,  2  looais  .... 

„        3      „      ... 

4      „      ... 

„        6      „      ... 

„        averag<?  ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

15 

— 

18 

16 

18  6 

.,        per  loom 

6 

4  to  G 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.,        helpers   ... 

4/6,5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Dressers  

.  — 

40,  .50 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Sizers  



— 

— 

— 

— 
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Parle  ^—Confd.    Amriye  earnings  in  veaving,  d-c,  Mancliesler  and  district. 


Year  

Autlioritj- 


1832  ami's:        1883. 


TTinders 13/4,  15  — 


Eeelers 

Warpers,  M 

W 

Drawers-ill 

.,  helpers 

Twisters-in 

Beanicrs 


Power  loom  iceaving. 

OTeilookers    

Wearers,  2  looms  ... 

3      , 

M  4        .,        .... 

.,  6      .,      ... 

,,  average  ... 

„  ])?r  loom 

,,  lielpers  .... 


Dressers  '      41/6 

Sizers 35,  5 


Year  

Authoritv 


Winders 

Reelers    

Warpers,  M. 
W. 
Drawers-ill .... 


Twisters-in 
Beam  ers  .... 


lielpers  — 


Power  loom  weaving. 

OTerloot 

ers     

36,  38 

Weavers 

2  looms  ... 

— 

,, 

3      „      ... 



" 

4      „      ... 
6      „       .... 

— 

" 

average  .... 
per  loom 
lielpers  ... 

19/3^-    ' 

Dressers 

Sizers  ... 

— . 

*  Half  time. 
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Table  8 — Contcl.    A  rer  (ge  earniiigs  in  iceav'mg,  £•(•.,  Manchester  and  district. 


Year  

Authority 


ls>4. 
I'l. 


181*4. 
1  I  A. 


188J. 
llB. 


1984. 

i4(;. 


1.884. 


AViiulers 10,20       8,  12 

Reelers    —  — 

Warpers,  ^I —  26 

W 18,20  — 

Drawers-in —  26 

„  heljjers  —  ]       — 

T\vi«ttrs-in —  j       — 

Bcainers —  30/6 


Power  loom  weaving. 


18       1 


11/3  — 


Overlcokers    

Weavers,  2  looms  .. 

„  3  „  .. 
4      „       .. 

,.        6       „       .. 

„        aTcrage  .. 

,,        per  loom 

,:        helpers   .. 


Dressers 
Sizers  .... 


15,  18  — 


—  15  3 


5,0 


3fi/t? 
38 


23 


16 


20 


22/6 


18 


Year  

Autlioritv 


Winders  

Kei'lors    

Wiirpcri,  M. 
\V. 
Dr.iwcrs-iu 


18«4. 
14  K. 


1884. 
14  F. 


1.88tJ. 


1886. 


14. J. 


l.t 


14- 


helpers  — 


Twister.-*  in. 
Beanicrs  .. 


Poifp''  loom  weaiintf. 

Orerlookers    

Weavers.  2  looms  . . 
3       .,       .... 

,.         4       , 1 

6       , 

,,        averaec  .... 
„        jer  lo  )m 
.,         helpers   ... 

Dressers  ' 

Sixers  .'..I 


35/6 


15 


11/81 
11/11/ 

12/8    { 

33/7 

38 

lo/4 

18  2 

21,6 

24/10 

6,9 

— 

19/5 

20/3 

24/10 

— 

33/fi 

36/1 

11/9 

ll/I 

H/9 

16/1 

17/U 

20/2 

— 

26/tJ 

13/3 

17/1 

5/3.  7 

5/2 

—  30  3 


35/2 


1890. 


18 


41,45 


20,21 


•  Manchester. 

t  Lanes  and  Cheshire  (S.  Lnncs  only  in  1833). 


during  the  Past  Hundred  Years.  4i 

Table  8 — Contd.    Average  eaniinjs  in  u-eai-ing,  ct-j.,  Manchester  and  district. 


Year 


1890.    ■  1891-9:.^  .   I'-iil-'.C.       1893.        19u».i.        19. n 


10/'. 

.?. 

8. 

19. 

19. 

2.-"- 

2.t 

s. 

s. 

*. 

*. 

«. 

s. 

Winders 

Eeelers 

li 

15/3 

— 

^6 

j  z 

12/7 
13/1 

't^>l^ 

Warpers,  M 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

40  6 

W 

18/9 

— 

— 

— 

17/3 

21/1 

Drawers-in 

1      

— 

— 

— 

32, -10 

25 

30/9 

,,           helpers 

— 

— • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 





26  33 

25/9 

25/7 

Ijeauiers 

— • 

30,35 

Pov:er  loom  weaving. 

Ovei'lookers     

35 

— 

— 

11/4 

— 

39/3 
11/1 

42/8 
13 

We.-ivers,  2  looms  ... 

3       , 

— 

— 

— 

17 

— 

15/4 

17/10 

4      „       .... 

— 

— ■ 

25/3 

2.3 

— . 

20 

24 

6      , 

— 

— 

— 

30/6 

— 

— 

32/9 

,,        average  ... 

16/6 

— 

20 

— 

21 

15/2 

20/8 

,,        per  loom 

5/6 

5/3 

— 

5  10 

5/3 

6 

„        helpers  .... 

-     1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Dressers  

37/2 

37/1 
43 '9 

Sizers  

— 

1 

-      i 

— 

— 

*  Manchester. 

t  Lanes  and  Cheshire  (S.  Lanes  only  in  ISSSl. 


As  with  the  other  tables  in  this  section,  the  statements  in  this 
table  are  so  varied  and  sometimes  so  self-conflicting  that  it  is 
desirable  that  a  rough  summary  be  made  as  a  suggestion  of  the 
probable  course  of  wages  in  the  various  occupations,  leaving  the 
details  to  be  filled  in  and  the  necessary  corrections  to  be  made  when 
the  other  localities  have  been  studied  in  detail.  Such  a  summary  is. 
given  in  the  following  table.  The  chief  gap  is  seen  to  be  from 
1859-61  to  1870-71.  The  lowest  point  was  about  1839-il,  and  from, 
that  date  to  1906,  weavers,  who  form  the  largest  group,  have 
advanced  by  nearly  loo  per  cent.,  winders  by  about  70  per  cent.,, 
reelers  by  about  55  per  cent.,  and  overlookers  b}-  about  55  per  cent. 
The  comparatively  slow  rate  of  change  in  the  first  half  of  the- 
century  agree  with  the  summaries  for  other  departments,  and  with 
Ellison's  estimates  of  the  average  earnings  of  operatives  employed 
in  weaving  mills,  the  details  of  which  will  be  discussed  later. 
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Table  9. — Approximate  estimates  of  averrtge  irages  in  n-eaving.  tfr., 
Lancashire  and  Ch'-s/iire,  182(5-1900. 


18J6. 


183;5. 


ISlf-U. 


ISlo 


s.     d.  s.     d.        s.     d.         x.     d. 

Winders  (women)  9696         9-         11- 

Reelers           „  10/,  12/  10     -         9     -  ;      9     - 

Warpers         „  11     -  ,    11     -  I     9     -         12     - 

Weavers 11     -  i    11     -  1  10     6  |    11     6 

Helpers   —  —            5     -  |      5     - 

Overlookers    27     -  ;    26     3           —  |    27     - 

Sizers  and  Dressers  2S     -  I    27  10  ,       —  I       — 


1819-00. 

*.     d. 

8  6 

9  - 

11     - 
5     - 


.<?.  d. 

10  6 

11  6 
11  6 

5  - 

27  6 

27  6 


1859-61. 

1870-71. 

1877. 

18S6.            1891. 

1906 

Winders  (women) 
Heelers          „ 
Warpers         „ 
Weavers 

s.      d. 

10     - 

9     6 

12     6 
5     - 

s.    d. 
13     - 

13  - 

14  - 
5     - 

30     - 

s. 
It 
13 
17 
17 
5 
35 
40 

d. 

s.     d.         s.     d. 

}l3     -     {'^_^ 

18     -        19     - 
17     -       19    - 
—       1       5     9 
36     -          — 
35     -          — 

,9.      d. 

15     3 
13  10 
21     - 

20     6 

Helpers   

Overlookers     

Sizers  and  Dresserj 

(> 
42     6 
40     - 

Tcrcentage  changes  in  icagcs.  Mandwsfer  district. 
At  the  census  of  1833  the  average  wage  of  all  employed  in  tlie 
Manchester  district  was  io.>!.  3^/.  At  the  wage  census  of  188G  it 
was  i4.>*.  52'/.,  and  in  1906  i6s.  3c/.  The  returns  of  numbers 
employed  and  wages  paid  given  monthly  in  the  Labour  Gazette 
show  the  average  wage  as  follows : — 

s.     d.  s.     d.  .1.      d. 

1905  15    7      I      1907  15     9  1909 15     i\\ 

'06  15     9      I         '08  14     6  (January  to  Aug\ist) 

These  averages  include  those  working  short  time  and  overtime, 
as  well  as  those  working  the  normal  week.  In  190G  the  average  of 
all  workpeople,  including  those  wlio  worked  more  or  less  than  full 
time,  was  i6.s.  at  the  dale  of  the  census,  and  15X.  G\d.  taking  the 
mean  of  tvelve  weeks,  one  in  each  month.  As  we  have  seen, 
however,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  our  statements  are  in  the  main  for 
Manchester  only ;  many  are  intended  to  cover  the  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  district,  particularly  the  southern  ])ortion  forming  the 
federated  area,  and  in  the  following  estimates  are  the  numbers 
M'hiih,  on  the  basis  of  the  above  figures,  a|>ply  more  particulai-ly  to 
Manchester  in  the  re.stricted  sense,  as  well  as  to  corresponding 
numbers  indicatecl  for  Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  Previous  to  1.S33 
the  Manchester  figures  are  ])ractically  all  we  have  for  the  industry', 
l»ut  the  overwhelming  proportion  of  the  trade  carried  on  in  Man- 
chester from  180G  to  1833  gives  groiuid  for  the  probal»ility  that 
they  approximate!}'  represent  the  course  of  wages  outside  Scfitland. 
Frcjm  1833  to  1906  these  num])ers  will  lequire  further  modification 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  course  of  wages  at  OMIiam,  Bolton, 
Preston,  and  elsewhere,  and  combine  them  into  one  final  estimate 
for  the  whole  countrv. 


during  the  Past  Hundred  Years. 
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Table    10. —  Estimated  changes  in  average  earnings  of  cotton  operatives 
cmplojjetl  in  factories  in  the  Manchester  district,  1S06-1906.    (1886  =  loo.) 


Year. 

Miiucliester. 

Liincasliire 
and  Clieshiie.* 

Year. 

Manchester. 

Lancaslii  e 
andChesliiie.* 

1806 

751 

73 

1855   

lOh 

68 

'10-16  .  .. 

79^ 

76 

'59-61... 

711 

70 

'17 

78J 

75 

'06  

81t 

80 

'18-20  .... 

771 

75 

'70  

88 1 

87 

'21-22  .... 

77 

74 

'71  

92i 

91 

'23-25  .... 

73 

70 

'74  

100 

99 

'20 

73^ 

70 

'77  

105J 

101 

'32-33  .... 

71 

68 

'80  

97 

f6 

'36 

T2\ 

69 

'83  

1043^ 

103 

'3?-41  .... 

651 

63 

'86  

100 

100 

'•45 

74t 

72 

1906  

112i 

1281 

'49-51  .... 

651 

63 

*  Mainly  South  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  to  18S6. 


Oldham  and  District. 

For  the  purpose  of  tracing  the  history  of  wages  in  the  cotton 
industry,  perhaps  even  Manchester  does  not  exceed  Oldham  in 
importance.  It  is  true  that  Manchester  was  the  early  centre  of  the 
trade,  and  that  Oldham  is  merely  one  of  the  extensions,  but  in  the 
spinning  branch  of  the  trade  Oldham  is  the  home  of  collective 
bargaining  and  the  standard  rate,  and  Oldham  methods  of  wage 
arrangements  have  gradually  extended  over  an  ever-widening  area. 
The  Oldham  spinning  list,  adopted  in  1875,  has  gradually  found  its 
way  into  other  parts  until,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Bolton, 
mills  spinning  on  it  are  to  be  found  in  every  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  cotton  centre.  The  Oldham  cardroom  list,  compiled 
twenty  years  ago,  has  only  been  superseded  by  one  more  elaborate, 
based  on  it  and  applicable  to  the  whole  federated  area.  This  for 
cardroom  purposes  is  practically  all  Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 
Further,  the  general  advances  and  reductions  at  Oldham  have  for 
more  than  thirty  j^ears  been  followed  at  all  the  other  American- 
using  cotton  centres,  so  that  Avhile  Ashton,  Preston,  Blackburn, 
Burnley,  and  other  places  still  in  part  spin  on  local  lists,  the  terms 
of  the  Brooklands  Agreement  and  the  advances  and  reductions 
made  under  it  are  observed  by  them. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  it  is  unfortunate  that  we  have 
not  for  Oldham  itself  a  series  of  statements  made  by  the  local 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  each  3^ear  when  inquiries  were  instituted 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  returns  were  published  in  the 
*'Ta])les  of  the  Revenue."  There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that 
some  of  the  material  given  under  the  section  relating  to  Manchester 
and  district  really  emanates  from  Oldham,  but  we  cannot  now 
identify  it.  Oldham  being  the  centre  of  fustian  and  velveteen 
weaving,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  details  given  by  Chadwick  for 
velveteen  weavers  relate  to  this  district,  ancl  have  been  tabulated 
on  this  assumption.  We  have  been  able,  fortunately,  to  remedy 
the  defects  in  our  material  by  obtaining  some  returns  for  certain 
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Table  11. — Oldham  and  District,     Average  earnings  of  cotton  operatives  for  an  ordinar)/ 

ireel-'s  work,  1833-1906. 


Year   

Authoritv 


W. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


Blowroom  women 

Mixers  

Scutchers 

Carding  overlookers 

Strippers  and  grinders... 

Lap  tenters | 

Draw-frame  t?nters 

Slub-frame  tenters  

Inter-frame  tenters  ' 

Kover  tenters 

Tenters'  average    

Little  or  back  tenters  ... 
Spinning  overlookers  ... 

Spinners   

Big  piecers  

Little  piecers  

Half-time  piecers  [ 

Piecers' average 

Twiners    

Ring      and      throstle  1  | 

overlookers  f  j 

Ring  or  throstle  spin-\ 

ners    j 

■Winders    

Reelers 

Doublers 

Warpers    I 

Weaving  overlookers   ... 
Weavers,  2  looms  

3     

4  , 

,,        average 

Fustian  weavers,  2  looms 
I.  ■'<     .. 

4     ,, 
average 

Weavers' a-ssiitants  

Dressers    

Sizers     

Warehousemen      and  \  \ 
packers J  i 


Totals  and  averages'!  __ 

of  all  employed  .../I 


4  and  40. 


1836-7.  1    1839. 


2tjrt. 


No. 


s.    d.       s.    d. 


—         15    8 


w. 



w. 

w. 

w. 



G. 



M. 



M. 



L.  &M. 



L. 



L. 



L.  &M. 



M. 

— 

M. 

— 

W.  &  G. 

— 

W.  &  G. 



W.  &  G. 



W.  &  G. 



W. 



M. 



L.W.&G. 



L.W.&G. 



W.  &  M. 

— 

L  W  Ar  G. 



L  W  &  G. 



W.  &  M. 

— 

L.  AG, 



M. 



M. 

— 

M. 

- 

7  11 
6    4 


7    7 


23    1 
26    1 

-} 

2    7 
6    2 


4/6,  8/- 


3/-,J/6 

29  10 

8/4,  5/-, 
3/- 


23    7    I      — 

6    7 


12    7 
24    8 


—         10    9 


—         29    5 


13    8 
3/6,  4/3 


s.   d.   I    s.    d. 


14    6  — 


9    - 
6/-,  8/6  ' 


4/6,  5/6  !      — 


26  10 

10/3, 

6/3.  4/- 


18    - 


s.    d.   !    «.    d. 


9    - 

6/-,  8/6 


4/6,  5/6 
24    7i 


13-. 

8 


5/6 
2    9  — 


—       7/ to  12/6 


25/-,  26/-   21    - 
9/-.  7/-, 


—         12    4i  ,  10    6  — 


13    6       12    0       13    6 

4/-,  4/9        —        4/-,  4/8 


{  = 


12    0 


lo    7  — 


•  The  figures  for  fustian  weavers  are  from  Chalwick,  and  those  for  tenters  and  grin^U-rs  in  IHl'.t  are  from  i 
speech  by  Mr.  T.  Kmmott  of  Oldham  in  18,^9. 
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'able  II— Contd.  Oldham  and  Dlstrict.  Average  earninffs  of  cotton  operatives,  1833-1906.. 


lowroom  women 

lixers   

cutchers 

arding  overlookers 

trippers  and  grinders... 

ap  tenters 

•raw-frame  tenters 

lub-frame  tenters  

nter-frame  tenters 

over  tenters 

enters'  average    

ittle  or  back  tenters  ... 
pinning  overlookers  ... 

pinners   

ig  piecers  

ittle  piecers    

falf-time  piecers  

iecers' average 

Winers ]. 

ing     and      throstleT 

overlookers j 

ing  or  throstle  spin-  \ 

ners    J 

'inders    

eelers  

'oublers  

/arpers    

''eaving  overlookers  ... 
leavers,  2  looms  

,,        3     

„        4     ,,       

,1        average 

ustian  weavers,  2  looms 
3     „ 


, ,  average 

'ea vers' assistants  .. 


ressers    

izers 

■'^arehousemen 
packers 


and\ 


Totals  and  averages  \ 
of  all  employed  ...  J 


Year 


Authority 


W. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

G. 

M. 

M. 
L.  &M. 

L. 

L. 
L.  &M. 

M. 

M. 

W.  &G. 

\V.  &  G. 

W.  &G. 

W.  &G. 

W. 

M. 

L.W.&G. 

L  W.  &  G. 

W.  &  M. 

L,  W.  &  G. 

L.W.&G. 

W.  &  M. 

L.  &G. 
M. 
M. 

M. 


5.    d. 


s.    d. 


16    3 


11     7 
10    3 


11     9 


s.    d. 


s.    d. 


19    4 


14    3 
12     3 


1870. 


176. 


-} 


14    9 
10    - 


14  4 

13  4 
6  6 

31  6 

14  6 
10  6 


s.    d. 

16/-,  22/- 

26/-,  50/- 
18/-,  22/- 


25/-,  35/- 
13/-,  16/- 
9/-,  11/- 


26/-,  34/- 
14/-^15/- 

18/-,  25/- 


25/-,  32/- 


17a. 


16    - 
15    4 


32  11 


s.    d. 


40/-,  50/- 
22/-,  24/ 

16/3, 19/- 
16/8, 19/- 

15/6, 19/- 


9    • 
40/-,  50/- 


1882. 


25. 


25. 


{  = 


30/-,  36/- 


9/6, 16/6 


*  The  figures  for  fustian  weavers  are  from  Chadwick. 
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Table  11— Co/iio?.  Oldham  and  District.  Average  earnings  of  cotton  opercUive8,\SZZ-\^(^. 


Blowroom  women 

Mixers  .. 

Scutchers 

■Carding  overlookers 

Strippers  and  grinders.., 

Lap  tenters 

Draw-frame  tenters 

Blul>-frame  tenters    

Inter-frame  tenters 

Bover  tenters 


Tenters'  average    

Little  or  back  tenters 
Spinning  overlookers 
Spinners   

Big  piecers  

Little  piecers 

Half-time  piecers 

Piecers'  average 

Twiners 

Ring     and      throstle  "1 

overlookers J 

Ring  or  throstle  spin-"! 

ners    f 

Winders    

Heelers 

Donblers  

Warpers    

Weaving  overlookers   ... 

Weavers,  2  looms  

„        .1     

4     


Year 


Authority 


W. 
M. 
M. 

M. 

M. 
M. 

W. 
W. 
W. 

w. 

W. 

G. 

M. 
M. 

L.  AM 
L 


"■{ 


,,        average 

Fustian  weavers,  2  looms 
..  3     , 

>•  4      . 

,,  average 


Weavers'  assistants 

Dressers    

Sizers 

Warehouiiem  en 
packers 


and\ 


Totals  and  averages  1 
of  alt  employed  ...J 


L. 

L.  AM. 

M. 

M. 

W.  &G. 

W.  4  G. 

W.  i  O. 

W.      G. 

W. 

M. 

L.  W.  &  G 

L  W.AG 

W.  4M. 

f 

-     \ 

L.W.&G. 

L.  W.  &  O. 

W.  k  M. 


L.  AG. 

M. 
M. 

M. 


14/- 


d 

.15/- 


18/-,  24/- 
.30/-,  60/- 
20/-,  23/. 

l.i/-,  20/- 

1  14/6, 
J    18/- 

7/-,  10/- 

36/-,  50/- 
.30/-,  45/- 

10/-to  / 
18/-    \ 

2/6,  4/6 

32/-,  38/- 
28    - 

14/-.  16/- 
16/-,  18/- 

16/-,  19/- 


s.   d.        s. 
—  14 

20/-,  22/-'  21 


.34  - 

15  -^ 

11  6^ 

8  2j 

3  1 


34    6 


19    - 
43    - 


5/8  per 
loom 


fi/-  per 
lojni 

4/6,  6/- 


22/-,  28/ 


}- 

12  9 
18  - 
2.3    - 

}K,.{ 


3/9,  4/-» 

41    - 
34     6 


4    6 


12/6,20/ 
18     - 


216. 


-{ 


6/-  per 
loom 

4/'-,  5/- 


26 


21  6 

38  - 

23  - 

17  9 

17  6 


16    6 


17     4 
37    - 


5/4  per 
loom 


s.  d. 

21  - 
42  - 

22  .3 

19  - 

18  6 


45    - 
31    - 


10    6 


5/4  per 
loom 


s.    d. 


=  { 


.35/3, 
15/-, 

9/-. 


36/3 
16- 
11/- 


3/6,  4/3 

_  ; 


1886. 


17n. 


Av. 


147 
147 
167 
72 
55 
399 

;« 

458 
►1,697 

2,155 

724 

92 

63 

1,477 


}- 


-{ 


22    -  — 


170 

133 

700 

37 
63 

•» 

117 
172 


s.  d. 
14     1 

19  - 

20  7 
40  101 
24     8  J 

21  10 
18  9 
17    4 

16    51 

16    8 
8    4 


1,468  15  2 

1,330  11  0 

211  I     4  - 

2,798  1  13  2t 

3,009  I  12  7t 

-  33  7§ 


8      27  11  — 


13  4 

13  2 

17  5 

36  7 

10  - 

14  10 
19  9 


s.    d. 


24    7 


18  11 
17    6 


37 


■12  10 


289      17    9 


—  16  lOiB 

80  5    6 

193  2    7 

14  '  .39    5 

249  >  22    0 


11.667      17     2 


14    6 


"  Ualf  time. 

t  Excluding  half  timers. 

{  Including  half  timers. 

§  The  average  is  for  all  places  except  Halifax. 

I  Average  fustian,  velveteen,  Ac,  weavers,  all  places.     See  text. 
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Table  11 — Co7itd.  Oldham  and  District.  Average  earnings  of  cotton  operatives^  1833-1906. 


Blowroom  women 

Mixers   

Scutchers 

Carding  overlookers 

Strippers  and  grinders... 

Lap  tenters 

Draw-frame  tenters 

Slub-frame  tenters   

Inter-frame  tenters 

Eover  tenters 

Tenters' average    

Little  or  back  tenters    ., 
Spinning  overlookers  .., 

Spinners   

Big  piecers  

Little  piecers 

Half-time  piecers  

Piecers' average 

Twiners 

Ring      and      throstle"! 

overlookers  j 

Ring  or  throstle  spin 

ners    

Winders    .. 

Reelers 

Doublers   

Warpers    

Weaving  overlookers   ...: 
Weavers,  2  looms  

3  „       I 

4  „        

,,        average 

E'ustian  weavers,  2  looms' 

3  „ 

4  .. 
,.             averagei 

Weavers' assistants  ] 

Dressers    ' 

jizers '■ 

rVarehousemen 
packers  


Year   1390. 

Authority 


48, 


":} 


L.  iG. 
M. 
M. 


and"! 


\   Totals  and  averages  "I 
'       of  all  employed  ...J 


s.   d. 


25    -^ 

19  6 
19  - 
19  6 
17  10 


W. 

M. 

M.  . 
M. 
M.    ■ 

^-    ■ 
W. 

W. 

W. 

w. 
w. 

G. 

M. 

M. 
L.  4M. 

L. 

L. 
L.  AM. 

M. 

M. 


W.  4  G.  — 

W.  &  G.  I  — 

W.  &  G.  - 

W.  &  G.  — 

W.  — 

M.       i  — 

L.AV.&G.  — 

L.W.&G.i  — 

W.  &  M.  j  — 

L.W.4G.!  — 

L.  W.  &  G.  — 

W.  &  M.  — 


1892.    i    1900. 


26    4 


176. 


17  7 
20    6 

23  - 
37  - 
35  10 

24  4 
19    7 

18  4 
18    4 

17  10 

18  5 


37  - 
16  3 
11    6 


1901. 


1906. 


47. 


s.    d. 

s.    d. 

J.    d. 

26    5 

29    5 

— 

=  } 

23    - 
30    7 

19    6-f 

21    3 
21    - 

20  lOI 
19    6/ 

—         30    5 


23    - 
21    9 


18    0 

y  - 


39    8 


'=_-{ 


20    8-> 


—  42     1 


13/-,  18/- 

16/-,  \ 
17/6/ 

—  ,16/-,,  17/. 

—  17/6, 18/- 


15    6 


16    4 


No. 


Av. 
s.    d. 


3ia     23    8 

263  '  28  6 
191  ,  42  3 
574  ,  30  11 

763  22  9 
439  22  3 

587  '  20  9 
1,945  19  8 
4,225  20  10* 

151  46  3 

3,165  41  10 

3,155  .  19  4 

2,953  14  - 


6,108 
68 


624 

1,169 
873 
179 
120 
92 
250 
P28 
394 

1,272 
209 
692 
107 

1,008 


16    4 

14  3 
14  4 
16  2 
19  10 
38     7 

11  10 

16  6 

21  3 

17  1 

12  7 

18  6 

22  11 
17    5 


26,805  1  21 


Including  491  tenters  unclassified  at  an  average  of  21s.  Id. 
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years  from  a  couple  of  large  firms,  and  Avhile  these  may  not  be 
quite  typical  as  regards  the  averages  in  any  particular  year,  the 
rates  of  change  will  probably  be  near  the  truth.  It  should  be 
noticed,  however,  that  no  group  of  mills,  however  many  may  be 
employed,  can  correctly  represent  the  changes  in  average  earnings 
over  a  long  period,  if  they  have  been  in  existence  all  the  time.  The 
tendency  being  to  put  in  larger  machinery',  involving  a  cpiestion  of 
space,  old  mills  have  often  to  renew  their  machinery  without  adding 
to  the  spiudleage,  because  there  is  not  space  for  extensions.  Some 
firms  have  actually  had  to  put  in  ring  frames  and  spin  ring  yarn 
because  their  mills  would  not,  when  the  old  mules  were  taken  out, 
contain  the  mules  of  the  size  with  which  it  has  been  desired  to 
replace  them.  The  total  effect  of  all  the  changes  in,  and  additions 
to,  the  machinery  of  a  district  can  only  be  estimated  when  a  general 
census  is  taken.  This,  of  course,  applies  to  all  trades  more  or  less, 
but  its  application  to  the  textile  trades  is  very  particularly  direct. 

Table  11  gives  the  details  relating  to  average  earnings  in  a 
normal  week  at  various  dates. 

Card  and  hhndng-room  operatives. 
In  1890  the  Oldham  employers  and  the  card-  and  blowing-room 
operatives  agreed  on  a  list  of  standard  wages  for  standard  machines. 
The  list  rates  are  not  earnings,  but,  like  the  gross  wages  of  the 
Oldham  spinning  list  referred  to  below,  are  the  basis  for  calculating 
the  piece  prices  to  be  paid  on  machines  of  all  sizes,  in  accordance 
with  the  standard  rate  for  the  standard  machine.  These  conditions 
remained  in  operation  for  several  years,  being  superseded  by  more 
elaborate  lists  for  a  wider  area.  At  the  commencement  they  were 
practically  a  co-ordination  and  standardisation  of  conditions  then  in 
vogue.  In  1903  a  Universal  list  for  cards  superseded  the  portion 
of  the  Oldham  list  dealing  with  strippers  and  grinders,  and  extended 
over  the  "  federation  area,"  a  not  quite  clearly  defineable  area,  but 
covering  Manchester,  Oldham,  Ashton,  Rochdale,  and  practically  all 
the  South  Lancashire  district,  not  necessarily  inchiding  Bolton, 
though  many  Bolton  employers  have  adopted  it.  It  has  also  ex- 
tended in  a  few  cases  to  towns  in  north  and  north-east  Lancashire. 
The  basis  of  the  list  is  a  payment  of  2S.  per  card  for  a  standard 
weight  carded,  the  number  of  men  employed  being  regulated  as  far 
as  possible  to  yield  14  cards  per  man.  As  the  conditions  vary  as  to 
the  amount  of  cotton  carded  and  the  number  of  cards  in  a  mill,  and 
provisions  are  also  made  for  extra  ])ayment  where  no  under-carder 
is  employed,  where  cards  are  ground  more  often  than  three-fourths 
of  the  total  number  of  cards  per  week,  and  other  features,  the 
standard  wage  is,  of  course,  only  a  measuring  point.  Under  the 
Oldham  card-room  list,  the  l»asis  was  a  standard  rate  of  245.  per 
week,  with  modifications  for  various  condition.s.  These  men  are 
classed  as  time  workers  or  "datal  hands,"  but  as  their  rates  of  pay 
depend  on  the  usual  amount  of  work  to  be  done,  and  they  have  to 
get  that  amount  of  work  done,  they  are,  in  raility,  piece-workers. 
No  operatives  in  the  trade  have  had  their  wages  advanced  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  the  "  card-room  jobbers,"  as  they  are  now  called, 
and  this  advance  has  been  a  part  of  a  deliberate  policy  to  create  an 
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additional  skilled  employment,  replacing  one  hitherto  quite  or  nearly 
unskilled,  and  greatly  reducing  the  number  of  men  employed.  The 
machinery  is  totall}^  different  from  what  it  was  fifty  or  less  years 
ago,  and  the  number  of  men  employed  is  reduced  by  more  than 
one-half.  In  the  case  of  the  frame  tenters,  the  rates  were  the  base 
rates  for  standard  lengths  of  machines,  namely,  slubbers,  84  spindles ; 
intermediates,  124  spindles;  and  rovers,  164  spindles,  i  per  cent, 
was  to  be  added  or  deducted,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  every  4  slubber, 
6  intermediate,  and  8  rover  spindles  over  or  below  the  standard 
size.  These  rates  are  given  in  the  table  below,  with  the  corresponding 
rates  after  general  advances  or  reductions  had  been  agreed  to.  In 
1907  a  new  list  for  frames,  again  a  "Universal  list,"  was  agreed 
to.  This  list  states  the  standard  conditions  for  55^  hours,  and  to 
it  was  to  be  added  a  5  per  cent,  advance  conceded  on  the  third 
pay  day  in  May,  1906.  In  1907  a  further  advance  of  5  per  cent, 
was  conceded,  but  this  was  taken  off  early  in  1909.  In  this 
list  medium  counts  on  frames  of  the  same  size  as  were  taken  for 
the  Oldham  list  standard  in  1891  are  the  starting  point,  with 
additional  payments  of  5  per  cent,  and  10  per  cent,  respectively  on 
coarse  and  very  coarse  counts,  and  a  reduction  of  5  per  cent,  on  fine 
counts.  The  Universal  list  varies  little  from  its  predecessor  in  the 
Oldham  district,  and  might  almost  be  called  an  elaboration  of  it. 
It  is  significant  of  the  possible  variations  in  earnings  under  this 
list  that  the  employers'  edition  of  it,  with  the  corresponding  rates 
calculated  from  the  standard  for  various  sizes  of  machines,  shows 
rates  varying  from  175.  ^d.  to  31.S.  io(/.  for  drawing  frame  tenters; 
from  17.S.  8(/.  to  295.  3(7.  for  big,  and  8s.  lod.  to  13.-;.  yd.  for  little 
or  back  slubber  tenters;  from  i^s.  -jd.  to  30.S.  8(7.  for  big,  and  from 
85.  6d.  to  145.  5'/.  for  little  intermediate  tenters;  and  from  12.^.  5(7. 
to  34s.  -jd.  for  big,  and  8s.  id.  to  17s.  3(7.  for  little  ro%-ing  frame 
tenters  (doffers).  This  list  came  into  operation  on  May  1,  1907, 
at  the  option  of  either  employer  or  employed  in  any  mill  at  which 
it  was  desired. 

As  -svith  spinning  so  with  frame  tenting,  there  are  tendencies  to 
increase  apart  from  the  general  advances  conceded  from  time  to 
time.  As  the  smaller  frames  are  taken  out  and  larger  ones  are  put 
in,  so  the  average  earnings  will  increase  apart  from  any  general 
changes.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  tendency  toward  larger  and  more 
efficient  machinery  is  continuous,  probably,  as  with  spinning, 
operating  with  greater  pressure  during  a  period  of  active  building 
and  extension  than  during  more  quiet  times. 

The  standard  rates  under  the  Oldham  and  Universal  lists  are 
given  in  the  following  table.  From  1889  to  1901  all  the  rates  are 
the  Oldham  list  rates.  In  1902  hours  were  reduced  by  one 
per  week  and  "  datal  hands  "  were  reduced  pro  rata,  the  grinders' 
standard  being  28s.  6(7.  after  the  change.  Piece  workers  in  the 
majority  of  cases  made  up  the  difference  at  once  by  increased 
eflFort,  so  that  the  figures  for  1900-01  practically  represent  1902-05 
also.  For  1905-07  the  rates  are  "  Universal"  list  rates,  except  for 
opener  feeders  and  engine  head  tenters,  who  are  not  included  in  the 
"  Universal "  lists. 
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Frame  tenters  are  not  all  women,  but  frame  tenting  is  a 
woman's  work,  and  nearly  all  tenters  are  of  i8  years  of  age  and  up. 
The  Census  of  Wages  Eeport,  1906,  does  not  mention  girl  frame 
tenters  at  all,  though  there  would  probably  be  200-300  al! 
together  in  the  Oldham  district,  mainly  on  single  slubbers  and 
rovers.  If  they  had  been  stated  separately  the  average  for  all 
frame  tenters  in  Table  11  would  have  been  slightly  reduced,  but 
perhaps  not  by  more  than  2d.  or  yl. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  way  in  which  the  stripper 
and  grinder  has  progressed.  A  reference  to  the  table  of  per- 
centage levels  under  the  various  lists  given  in  Table  1  ^  shows; 
the  general  changes  for  Oldham  district  card  and  blowing  room 
males  from  1871.  In  1886,  as  the  wage  census  shows,  the 
average  wage  was  only  21s.  lod.,  or  little  better  than  a  labourer's- 
wage.  By  that  date,  however,  some  firms  had  been  giving  their 
grinders  extra  work  and  the  average  is  kept  down  by  the  stripper, 
the  two  occupations  not  having  been  entirely  amalgamated.  The 
main  change  came  with  the  abandonment  of  the  old  roller  and 
clearer  cards  and  the  introduction  of  the  revolving  flat  cards  in  the 
latter  "  eighties,"  but  it  had  been  going  on  before.  In  1871  about 
20s.  per  week  Avas  the  average,  the  grinder  being  about  15.  better 
paid  than  the  stripper.  The  advance  in  1873  of  is.  6(7.  usually 
conceded  made  the  wages  21s.  to  23s.,  and  no  change  is  recorded 
after  until  the  reduction  of  1877'*.  If  no  other  changes  had  taken 
place,  the  wages  in  1906  would  have  been  18  "8  per  cent,  above 
those  of  1876,  that  is,  about  26s.  2d.  The  average  earnings^ 
however,  are  305.  iirf.,  or  over  40  per  cent,  above  the  probable 
average  of  22s.  then.  Speaking  in  1889,  Mr.  T.  Emmott,  M.P., 
stated  that  "forty  years  ago  Oldham  jobbers  had  135.  or  145.,  now 
they  are  grumbling  at  24s." 

In  addition  to  the  material  given  for  spinners  in  Table  11^ 
I  have  been  fortunate  in  obtaining  a  memorandum  book,  mainly 
relating  to  the  period  1870-72,  containing  the  details  of  the  gross 
wages  of  spinners,  the  amount  paid  for  piecing,  the  size  and  speed 
of  the  mule,  and  other  more  technical  details.  The  particulars 
relate  to  between  300  and  400  pairs  of  mules,  of  all  sizes,  in  nearly 
100  different  mills.  With  the  aid  of  these  details  we  are  able  ta 
make  some  intricate  calculations.     The  following  is  a  tabulation  : — 


^  See  pp.  3  and  4. 

*  A  local  newspaper  stated  in  January,  1875,  tliat  the  emplojers  had 
decided  that  male  datal  hands  were  to  have  the  same  wages  for  56^  hours  as 
for  59  when  the  Factory  Act  reduced  the  working  week. 
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Table  13. — Particulars  of  earnings  of  spinners  and  piecers,  Oldham, 
circa  1870-72. 


Piecers 

Minders. 

ICumber  of  dozen 
Bpiudles. 

Number 

of 
observa- 
tions. 

Number  of 
piecers. 

Average  earniugs. 

Number 

of 

observa- 

tious. 

Average 

gross 
earnings. 

Average 

net 
earnings. 

Full 
time. 

Half 
time." 

1 
Pair  of 
mules. 

Full-time 
piecer. 

Up  to  44 

24 

8 

20 

23 

27 

11 

24 

88 

80 

34 

17 

9 

2 

4 

24 

8 

29 

27 

30 

19 

46 

176 

161 

68 

35 

18 

5 

10 

2 
0 
2 
5 
14 
3 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

S.      d. 
14     4 
12  11 
19     2 
16     1 
18    9 

22  1 

23  3 

24  5 
24    6 

24  7i 

25  6 
25  11 
31     - 
30  11 

s.      d. 
13     9 
12  11 
12     9 

12  G\ 

13  8 
11  ]0 

11  10 

12  2.5 
12     2i 
12     4 

12  4J 

13  - 
12     5 
12     4i 

16 

0 

24 

23 

24 

6 

20 

81 

77 

29 

19 

5 

1 

,3 

.9.       d. 

43     9 

46  6 
49     - 

47  8 

48  4 
53     6 
55  10 
57     4 
57     2 
57     2 
60    6 

s.     d. 
29     5 

45 — 48        

49     52 

27     4 

53—56 

32  11 

57—60 

61—64 

65  —  63 

28  11 
26     3 
30     3 

69—76 

31     5 

77—84 

32  10 

85-88 

,32     6^ 

89—92    

31     8 

93—96 

34     7 

97_100 

67     6      36     6 

100  and  upwards 

67     8      41     9 

371 

656 

28 

22     5 

12     5 

328 

53  11 

31     6 

*  Other  than  where  two  half-time  little  piecers  took  the  place  of  one  full- 
timer. 


When  the  Oldham  list  was  being  compiled  in  1875,  both 
employers  and  spinners  made  extensive  inquiries.  The  results  of 
one  of  these  inquiries  are  referred  to  below.  The  underlying 
reason  for  the  introduction  of  this  list  was  that  previously  spinners 
made  their  own  arrangements  as  to  wages  of  piecers,  and  that  from 
1871  to  1875,  when  no  recognised  advance  in  spinners'  piece  rates 
took  place,  constant  agitation  was  going  on  by  the  piecers  for 
advances.  When,  as  frequently  happened,  an  advance  was  obtained, 
the  spinners,  who  were  the  losers,  applied  to  their  employers  for 
a  readjustment  of  piece  rates  to  compensate  them  for  the  increased 
cost  of  piecing.  We  have  several  instances  of  the  employers 
paying  i.s.,  i.s.  6'/.,  or  2."?.  per  week  to  the  piecers,  independent  of 
their  wage  from  the  minders.  This  plan  was  adopted  to  save  a 
revision  of  piece  prices.  In  1875  hours  were  reduced  by  the 
Factory  Act  to  56^  per  week,  and  the  piecers  took  concerted 
action  to  maintain  their  old  59  hours'  wages  for  a  56^  hours' 
working  week.  The  spiiuicrs  accordingly  "brought  in  a  new  list 
which  would  have  made  their  wages  15  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent, 
higher  for  56^  hours  than  they  were  for  59.  The  masters  refused  and 
then  the  men  demanded  an  advance  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  old 
list."''  They  were  then  earning  26.'?.  to  365.,  according  to  the  same 
authority.     The  outcome  of  this  was  that  a  "gross  list "  was  agreed 

'  Capital  and  Labour,  11th  August,  1875. 
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upon.  This  list  stated  the  gross  earnings  for  minders  and  piecers 
on  mules  varying  from  36  to  116  dozen  spindles,  in  the  following 
form  (taking  a  then  very  typical  size  of  mule)  : 


Kumber  of  dozens. 


Total  earninsjs. 


£      s.      d. 
2      18      - 


Percentage  (spinners).  Percentage  (piecers). 


•18 


44-82 


The  total  earnings  are  the  amount  which  should  be  earned  hy 
minders  and  piecers,  and  the  prices  for  the  various  counts  spun  are 
calculated  accordingly.  There  were,  of  course,  other  particulars, 
some  of  which  will  be  referred  to  later,  two  being  the  important 
scale  of  payment  for  "over-speed,"  and  the  payment  of  is.  per  Aveek 
extra  for  spinning  pin  cops,  that  is,  weft  for  weavers  shuttles.  Had 
this  list  been  strictly  adhered  to,  piecers'  wages  would  vary  from 
year  to  year  exactly  in  proportion  Avith  those  of  spinners.  The 
Secretary  of  the  operatives,  however,  translated  the  list  percentages  to 
minders  and  piecers  into  actual  money,  and  a  standard  wage  for 
piecers  varying  according  to  the  number  of  spindles  in  a  pair  of 
mules  has  been  operative  ever  since.  Apart  from  percentage  list 
changes,  therefore,  piecers'  wages  will  only  have  advanced  with 
the  increased  average  size  of  the  mules. 

The  following  table  will  indicate  what  that  advance  has  l^een  : — 
Table  14. 


1870-72 1    1871-72 

(all      I     (69—8+ 

sizes).       dozens). 


Minders,  gross    53/11 

Piecers,  per  minder  j    22/5 

Minders,  nett )    31/6 

Big  piecers,  average 
Little  piecers, aver-  "I 

age* J 

All  piecers,  average*    12/5 
Level  of  list  prices 


1S76 

1886 

1906 

(69-84 

(all 

(all 

dozens). 

sizes). 

sizes). 

58/9 

58/9 

73/10 

26/6 

25/7 

32/- 

32/3 

33/2 

41/10 

— 

15/2 

19/- 

— 

10/9i 

14/- 

13/3 

13/- 

16/7 

100 

85 

105 

Advance 
percent. 

1886- 
1906. 


25-8 
25-0 
261 
25-3 

29-6 

27-7 
235 


*  T-ffo  half-timers  wliere  known  being  taken  as  one  full-timer. 


These  figures  consist  of  an  extract  for  1870-72  from  the  previous 
table,  showing  the  earnings  on  mules  of  69 — 84  dozen  spindles ; 
for  1874,  of  a  summary  of  similar  particulars  according  to  a  "list  " 
compiled  by  the  operatives;  and  for  1876  of  similar  details  from 
the  Oldham  list.  In  1874-76  these  undoubtedly  reflect  the  average 
earnings  very  closely.  By  comparison  with  the  census  of  1886  and 
1906  we  see  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  between  two 
periods.  Acting  on  the  principle  that  all  changes  in  size,  speed,  Sec, 
have  been  brought  about  uniformly  between  the  two  periods,  we  are 
able  by  the  percentage  list  changes  to  interpolate  very  nearly  the 
earnings  of  both  piecers  and  spinners  from  1876  to  1907,  but  not 
later,  because  a  very   important  alteration   to  the   list  came  into 
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operation  in  January,   1908,  as  the  rest  of  the  agitation  over  the 
"  fine  counts  "  question. 

A  study  of  the  whole  of  the  evidence  suggests  the  following 
averages,  with  an  advance  to  piecers  between  1833  and  1836,  and  a 
reduction  by  1851.  Wages  in  1853  were  stated  in  Dunckley's 
Charter  of  the  Nations  to  have  been  about  the  same  as  in  1846. 

Table  15. — Estimated  u-ages  of  spinners  and  piecers,  Oldham,  1833-1906. 


Spinners. 

Piecers  (avtTiige) 

1 
S|)iiiner3. 

Piecers  (averagt-). 

s.     d. 

s.    d. 

*.     d. 

.1.     d. 

1833 

26     1 

6     2 

1889 

35     3 

13   10 

'41 

24     - 

7     - 

'90 

35     4 

13  10 

'60 

28     - 

11     - 

'91 

37     3 

14  11 

'71 

31     6 

12     6 

'92 

37     3 

14  11 

'74 

31     2 

13     5 

'93 

36     2 

14     4 

'75 

31     - 

13     - 

'94 

36     2 

14     4 

'76 

32     3 

13     3 

'95 

36     8 

14     4 

'77 

31     3 

12  lU 

'96 

36     2 

14^4 

'78 

28    7 

11     8 

'97 

36     2 

14     4 

'79 

27    5 

11     1 

'98 

36     3 

14     4 

1880 

29     8 

11  11 

'99 

37     7 

14  10 

'81 

32     1 

12   10 

1900 

39     7 

15     8 

'82 

32     8 

13     - 

'01 

39     7 

15     9 

'83 

33     4 

13     3 

'02 

39     7 

15     9 

'84 

33  11 

13     5 

'03 

39     8 

15  10 

'85 

32     7 

12  10 

'04 

39     8 

15  10 

'86 

33     2 

13     - 

'05 

39     8 

15  11 

•'87 

33     3 

13     - 

'06 

41   10 

16     7 

'88 

35     3 

13   K) 

Since  1875  little  piecers  have  averaged  about  40  per  cent,  of 
the  gross  wage  for  l)ig  and  little  piecers,  so  that  if  the  piecers' 
average  here  given  is  multiplied  by  2,  about  60  per  cent,  will 
represent  the  big  piecers'  wage  and  40  per  cent,  that  of  the  little 
piecer. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  if  these  figures  fairly  rejjresent  the  facts 
an  appreciable  slackening  of  the  rate  of  advance,  apart  from  actual 
list  changes,  took  place  after  1886.  For  this  slackening  there  is 
some  probaliility.  In  the  first  case,  speeds  were  greatly  increased 
after  the  introduction  of  the  list  in  1876.  By  the  list,  3  draws, 
that  is  3  tr.avels  of  the  carriage  in  and  out,  for  a  63-inch  stretch, 
in  fifty  .seconds,  was  taken  as  the  standard,  and  all  quicker  speed 
than  this  was  to  be  paid  for  as  "  over-speed."  The  method  of 
payment  was,  that  for  every  second  quicker  than  3  draws  in 
fifty  seconds  an  addition  to  the  gross  earnings  of  6]*^/.  for  nuiles  of 
64  dozen  spindles,  7^*/.  for  80,  and  7^^/.  for  92  dozen  spindles  was 
to  be  paid.  Now,  in  1876,  3  draws  in  fifty  seconds  was  a  quick 
speed.  In  1870-72,  out  of  nearly  400  observations  only  15  pairs 
of  mules  ran  (juickly  enough  to  qualify  for  payment  for  overspced 
if  the  arrangement  had  been  in  existence.  To-day  the  overspced 
basis  is  3  draws  in  forty-four  seconds.  I>y  1876  the  average  could 
not  have  been  3  in  50,  or  this  would  not  have  been  the  b.'isis  of  the 
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overspeed  clause.  Probably,  after  the  reduction  of  hours  in  1875, 
and  during  the  subsequent  trade  depression,  when  margins  between 
raw  cotton  and  yarn  prices  were  appreciably  finer,  this  means  of 
economising  was  extensively  adopted.  Mr.  Samuel  Andrew, 
writing  to  the  Oldhani  Examiner  and  Courier  in  August,  1885,  gives 
numerous  instances  of  the  earnings  on  the  same  mules  in  1877, 
when  prices  were  at  list  net,  and  1885,  when  prices  were  at  lo  per 
cent,  below.     On  the  weft  mules  the  averages  were — 


Gross. 

Piecers. 

Minder 

i,  nett. 

s.       d. 

*. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

1877 

71      9 

34 

5 

37 

3 

1885 1             69      7 

i 

31 

~ 

38 

7 

and  on  the  twist  mules — 

s.       d. 

s. 

d. 

*. 

d. 

1877 

63       2 

27 

- 

36 

2 

1885 

59     10 

24 

4 

35 

6 

Actually,  in  1885,  they  should  have  been  64s.  jd.  weft,  gross,, 
and  565.  lod.  twist,  gross,  if  no  alteration  in  speed  had  taken  place. 
They  were,  therefore,  5s.  and  35.  above  these  earnings.  Mr. 
Andrew  ascribes  the  improvement  to  increased  speed  and  improved 
machinery  and  material.  Of  course,  the  examples  were  all  based  on 
observations  of  large  mules,  and  the  average  earnings  are  not- 
typical,  though  the  ratio  between  1877  and  1885  may  be. 

Twining. 

Oldham  is  also  a  centre  for  "  twining,"  that  is,  doubling  yarn  on 
mules  instead  of  on  frames.  In  the  Wage  Census,  1886,  Eeport, 
"  twining "  was  given  separately  from  spinning  and  weaving,  and 
all  places  except  Halifax  were  amalgamated.  In  1906  the  details 
are  given  of  twiners'  earnings  at  Oldham  and  "  Yorkshire  district."' 
"We  cannot  tell  how  far  Oldham  predominates  in  the  figure  for  1886» 
but  probably  Oldham  twiners  formed  the  bulk  of  the  returns,  and 
the  figure  for  all  places  except  Halifax  has  been  given  in  tha 
Oldham  tabulation.  The  figures  are  not  of  much  consequence  as 
we  have  so  few  details  for  this  occupation,  but  in  Oldham  the  wages 
of  twiners  have,  according  to  the  evidence  of  a  high  authority,, 
always  approximated  to  those  of  spinners.  The  census  returns 
bear  the  statement  out. 

JFeaving. 

Oldham  has  never  been  much  of  a  centre  for  plain  calico- 
weaving,  but  it  is  the  chief  centre  for  weaving  of  fustians  and 
velveteens.  In  1906,  of  1,511  weavers  (all  working  full  time) 
returned  to  the  Census,  1,008,  or  two-thirds,  were  in  the  Oldham 
district,  390  in  the  Yorkshire  district,  and  the  rest  were  not  in  any 
case  a  large  enough  group  to  be  separately  stated.     There  are  two- 
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special  features  about  this  branch  of  the  trade,  one  being  that  it  has 
ahnost  invariably  been  busy  when  the  ordinary  calico  trade  has 
been  slack,  e.g.,  1879, 1886,  1893-94,  and  the  other,  that  the  number 
of  looms  per  weaver  is  low  and  has  not  appreciably  increased  for 
thirty  years.  In  1886  the  whole  of  the  fustian  weavers  were  given 
together  in  one  section;  in  1906  we  have  details  for  the  two 
districts  mentioned  above.     The  comparison  is  as  follows  : — 


1886. 

1906. 

Looms 
per  weaver. 

Average 
per  loom. 

Avera-ie 
per  wcuver. 

Looms 
pet  weaver. 

Average 
per  loom. 

AverHge 
per  weaver. 

Oldham  

United  Kingdom   .... 

316 

S.       d. 
5     3-6 

*.       d. 
16     10.^ 

2-9 
3-2 

S.      d. 
6     01 
5     9-4 

*.      d. 

17  5 

18  6 

At  Oldham,  between  1886  and  190G,  there  was  a  slight  increase 
of  looms  per  weaver,  mainly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  trade,  which 
was  then  busy,  had  for  some  years  been  depressed,  and  the  higher 
wages  in  the  card  room  had  attracted  those  who  would  otherwise 
have  been  weaving  recruits.  In  the  meantime,  the  proportion  of  the 
trade  done  at  Oldham  has  increased,  and  as  there  are  practically  no 
men  weavers  and  few  women  four-loom  M-eavers  at  Oldham,  and  over 
one-half  of  the  weavers  in  other  districts  are  men  on  four  looms,  the 
effect  of  the  change  in  the  distribution  of  the  trade  has  been  to  keep 
the  average  looms  per  weaver  down. 

In  1833,  the  average  wage  per  head  of  all  employed  was 
I0.5.  ']d.;  in  1886  it  was  17s.  2d.,  and  in  Septenilter,  1906,  2\s., 
for  those  working  full  time,  and  205.  7'/.  for  all,  including  those 
working  more  or  less  than  full  time.  The  Labour  Gazette  monthly 
returns  meaned  for  the  year  show  the  following  averages  per  head 
of  all  employed  full-,  over-,  and  short-time  workers  included  : — 

s.    d.      I  s.       d.  s.     d. 

1905  19  10     1907  21  2i   '   1909  19  6 

'00  20  5   I    '08  20  5   i   (January  to  August) 

The  wage  census  shows  20s.  7^/.  as  the  mean  of  twelve  monthly 
statements  in  1906.  The  following  index  numbers  .show  the 
changes  in  average  wages  in  the  Oldham  district  calculated  from 
details  given  in  the  previous  tables  and  adjusted  in  conformity  with 
these  averages  (1886  =  100). 


Table  16. 

1833  Oil 

'36  67J 

'40-41 661 

'50  64. 

•60  79 

'66  80 


-Index  numbers,  Oldham,  1833-1906. 


1870 
'74 

'77 
'80 
•83 
•86 


90J 

97  J 

1018 

97  J 

102J 

100 


1891 
•90 

1900 
•06 


107 
iioj 

116i 
122 
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Bolton  and  district. 


We  have  not  mucli  difficulty  in  dealing  with  our  information  for 
this  district,  as  on  the  whole  it  is  consistent,  and  as  far  as  spinning 
branches  are  concerned,  sufficient.  The  card  room  presents  no 
difficulty,  the  noticeable  feature  being  that  wages  have  been  lower 
than  in  other  districts  consistently  from  1883  until  the  present. 
In  spinning,  our  difficulty  is  mainly  caused  through  the  change  from 
hand  mules  to  self-actors.  We  hear  of  these  latter  at  fairly  early 
dates,  and  the  list  still  in  operation  dates  from  1858,  but  hand 
mules  were  actually  working  as  recently  as  three  years  ago.  The 
details  are  given  in  Table  17. 
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"We  nave  some  material  which  could  not  easily  he  tahulated  in 
this  table.  In  the  Quarterly  Rericiv,  of  1859,  it  is  stated  that  the 
Preston  spinners  in  1836  struck  for  the  Bolton  rate  of  2  6.s'.  6d. 
Chadwick,  in  1859,  gave  the  following  details  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Ashworth  : — 

Spinners'  ai'erage  wages,  1842-59. 


400  spiiiJIes  eiicli  mule. 

Tear. 

Per 

2o  llis. 

Gross. 

Piccers. 

Net  to  spinner*. 

S42    

s. 
4 
4 
4 
5 

d. 
7 

11 
4 

1 

36 
3S 
35 
41 

d. 

6 

_ 

.1.       d. 
16      - 
16       - 
16       - 
16       - 

s.       d. 

20       - 

'46  

'50  

i         22       - 
1         19      6 

'59  

25       - 

1 

On 

'  (loulile-derkcil "  mules. 

•50  

3 

lU 

59 

10 

29       - 

30    10 

These  particulars  relate  to  self-acting  mules.  Doulile-decking 
is  often  heard  of  in  Factory  Inspectors'  Reports,  and  means  the 
coupling  up  of  two  pairs  of  short  mules  under  the  control  of  one 
spiiuier.  At  one  time  it  was  frequently  adopted  as  a  means  of 
competition  with  long  mules,  Itut  it  never  really  was  suHicienlly 
in  vogue  appreciably  to  atTect  the  average  wage.  l)ouble-deckc'd 
mules  are  still  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  Lancashire,  but  not 
to  any  great  extent.  The  most  important  point  in  this  table 
is  the  evidence  of  an  advance  after  1842,  the  rctluctioii  ami  the 
considerable  advance  between  1850  and  1859. 

Speaking  in  the  debate  on  the  Factory  Act,  1844,  John  Uiight 
gave  the  following  particulars  relating  to  Ashworth's,  Bolton  : — 


.Vmiilicr. 

Ami 

ii'^p. 

Male?,  13—16  years  

126 
97 
136 
113 
135 
6S 

4 
9 
21 
4 
6 
H 

d. 

5|f 

s 

17—21      „      1 

,,       21  rears  aud  upwards  

Females,  13 — 16  years  

„         17—21      „      ; 

7 

„         21  years  and  upwards  ' 

9i 

Total 

675 

9 

5^ 

Piecers'  wages  at  Bolton  have  always  Ijecn  a  matter  of  individual 
bargaining  between  the  sjnnner  and  picccr,  and  piecers'  wages  arc 
and  always  have  been  lower  there  than  elsewhere.  Attempts  have 
been  made  on  several  occasions  to  standardise  the  j)iccers'  wages,  and 
in  1908  a  scale  was  decided  on.     In   1870  the  details  of  a  scheme 
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drawn  up  by  the  self-actor  minders  throw  some  light  on  the 
earnings  of  that  time.  They  suggested  that  the  earnings  should 
be  not  less  than  : — 


Spinner. 

Piecer. 

Cieeler. 

For    500  spindles 

600         „       

•f.     d. 
23     - 
27     6 
30    - 
32     6 
35     - 
37     6 

«.     d. 
9    6 

10  6 

11  6 

12  6 

13  6 

14  6 

s.    d. 

6  6 

7  - 

700         „       

7    6 

800         ,            

8    - 

900         „       

8     6 

„    1,000 

9    - 

This  scale,  however,  never  came  into  practice. 

In  1884,  Mr.  J.  T.  Fielding,  the  operatives'  secretary,  gave  the 
U.S.A.  Consul  the  following  statement  of  the  "actual  average  of  all 
mules,  good  and  bad,  within  two  miles  radius  round  Bolton  "  : — 


Wages,  net. 

Number  of  piecers. 

Wages  of 

piecei-s. 

Si,indles. 

Hand  mules. 

Self-iic 

or?. 

Hiiiid 
mules. 

Self- 
attors. 

Hand  mulei<. 

Self-actors. 

s. 

d. 

•S'. 

d. 

s.      d. 

s.      d. 

6(X)and  under 

32 

- 

30 

6 

2 

2 

19    - 

19     - 

602—    750  .... 

35 

6 

31 

2 

2 

2 

20     - 

20     - 

752—    800  ..  . 

38 

- 

29 

3 

3 

2 

26     - 

21.    - 

802—    850  .... 

39 

- 

30 

2 

3 

2 

26     - 

21     6 

852—    900  .... 

36 

- 

33 

10 

3 

2 

26     - 

21     6 

902—    950  ... 

42 

_ 

36 

4 

3 

2 

26     - 

22     - 

952—1,000  .... 

38 

6 

37 

- 

3 

2 

26     - 

22     6 

1,002—1,050  ... 

40 

- 

39 

- 

3 

2 

26     - 

22     6 

],'  52— 1,100  .... 

35 

0 

40 

3 

3 

2 

20     - 

23     - 

1,102—1,150  .... 

39 

3 

4"' 

3 

39     - 

26     - 

1,152  and  up  .... 

38 

6 

44 

6 

4 

3 

39     - 

31     - 

The  bulk  of  the  spinners  were  stated  to  have  from  900  to  1,050 
spindles.  Except  on  the  very  long  mules  the  earnings  of  hand  mule 
spinners  were  appreciably  higher  than  those  of  self-actor  minders. 

In  weaving,  besides  the  ordinary  calico  woven  on  narrow  looms, 
Bolton  is  a  centre  for  the  weaving  of  quilts,  &c.,  on  broad  looms.  The 
earnings  per  loom  on  the  broad  looms  are  so  much  higher  than  on  the 
narrow  looms  that  their  inclusion  or  omission  makes  a  considerable 
difference  to  the  average.  The  only  weaving  record  we  have,  given 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  George  Lord,  merely  states  the  average  per 
loom.  Bolton  averages  have  never  been  high,  and  Mr.  Lord's  figures 
suggest  that  they  may  include  the  broad  looms.  In  any  case,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  the  averages  separately,  and  they  have  been 
omitted  from  Table  17,  so  they  may  be  given  here  in  more  detail : — 
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The  History  of  IFages  in  the  Cotton  TiwJe 
Table  18. —  ]Veavinff,  Bolton  and  distiict. 

Oniitlin'^  broad  looms. 


2  looms 

3  „ 

4  „ 

All 


Lcoma        per  "1 
weaver / 

Average     per 
loom 


:■} 


1906. 

1906. 

Bolton. 

Leis;!'. 

District. 

\unil:er  i  Averae*". 

Xumlier. 

Average.   .Viiniber. 

AverHge. 

Niinilier 

Averiige. 

.V. 

589      10 
3.:9      15 
711      17 

d. 

lOi 
9 

4 

928 

1.212 

644 

.1. 
13 
18 
22 

d. 

4       461 

1        337 

11        649 

s. 
10 
15 
20 

d. 
9 
9 

1,389 
1,549 
1,293 

•v.      d. 
12     6 
17    7 
21     6 

1,659      14 

10 

2,78  i 

17 

7     1,4  i7 

13 

9 

4,231 

17     1 

3  07 

4/yi 

2-86 
6/2-2 

313 

5/4-2 

2  95 
5/9-6 

Including  broad  looms. 


1  loom :     173 

2  looms    641 

3  „        '     359 


12  10 
12  4 
15     9 


711   i   17     4 


1,010 

1,212 

644 


All   I 

L  oms        per  1 
weaver j 

Average     per 
loom 


1,884 


15     -  1 2,866 


15  9 
13  1 
22  11 


461 
337 


10     9 
15     9 


649      20     - 


18    3  1 1,447 


15     9 


per  "1 


2-85 
5/3i 


28 
6/6i 


1,471  14 
1,549  17 
1,293     21 


29 
6/06 


4,313    17    7 


The  advance  in  avera<j;e  eainings  Ijctwoen  li^SG  and  I'JUG  i.s  tliu.s 
found  to  be  greater  if  the  liroad  looms  are  inchuled  than  if  omitted. 
On  the  assumption  tliat  Lord's  5>'.  9'/.  per  hjoni  in  18S3  includes 
some  l)ioad  looms,  and  that  the  nund»er  of  looms  ])er  weaver  increased 
from  2 "2  in  1850  to  2-85  in  1886,  we  get  the  following  as  our 
weavers'  aver;iires  at  vaiious  years: — 


Average  per  loom  ... 
Looms  )>er  weaver... 

Aveiiijjc  jiiT  ■weaver 


1»3:4 

IsSu. 

1860. 

i«;i) 

I9;;. 

InM. 

i^nti. 



4/7 

6/2 

4/9 

5/9 

5/6 

5/31 

— 

2-2 

24 

2-7 

2-8 

2-8 

2-85 

0/3 

10/1 

12/5 

12/10 

lfi/1 

15/5 

15/- 

6/0-6 
29 
17/7 


The  trade  union  stated  the  average  wage  in  1892  as  20.".,  pre- 
sumalily  referring  to  the  four-loom  weaver,  and  not  including  girls. 

In  the  census  of  1833  the  average  wage  of  all  empkned  was 
ga.  3^'/.,  ;  in  1886,  14.'?.  ml.,  and  in  1000,  i8.<.'.  id.  for  those  working 
full  time,  and  175,  ic(/.  for  all  employed.      These  figures  relate  to 
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September.  Taking  the  mean  numbers  paid  wages  and  the  amounts 
paid  on  the  last  pay  day  in  each  month  the  average  was  i-js.  lod. 
This  may  be  compared  with  the  averages  from  the  similar  monthly 
returns  in  the  Labour  Gazette,  viz. : — 


1905 
'06 


s.      d. 

17  n 

1907 

17  101 

'08 

s.      d.     I  s.      d. 

1^     7     \     1909  18     4 

18     3     I      (January  to  August) 


AVorking  out  the  intermediate  j^ears  from  the  tabulated  details  we 
get  the  following  index  numbers  representing  the  changes  in  average 
wages  of  cotton  operatives  in  the  Bolton  district,  1833  to  1906. 
(1886  =  ioo):— 

Table  19. 


183.3  

..  62i 

1863- 

64.... 

..   80J 

1886  

100 

'36  

..  631 

'66 

..   89* 

'91  

110 

'40-11 

..  GH 

'71 

..   93 

'96  

113 

'46  

..  681 

'74 

..  lOU 

'50  

..  67* 

'77 

..  106i 

1900  

119 

'55  

..  71* 

•80 

..  101* 

'06  

121 

'60  

..  Blf 

'83 

..  103* 

Ashton-under-Lyne  and  district. 

This  is  a  cotton  spinning  district  of  suffi;ient  importance  to 
make  it  very  regrettable  that  we  have  very  little  material  about 
wages,  and  that  what  we  have  is  practically  confined  to  the  period 
1833-41,  and  to  1886  and  1906.  The  details  are  given  in  Table  20, 
and  call  for  no  comment.  Spinners'  wages  are  mainly  governed  by 
the  local  list ;  the  counts  spun  average  lower  than  40s,  and  the 
average  earnings  are  the  same  as  at  Oldham,  viz.,  415.  \od.,  and 
only  6d.  per  week  higher  than  the  average  for  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire.  Except  that  weavers'  earnings  are  rather  lower,  this 
correspondence  of  the  spinners'  average  to  the  average  of  the 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  area  is  typical  of  practically  all  the 
occupations. 

"We  learn  from  the  Quarter]  1/  Review  of  1859  that  in  1829  3,000 
persons  in  Ashton  and  Stalybridge  were  involved  in  a  ten  weaks' 
strike  by  the  coarse  spinners,  who  earned  from  28.?.  to  31s.  This 
apparently  had  some  connection  with  a  strike  at  Manchester  at  the 
same  date.  The  fine  spinners  were  stated  to  have  been  earning 
from  30.5.  to  355.  at  that  time. 

We  are  not  able  to  obtain  any  very  useful  index  numbers  from 
our  details  for  this  district.     The  series  indicates — 


1833 
'36 


65 
671 


1810-41 63j 

'86  100 


190: 


119i 


The  numbers  for  1833-41  do  not  vary  greatly  from  those  for  the 
Oldham  district,  and  between  1886  and  1906  the  advance,  namely, 
19  per  cent.,  is  again  not  unlike  the  21  per  cent,  for  Bolton  and 
22  per  cent,  for  Oldham.  The  changes  in  piece  price  levels  have 
almost  invariably  followed  those  at  Oldhara  for  the  past  thirty 
years,  so  that  unless  some  extraordinary  occurrence  has  altered  the 
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Table  20. — AsHToy-uxDER-LYNE  and  District.     Average  earnings  of  cotton  operative 
for  an  ordinary  week's  irork,  1833-1906. 


Year   

Authority 

M. 

M. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

M. 

M. 
L.and  M. 

L. 
L.  and  M. 

L. 

\V.  and  G. 

M. 

W. 
\V.  and  G. 
W.  and  G. 
W.  G.  &  L 
W.  an.l  M. 

M. 

1833. 

183(5-37. 

IS  11.          183(5.37. 

1841. 

183t5-.37.       1811.    i    1841 

4&  40. 

54a. 

.54(1.       1        54ft. 

546. 

54i:.       1     oic.     1     bii 

Carding  overlookers 

Strippers  and  grinders 
Draw-frame  tenters 

s.    d.        s.    d. 
20  10           — 

7~9           - 

8    -     1      — 

s.    d. 

24    0 

9/-,  7/-. 
5/- 

7    9 
10     fi 

s.    d. 

21/-,  2G/- 



s.    d. 

7/-,  12/6* 
22/-,  2.5/- 

8/-,  11/- 

s.    d. 

27/-,  30/- 
10    0 

s.    d. 

24    - 

7    9 

.<:.     ■/ 

Intermediate  tenters  ... 

8    6 

25  11 

20     8 

>'{ 

5    6 
3    7 

8    6 

22    8 
10    2 

27    - 

9/-.  7/-. 

5/- 

10    - 

Spinning  overlookers  ... 

17'-,  2 

Biff  piecers  

6 

Scavengers  

Throstle      and      ringl 

spinners    J 

Weaving  overlookers   ... 





3  „       

4  „       

- 

10  11         10    6 



24     3     1       —       1         — 



10    7i 

_       ,        _        1        _        1        _ 

—        1      _       1      _ 

Year   

Authority 


Carding  overlookers M. 

.Strippers  and  grinilers  ..  M. 

Draw-frame  tenters  W. 

Sluliber  tenters  W. 

Intermediate  tenters  ...  W. 

Hoviiig  tenters   VV. 

Tenters' average    W. 

Spinning  overlookers  ...  M. 

Spinners M. 

Big  piecers  L.Bi\dM 

Little  piecers  L. 

PieCTs'  average L.  and  M. 

Scavengers  L. 

Throstle      and      ringl  ^y.andG. 

spniners    J         •»■■•«-<. 

Weiiving  overlookers    ..  M. 

Warpers    W. 

Heelers W.  and  O, 

Weavers,  2  looms  W.  ami  G 

3       W.  (}.  <HL 

4      W.andM 

,,        average — 

Dressers M. 

Average  of  all — 


18.37. 


1877. 


1886. 


1906. 


s.    d. 


s.    d. 


s.   d. 

I     23    - 
I     15  10 

lj.17  10 

J     16    9 


20/2,  27/4,  .^9  - 

—  !  16  - 

—  9  6 

—  12  9 


No. 


113 
368 
416 

1,527 

1,943 

84 

\,W>\ 

1,2.34 

814 
2,048 

36ti 

105 

208 
176 
1,779 
1.2.55 
3,1(58 
1,47(! 
5,8<>i1 


Aver. 


•f.  d. 

M  4 

21  5 

16  2 

15  loj 

15  11 

36  6 
31  1 
14    2 

9    8 

12  6 
3    61 

13  11 

37  4 

17  9 
12  11§ 
11     1 

16  19 
21)  6 
1(5  6 
.38  10 


No. 


Aver. 


75 

1845 

278 

150 

198 

663 

l,409t 

72 

1,265 

1,280 

1,131 

2,411 

227 

161 

92 

1,068 

849 

2,575 

645 

4,0(59 

17 


13    6 


18,319         16    3        14,452 


s.    d. 

40  1 
30  10 
21  5 
20  11 
20    2 

19  5 

20  4t 
42  10 

41  10 
17  11 

11  5 
14  11 

14  10 

42  2 
19  7 
13    9§ 

12  4 
17  10 

21  11 
17     4 

43  1 


19    5 


*  I'nelianged  since  1832. 

t  Including  IM  tenters  iinelassified  at  21*.  9/. 

I  Half  time. 

'   JtfrliTs  and  winders  romliine(l. 
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normal  course  of  wages  (and  of  this  we  have  no  evidence)  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  course  of  wages  at  Ashton-under-Lyne  and 
district  has  been  similar  throughout  to  the  course  of  wages  at 
Oldham.  In  1886  the  average  of  all  employed  was  i6.s\  yl.  In 
1906  the  average  of  those  working  ordinary  full  time  was  19.S.  5^/., 
and  that  of  all  workers,  including  those  who  worked  more  or  less 
than  full  time,  was  19s.  yi.,  and  the  average  as  shown  by  the 
num])ers  employed  and  Avages  paid  at  the  last  pay-day  in  each 
month  was  rgs.  2d.  The  averages  shown  by  the  similar  figures 
in  the  Labour  Gazette  since  1905  have  been — 


s.     d. 

190>  

....     19     5 

1907 

'OR  

19    7 

'08 

s.  d. 
20  - 
18     7 


.9.     d. 

1909  18     9 

(January  to  August ) 


Stockport  and  Neighbourhood. 

As  at  Ashton,  so  at  Stockport,  there  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  material  for  the  period  1833-42,  and  practically  no  further 
information  until  the  Census  of  1886.  Before  1833  we  have  a 
statement  which  is  of  value,  and  some  general  information  difficult 
to  fit  into  any  scheme,  yet  of  interest  in  itself.  The  general 
tabulation  of  the  details  is  given  in  Table  21. 

Spinning. — A  witness  to  the  Commission  on  Artizans  and 
Machinery,  stated  that  in  1814,  yl.  per  lb.  was  paid  to  jenny 
spinnei's  for  spinning  number  12's,  and  that  working  14  hours  a  day 
the  earnings  were  24.?.  a  week.  In  1818  the  price  had  fallen  to 
211-7.  per  lb.  and  the  earnings  to  15.?.,  16.:^.  A  strike  took  place  for 
an  advance  to  3'/.  per  lb.  but  presumabh'  it  was  unsuccessful,  as  in 
1824  the  price  was  still  ihd.  but  the  earnings  had  advanced  to 
17.?.  6d.,  iSs.  and  igs.  a  week.  As  has  already  been  pointed  out,*^ 
the  range  of  spinners'  earnings  was  so  great  during  the  early  years 
of  the  industry  that  these  low  rates  do  not  necessarily  conflict  with 
those  of  first-class  spinners  given  for  corresponding  years  in  the 
tables. 

In  1842  the  intense  depression  of  trade  caused  several  com- 
parisons of  wages  with  previous  years  to  be  made,  and  in  the 
Report  of  the  Assistant  Poor  Law  Commissioners  (XXXV  of  1842) 
we  learn  that  reductions  in  spinning  prices  per  1,000  hanks  had 
been  made  from  25.  iirf.  in  1839  to  25.  6(/.  in  1841,  and  25.  ifL 
in  1842  for  precisely  the  same  work,  and  that  this  30  per  cent, 
reduction  was  "  about  the  general  rate  for  spinning."  The  same 
authority  gives  the  reduction  in  the  card  room  as  7^  per  cent, 
since  1839,  and  9  or  10  per  cent,  in  weaving.  In  77  firms,, 
in  1836,  8,775  operatives  averaged  12s.  9^(7.  per  week,  and  in 
1841,  8,381  averaged  ii.s.  i^d.  when  working  full  time.  Much 
short  time  was  worked,  however,  and  there  was  a  "  six  weeks' 
turnout."  The  average  reduction  between  1835  and  1842  is  said 
by  this  authority  to  have  been  15  per  cent,  on  the  1842  wages, 
and  Cooke  Taylor,  in  his  "  Tour  through  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  Lancashire,"  says,  that  in  1834-36  trade  was  prosperous 
and  wages  were  high,  and  that  since  1836  there  have  been  reductions 

"  See  Section  IF,  v.  27. 
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equal  to  15  or  20  per  cent.  In  1853  a  famous  successful  strike 
for  an  advance  of  10  per  cent,  took  place. 

The  averages  based  on  full-time  workers,  namely — 

*.     d.  s.     d. 

1831  10  11     I     1841  11     li 

'33  12     9     I        '86  13  11 

indicate  that  between  1833  and  1886  wages  in  the  Stockport 
district  did  not  advance  as  c^uickly  as  in  most  other  parts  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  In  1833  the  averages  at  Hyde  and 
Stockport  were  higher  than  at  any  other  centre,  and  the  average 
of  all  three  places  (ios\  mJ.)  was  higher  than  at  any  other  district. 
In  1886  the  average  was  i*.  4'/.  per  week  under  the  average  for 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  and  in  1906  seven  districts  have  a  higher 
average.  Between  1886  and  1906  the  advance  per  head  was 
38  per  cent.,  which  is  so  much  above  that  of  the  industry  as  a 
whole  that  it  suggests  that  the  18^6  average  was  too  low. 

At  the  census  of  1906  the  average  wage  for  all  full-time  workers 
was  195.  2(1.,  for  all  workers  i9.<;.,  and  the  mean  average  of  all 
for  th ;  year,  as  indicated  b}'  twelve  monthly  statements  of  total 
numbers  and  wages  paid,  was  i8*'.  7^/.  With  this  latter  figure  the 
similar  monthly  retu;  ns  in  the  Labour  Gazette  may  l)e  compared  as 
follows  : — 

*,      d.      '  X.      d.  x.       d. 

1905  18  4    1907  18  lOi  I  1909  IS  U 

'06  18  9i  ;   'OS  19  1   I   (January  to  Aup;ust) 

The  index  numbers  indicated  by  these  averages  are  : — 

1836  =  100. 

1833  78J       I       1841  80  190"!  137J 

'36  9I5       !         '86  100 


Xwth  and  XortJi-East  Lanmshire  distridg. 
Preston,  BlacJctntrn,  Darvsen,  Accringlon,  C'horlei/,  Clitheroe,  dr. 

It  has  been  found  advisable  for  several  reasons  to  tabulate  the 
details  relating  to  all  these  centres  together.  In  the  first  place 
weaving  is  the  chief  branch  of  the  trade  carried  on  in  the  district, 
practically  all  of  it  under  the  uniform  list  which  superseded  the 
local  lists  in  1892,  so  that  except  that  there  are  some  six-loom 
weavers  in  the  Blackburn  district  and  none  in  the  Preston  district, 
the  conditions  of  labour  are  very  similar,  and  the  wages  of  the  most 
imj)ortant  class  of  operatives  may  be  expected  to  approximate  du.scly. 
Again,  there  is  only  one  Employers'  Association  for  the  whole  district, 
and  the  general  changes  in  wages  arranged  by  it  have  allected 
each  centre.  These  reasons  would,  in  themselves,  l)c  sufficient 
to  make  it  more  convenient  to  tabulate  the  details  for  the  various 
towns  together,  but,  in  addition,  friends  in  this  district  who  have 
very  kindly  sent  nic  details  relating  to  their  mills  have  stipulated 
that  these  details  must  not  be  published  in  any  form  which  would 
lead  to  their  identification.  As  indication  of  the  j)articular  centre 
miirht  lead  to  identification,  I  have  made  the  district  allusion  as 
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Table  21. — Stockport  and  District.      Average  earnings  of  cotton 
operatives  for  an  ordinari/  v:eek's  ivork,  1816-1906. 


1816. 

1820. 

1824. 

1826. 

1831. 

1833. 

18.33. 

" 

Ilyde.  1  Hyde,  j  %°J^; 

Hyde. 

Hyde. 

Stock- 
port. 

Hvde. 

3. 

3.             42.             3. 

3. 

4  and  40. 

4  and  40. 

Caixling  overlookers 

Strippers 

s.    d. 

37    - 
30    - 

s.    d. 

35    6 

27    3 

s.     d. 

s.    d. 

35    - 
27    - 

z 

s.    d. 



34    9 

28    - 
19    8 

12    - 
30    6 

.?.     d. 

23  8 

7  8 

8  - 

9  4 
26    3 

24  3 

5  10 
3    4 
8     4 
12    4 

29     7 

10     8 
29     1 

.9.    (/. 
20     6 

Draw-frame  tenters 

Slubber  tenters 

6     4 
8     6 

8     5 

30     4 

2nd    „   

__ 

3rd    „    



23    9 



Pieeers'  average    

4    7 

Scavengers    

3    7 

8    7 

12    7 

9/-,  10/-      13    - 
—           30     - 

25    8 



3      ,,       



4       ,,        



,,        average   

14     -        14     - 

30    -       .Si)    - 

11     1 

28    9 

- 

- 

— 

11     - 

11     4 

Place Glossop. 


Authority 4,040. 


Carding  overlookers 21     6 

Strippers  I  — 

Grinders  ,  — 

Draw-frame  tenters 7    4 

Slub'jer  tenters 7     9 

Intsrmediate  tenters  I  — 

Roving  tenters  '  7  11 

Tenters' average    ;  — 

Spinning  o  eriookers  30    5 

Spinners,  1st  class — 

2nd   ,,    — 

3rd    „    — 

,,         average  22  11 

Big  pieeers  — 

Liitle  pieeers  — 

Pieeers'  average 4  11 

Scavengers  3    5 

Throstle  spinners 8    8 

AVarpers    18    - 

Twister.s-in • — 

Weaving  overlookers   31     1 

Weavers,  2  looms — 

]]     4    ]]    !!!!!!!!!"!!!  — 

,,        average  11     6 

Dressers    I  28  10 


Average  of  all 10     1 


Hyde.        Hyde. 


Hyde. 


Stock- 
port. 


s.     d.      •    s.    d. 


12    9^" 
18:56." 


s.    d.  s.    d. 


10/-,  12/- 
11/-,  14/- 
7/6,  8/6 


-{ 


8/-  to  9/6    \     _ 
9/- to  11/-    j" 


—         20/-  to  24/- 
12    - 


8/-,  10/- 
12    - 


9     9       I     11     -  11     - 

r    20/-.  2.5/-,  '■  \ 
~~      L  I  26/-,  30/-    '  ; 

11    w 


*  From  Authority  54,  and  refers  to  the  district. 
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Table  21  Contd. — Average  earnings  of  cotton  operatives,  Stockport  district. 


Year 


Place  . 


Authority. 


Canling  overlookers... 

Strippers  

Griniiers  

Draw-frame  tenters ... 

Slulilier  tenters 

Intermerliate  tenters 

Koving  tenters  

Tenters' average    

Spinning  overlookers 
Spinners,  1st  class    ... 

2nrt     ,,      ... 

3rd      

,,         average 

Big  piecers  

Little  piecers  

Piecers'  average 

Scavengers  

Throstle  spinners  

Warpers 


Twisters-in 


Wea\ing  overlookers 
Weavers,  2  looms  ..  ... 

3      

4  „ 

,,        average  

Dressrs 


Average  of  all. 


Stock- 
port. 


District. 


No. 

43 
103 
118 


5.«4 
29 


304 

288 

223 

511 

47,  18f 

229 

44 

M.    14 

W.  21 

All  Zo 

61 

4n0 

414 

724 

1,588 

18 


6,072 


Aver. 
g.  d. 
31    8 

19    6 

13    - 


13  10 
3<i    1 


31  2 

13  4 

9  1 

11  6 

5/5.  3/-t 

11  1 

17  2 

19  7 
It) 
17 
35 


5 
2 

10  10* 
15  11 
18    6 
15    8* 
3(5    7 


13  11 


Hyde. 


s.    rf. 


39    - 
:«    - 

30     - 


}"-{ 


18    - 
36    - 


District. 


50 

63 

155 

130 

1«7 

388 

.S60 

37 

54 

172 

417 

643 

559 

447 

1,006 

396 
156 
24 


116 

381 

520 

1,986 

2.887 

22 


9.721 


Aver. 
.<(.  d. 
38  10 

29    9 

21  5 
19  11 
ly    5 

19  9 
2iJ  - 
42  4 
49  4 
49  11 
37  5 
41  3 
17  7 
II  4 

14  lu 

15  1 

20  3 

22  5 


42  7 

11  6 

19  1 

22  2 


*  Kxehiding  8  men  at  20.v.  1'/. and  109  women  at  IS'.  4</.  on  special  gocxis.  Their  hiclusion 
raises  the  average  for  2-loom  weavers  to  ll.<.  5/.,  and  reduces  the  average  of  all  weavers  to 
l.=i.f.  rt./.  t    Half-timers. 


vague  as  possible.  Over  and  above  this,  there  has  l)cen  re.'^ciiecl 
from  the  pulping  mill  an  old  "  average  "  hook,  such  as  is  kept  in 
one  form  or  another  l»y  ])racticall\'  all  manufacturers,  and  while 
from  internal  evidence  it  is  certain  that  it  relates  to  some  part  of 
the  North  and  North -East  Lancashire  distiict,  it  atrords  no 
indication  as  to  the  particular  centre.  Its  value  in  conjunction  with 
the  other  information  as  to  weaving,  winding,  warping,  i^-c.,  is  so 
great  that  we  should  have  to  u.se  it  in  comjiarison  with  the  other 
details  for  the  Preston,  Blackburn  and  Accrington  districts.  The 
record  marked  C  in  Table  22  is  from  this  source.  The  significance 
of  the  figures  is  discussed  later. 

The  tabulation  of   the  detailed  statements  of   wages  in  these 
districts  is  given  in  Tabic  22. 
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Notes  to  Table  22. 

The  figures  for  Preston  in  1836  are  from  Ward's  Workmen  and  wages  at 
home  and  abroad. 

In  18-42,  in  the  ciJuinn  marked  *,  the  figures  Marked  {a)  are  for  Accrington, 
(J)  are  for  Cliorley,  (c)  are  for  Darwen,  and  {d)  are  for  Blackburn.  With 
regard  to  the  figures  for  Blackburn  in  1855-61,  (3A),  it  was  stated  in  the 
Returns  of  Wages  tliat  these  rates  of  wages  remained  unchanged  during  1855-61, 
except  "that  a  reduction  of  5  per  cent,  was  made  in  the  wages  of  epinners  and 
card  room  liands,  and  of  i*.  per  week  in  the  wagi^s  of  grinders  in  September,  1861." 

Tlie  figures  in  column  B  are  from  S.  Smiles'  Workmen's  earnings,  strikes 
and  savings,  1862  ;  and  in  column  12B  are  quoted  in  Ellison's  Handbook  to  the 
cotton  trade,  from  Mr.  Eobertson's  A  ftw  months  in  America,  p.  216.  JThose 
in  column  C  are  from  the  "  average  "  book  mentioned  above. 

The  amalgamation  of  tie  returns  for  Blackburn  and  Darwen  in  1886  and 
Blackburn  and  Accrirgton  in  1906  is  made  necejsary  by  a  change  of  district 
classification  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  1906  census.  In  tlie  first  year  the 
districts  were  Blackburn  and  Darwen,  Accruigton  and  Clitheroe,  and  in  the 
second,  Blackburn  di.<trict,  including  Darwen  and  Clitheroe  and  Accrington 
district.  Comparisons  between  1886  and  1906  can  only  be  made,  therefore,  by 
amalgamation  of  these  districts. 

From  two  other  mills  in  this  district  there  have  been  obtained 
records  of  weavers'  earnings  for  a  considerable  period.  The  number 
of  looms  per  weaver  is  not  known  accurately,  but  as  an  indication 
of  the  probable  course  of  earnings,  the  number  at  one  mill  where 
the  details  were  ascertainable  have  been  presumed  to  apply  in  these 
cases  also.  The  general  question  of  the  number  of  looms  per 
weaver  will  be  discussed  later.  The  details  for  these  two  mills  are 
given  in  Table  23. 

Table  23. — Estimated  earnings  of  weavers  in  two  mills  in  the  north  and 
north-east  Lancasldre  district. 


1871. 

1871. 

1877. 

188U. 

1883. 

1886. 

1891. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

Average  per  loom.    Mill  I 

761 

76-8 

78-1 

68-3 

77-6 

78-7 

81-4 

„     II 

— 

69-8 

75-8 

670 

76-i 

790 

80-5 

Estimated  looms  per  weaver 

2-97 

3-07 

3-17 

3-2 

32 

3-2 

3-2 

Estimated     average     perl 
weaver.     Mill  I    J 

19/- 

19/10 

20/10 

18/3 

20/8 

21/- 

21/8 

Estimated     average     per  1 
weaver.     Mill  11    J 

— 

18/- 

20/3 

17/10 

20/ i 

21/1 

21/6 

Average  per  loom.    Mill  I 

„   n 

Estimated  looms  per  weaver 
Estimated    average     perl 

weaver.     Mill  I j 

Estimated     average     per 

weaver.     Mill  II    


1891. 

1897. 

1900. 

1905. 

190C. 

1907. 

d. 

d. 

(7. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

78-6 

78-7 

79-0 

88-7 

86-8 

89-2 

78-2 

79-8 

790 

87-9 

91-1 

90-2 

3-2 

3-2 

3-2 

3  2 

3-2 

3-2 

21/- 

21/- 

21/1 

23/8 

23/8 

23/9 

20,10 

21/3 

21/1 

23/5 

24/4 

24/- 

1 

1908. 


d. 

901 
88-9 

32 

24/- 
23/8 


I  have  been  unable  to  trace  the  changes  in  wages  under  the 
Blackburn  spinning  list  of  1853,  but  as  it  is  still  in  use  it  will  be 
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useful  to  note  that,  adopted  in  1853,  a  reduction  of  5  per  cent,  took 
place  in  1861  ;  advances,  making  prices  10  per  cent,  above  1853, 
took  place  by  1867,  when  the  list  was  revised.  The  period  between 
this  date  and  June  20th,  1878,  is  blank,  but  at  that  date  prices 
were  at  standard.  In  April,  1879,  a  5  per  cent,  reduction  left  prices 
at  5  per  cent,  under  1853.  This  reduction  was  returned  in  1880. 
Another  5  per  cent,  advance  took  place  in  1881,  and  August,  1888, 
making  prices  10  per  cent,  above  standard.  Since  1888  they  have 
followed  the  Oldham  list  changes,  and  in  May,  1907,  were  25  per 
cent,  above  1853. 

<.  Sequence  of  wages  at  Clitheroe. 

The  wage  census  incorporates  the  returns  for  Clitheroe  with 
Blackburn  in  1906,  and  presumably  with  Blackburn  also  in  1886. 
"We  have,  however,  some  very  valuable  information  relating  a  very 
large  cotton  spinning  and  weaving  concern  at  Low  Moor,  Clitheroe, 
covering  the  period  1833  to  1909.  The  figures  are  taken  from 
"  The  Roply  of  the  Free  Trade  League  to  the  Report  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  on  the  Cotton  Industry,"  by  Professor  S.  J.  Chapman, 
and  the  firm  has  kindly  supplied  me  with  the  figures  for  1909. 
Table  24  shows  the  particulars  as  given  by  Professor  Chapman. 

This  exhausts  such  information  as  lends  itself  to  tabulation,  but 
Ave  have  still  several  items  of  considerable  value,  mainly  relating 
to  two  great  strikes  which  have  taken  place.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  Preston  strike  of  1836.  This  strike,  according  to  the 
Quarter]  1/  Bevieic,  1859,  was  by  the  spinners  for  an  advance  from 
22.9.  6^/.  per  week  to  the  Bolton  rate  of  26.*.  Gd.  The  strike  lasted 
for  thirteen  weeks.  '•  The  masters  carried  the  day  and  the  men 
had  to  ask  for  work  at  prices  much  lower  than  those  for  which 
they  struck,"  says  one  account,"  but  the  QaarterJy  lievicw  says  that 
the  masters  offered  three  fourths  of  the  advance  asked  for,  and 
Bank.s*^  says,  that  a  10  per  cent,  advance  was  gained,  but  soon 
withdrawn.  The  Factory  Inspector's  Report  for  18-12'  gives  the 
following  account  of  spinners'  wages  in  Preston,  the  wages  being 
for  spinners  on  small  mules,  viz.,  of  416  spindles: — 

1841  10.9.  3(/.     1     1837  21*.  Gd.  aft  r  strike     |     1804  35.v. 

Apparently  some  advance  resulted  from  this  strike,  as  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  on  Trade  Societies  Strikes  of  the  Social  Science 
Association  says,  that  "the  spinners  were  compelled  to  succiunl)  and 
to  accept  the  terms  which  they  had  ])reviously  rejected."  This 
report  also  states,  that  "among  the  results  of  this  contest  has  been 
included  the  adoption  of  .self-acting  mules,  which  enabled  the 
employers  to  di.spense  with  a  great  many  spinners." '"  This  may  have 
been  so,  but  there  were  many  hand-mules  in  operation  in  1853, 
when  the  next  great  strike  took  place.  Ward  quotes  the  following 
estimate  of  the  numbers  involved  in  this  strike  and  their  earnings: — 
660  .spinners  at  22-v.  Gd.  I   6,520    card    room    liands,    weavers, 

1,320  piecers  at  5».  firf.  |        overlookers,  engineer.',  &e.,  ut  9*. 

^  Ward,  Workmen  and  wrtijes,  p.  30. 

"  I'anks,  Cotton  trade  in  Preston  for  the  last  sixty -seven  years. 

»  x\\\  of  1842. 

"  P.  209. 
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78  The  History  of  JVages  in  the  Cotton  Trade 

If  this  is  correct,  it  indicates  an  average  of  95.  6d.  per  operative 
per  week. 

The  Factory  Inspector's  Report  of  1842,  above  quoted,  states 
that  piecers'  wages,  at  6-5.  6d.,  had  been  fairly  stationary,  but  that 
the  spinners  had  suffered  reductions  of  10  per  cent,  in  1840, 
and  10  per  cent,  in  1841,  and  that  weavers  had  also  suffered  a 
reduction  of  10  per  cent,  in  1840.  Banks  ^^  says,  that  in  1841-2 
three  reductions  took  place.  These  remarks  relate  to  Preston, 
but  the  reductions  of  1841-2  were  pretty  general  throughout 
Lancashire. 

Another  great  strike  took  place  at  Preston  in  1853.  In  1847  a 
general  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  had  been  made,  and  in  1853 
Stockport  and  Blackburn  obtained  its  return.  At  Preston,  how- 
ever, the  spinners  struck  for  it,  but  without  success.  During 
the  progress  of  this  strike,  the  masters  issued  a  statement  of  great 
interest.  From  1836  to  1853,  they  stated,  the  hours  of  labour 
had  been  reduced  from  69  to  60,  but  wages  had  advanced  by  20  per 
cent.  A  10  per  cent,  reduction  of  wages  had  been  made  in  1847, 
but  allowing  for  the  reduction  of  hours,  the  cardroom  wages  had 
advanced  by  22  per  cent.,  the  spinners  by  16  per  cent.,  and  the 
weavers  by  iij  per  cent.,  making  an  advance  of  14  per  cent,  in  all. 
This,  of  course,  meant  that  wages  for  the  60  hours  in  1853  were 
practically  equal  to  those  of  1847  for  69  hours,  l)efore  the  10  per 
cent,  reduction. 

During  this  strike  a  large  numl)er  of  hand-mules  were  converted 
into  self-acting  mules. 

From  Eccles  Shorrock's  History  of  tJie  Formation  of  the 
Btackburn  Association,  1880,  we  learn  that  from  1850  to  1860 
there  was  a  very  great  extension  of  the  trade  in  Blackburn, 
and  that  it  led  to  a  scarcity  of  workpeople.  This  is  confirmed 
in  the  statement  of  Smiles,^-  that  during  the  last  few  3'ears 
(preceding  1861)  wages  in  the  cardroom  at  Darwen  had  advanced  by 
100  per  cent.  Edwin  Chadwick,  in  his  address  on  "Economy  and 
Trade"  to  the  Social  Science  Association,  1864,  .said  that  in  the 
beginning  of  the  century  operatives  in  the  cotton  trade  averaged 
4s.  6(7.  per  head,  and  that  in  ]51ackburn,  in  1864,  25,865  operatives 
thrown  out  of  work  through  the  cotton  famine  had  jireviously  earned 
ii,s.  5'/.  per  head.  C4enerally,  he  stated  (meaning  in  the  industry 
generally),  the  average  was  from  los.  6d.  to  ii*".  Power-loom 
weavers  he  put  at  i6.->'.  to  17.'^.,  and  the  averages  of  men  at  iSs.  6d., 
women  io.«.,  boys  ys.,  and  girls  ^s. 

In  1872,  the  North  and  North-East  Lancashire  Employers' 
Association  was  formed. 

In  1870-71,  after  the  depression  of  1868-69,  when  reductions 
were -almost  general,  there  took  place  a  .series  of  movements  for 
advances  in  which  the  strippers  and  grinders  were  largel}'  concerned. 
The  requests  for  advances  sometimes  contained  definite  statements 
as  to  the  wage  then  paid,  and  in  the  JU'cJiirr  of  2nd  -Tuly,  1870,  we 
learn  that  the  Preston  strippers  and  grinders  were  only  receiving 
i5.«.  or  i6s.,  whereas  in  other  districts  they  received  20s.  to  22.*;.  6(/. 

"  Banlcs,  Cotton  trade  in  Preitonfor  the  last  sixtt;-seven  years. 
'^   Workmen's  Earnings,  Strikes  and  Savings,  1862. 
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This  is  corroborative  of  the  15s.  for  these  operatives  in  1870  stated 
for  Preston  in  Table  22  from  Authority  20.  An  advance  of 
10  per  cent,  is  said  to  have  been  granted  as  the  result  of  this 
movement.  In  1871  the  Blackburn  card-room  males  asked  for  an 
adA-ance  from  i8s.  to  20^-.,  with  the  result  that  the  masters  agreed  to 
advance  some  by  is.  and  others  by  2S.^^ 

In  1878  practically  the  whole  of  Lancashire  was  involved  in  an 
unsuccessful  strike  by  the  weavers  against  a  10  per  cent,  reduction. 

The  Report  of  the  Labour  Department  on  Strikes  and  Lockouts 
of  1892  gives  a  table  of  weavers'  earnings  at  the  end  of  1892  as 
stated  by  trade  union  branches.  From  this  we  learn  that  at 
Accrington  the  average  was  5.*;.  per  loom,  at  Chorley,  18s.,  at 
Clitheroe,  5s.  per  loom,  and  that  the  Blackburn  beamers  and  twisters 
averaged  205.  per  week. 

In  replies  to  schedules  of  c^uestions  issued  by  the  Labour 
Commission,  1891,  we  learn  that  the  Blackburn  weavers  earned 
i6^\  to  24s.  per  week,  and  that  the  Preston  spinners  averaged 
^is.  per  week.  Two  employers  at  Blackburn  stated  the  wages 
paid  by  them,  one  in  too  wide  ranges  to  be  of  any  value,  but  the 
other,  who  employed  600  males  and  700  females,  of  whom  300  were 
young  persons  and  30  labourers,  stated  that  they  earned  950/.  weekly, 
ec[ual  to  an  average  of  14s.  jd.  weekly.  This  Avas  rather  low  for 
Blackburn  at  that  date. 


Groivth  of  number  of  looms  per  weaver. 

In  the  early  days  of  power-loom  weaving  we  hear  almost 
immediately  of  four-loom  weavers,  and  almost  invariably  of 
two-loom  weavers.  Contemporary  writers,  strange  to  say,  never 
mention  the  one-loom  weaver,  yet  in  1886  we  find  them  surviving  in 
Scotland,  and  I  have  met  with  repeated  evidence  that  they  were 
known  in  Lancashire  in  the  "fifties  "  or  later.  In  the  table  relating 
to  Low  Moor,  Clitheroe  (Table  24),  it  is  stated  that  the  weavers 
averaged  2  looms  each  in  1833,  and  increased  from  2  to  3  by  1874, 
from  3  to  3i  by  1891,  and  to  3-J  by  1902.  In  the  AVage  Census  we 
get :— 


Is'^G. 

1906. 

Pres^ton    

Blackburn  

Weavers. 

3,534 

8,007 
3,304 

14,845 

Looms. 

10.914 
27,931 
11,270 

50,145 

Average. 

3-09 
3J9 
341 

3-38 

Weavers. 

8,009 
13,719 

3,362 

25,090 

Looms. 

25,628 
47,775 

11,138 

84,541 

Average. 

3-2 
3-43 

Darwen    

__ 

Accrington  

3-31 

Totals  

3-37 

Practically  no  change  has  taken  place,  therefore,  for  the  past 
twenty  years  in  the  average  number  of  looms  per  weaver.  In  the 
absence  of  an  extension  of  the  system  of  six-loom  weaving,  which  is 

13  Beehive,  15tli  Julv,  1S71. 
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at  present  confined  to  Burnley  and  district  (men  and  women), 
Rochdale  (men),  Baciip  (men),  and  Blackburn  (men),  and  is  not 
very  prevalent  outside  the  Burnley  district,  practically  no  further 
increase  in  the  average  number  of  looms  per  weaver  is  to  be 
anticipated.  Previous  to  1886,  and  more  markedly  previous  to  about 
1874,  however,  the  case  was  different,  and  the  average  appears  to 
have  been  generally  on  the  increase.  If  we  assume  that  in  18.33  the 
average  was  2  per  weaver,  we  are  not  entitled  to  further  assume  that 
the  increase  was  gradual  and  uniform,  except,  perhaps,  until  the 
middle  "  fifties,"  as  there  were  rapid  expansions  of  the  trade  in 
1859-61  and  1864-67,  when  the  supply  of  new  weavers  did  not 
ecjual  the  demands  for  the  new  looms.  The  question  will  come  up 
for  more  detailed  discussion  later,  when  the  general  progress  of 
wages  is  considered,  but  the  average  assumed  for  the  weavers  in 
Record  C,  Table  22,  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  no  increase 
took  place  after  1878. 

Considerable  difficulty  arises  when  we  attempt  to  allow  for  the 
woa^-ers'  "  tenter "  or  assistant.  Formerly,  three-loom  weavers 
generally,  and  four-loom  weavers  invariably,  had  assistants — lads  or 
girls.  To-day  many  four-loom  weavers  do  not  have  assistants,  and 
three-loom  weavers  have  them  but  rarely.  In  the  wage  census  of 
1886  the  wages  are  net  after  assistants  are  paid,  but  where  we  have 
only  the  average  per  loom  we  know  that  such  assistants  have  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  gross  earnings.  In  the  1886  census  we  have  the 
details  as  to  weavers'  assistants ;  in  1906  they  are  not  given 
separately,  but  are  classed  with  "  other  lads  and  boys  "  and  "  other 
girls." 

In  1886  the  details  as  to  tenters  were  : — 


Weavers 

Assistants  — 

Girls,  full  time  

„       half    „     

B0V8,  full      „     

„'      In  If    „     

Average  co.-t  of  tenting  per  1 
weaver    j 


)'ieslon. 


lil.ickburn. 


3,534 

323  at  5/7 
623  „  2/9 

39  at  2/4 
3d. 


8,007 

174.  at  5  4 

1,074  „  2/8 

111  „  5/3 

749  „  2/8 

9hd. 


PiirttPii. 


3,304 

41  at  5/3 
457  „  2/7 

24  „  5/t 
228  „  2/S 

Bd. 


The  averages  ])cr  weaver  given  in  Table  22  in  columns  utuler 
Authority  17  and  Authorit}'  C,  rcquiie  to  have  some  allowance 
made  for  tenters,  and  the  amount  of  this  allowance  is  unknown,  but 
probably  does  not  exceed  yl.  or  ^tj.  per  week. 

One  informant  in  the  Preston  district  states  that  tenters  from 
1865  to  about  1870  had  4s.  3J.  and  4s'.  6(1.  per  week,  and  that 
between  that  time  and  the  mid<lle  "seventies"  they  advancc<l  to 
about  5.'^.  There  has  been  a  gradual  change  since,  some,  but  not 
general,  reductions  were  made  in  1878-70,  when  weavers'  prices  fell, 
and  they  have  since  aflvanced  until  to-flay  they  get  C).<.  2(1.  and  6s.  3^?., 
boys  and  girls  being  paid  alike.  This  practically  amounts  to  their 
having  received  the  proceeds  of  one  loom'.s  work  when  employed  as 
full-timers,  and  half  that  amount  when  half-timers. 
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A  study  of  the  tabulations  from  the  wage  census,  both  of  1886 
and  1906,  reveals  two  distinct  ditterences  between  Preston  and 
the  Blackburn  districts  in  the  very  considerable  variations  in 
spinners'  wages,  and  in  the  employment  of  six-loom  weavers  at  Black- 
burn, both  in  1886  and  in  1906,  but  not  at  Preston  or  Accrington, 
The  wages  of  spinners  were  lower  at  Blackljurn  by  some  shillings 
per  week  than  at  either  of  the  other  two  districts.  The  reason  for 
this  is,  that  here  a  system  of  "joiner-minding  "  is  in  general  vogue. 
It  is  known  also  in  other  districts,  but  it  is  not  very  largely 
prevalent.  Generally,  there  are  one  spinner  (or  "  minder "),  one 
big  piecer,  and  one  little  piecer,  to  each  pair  of  mules.  On  the 
long  mules  of  Oldham  and  Ashton  there  may  frequently  be  more 
than  two  piecers  to  each  minder.  In  the  Noith  and  North-East 
Lancashire  distiict  the  mules  are  shorter,  and  many  are  worked 
with  one  minder  and  one  big  piecer,  or  even,  in  a  few  cases, 
with  one  little  piecer.  In  Blackburn,  however,  there  are  only 
265  piecers  to  634  minders,  and  in  the  Accrington  district  191 
piecers  to  265  mindeis.  This  is  brought  about  by  two  adults 
jointly  minding  one  pair  of  mules,  with  or  without  the  assistance  of 
a  little  piecer.  Instead,  therefore,  of  a  high  average  wage  for  the 
minder  and  of  a  lew  average  for  an  equal  number  of  big  piecers, 
we  get  a  mid-way  wage  for  more  spinners,  and  the  big  piecer  is 
largely  eliminated.  In  Preston  the  earnings  in  a  number  of  cases 
would  be:  spinners  395.  6c?.,  big  piecer  ly^-.  6d.,  little  piecer,  gs. ; 
total  for  three  persons,  66.s'. ;  average  per  head,  22s.  At  Blackburn, 
on  mules  of  similar  size,  the  earnings  would  be  :  two  joiner-minders 
at  29.S.  each,  and  one  little  piecer  at  11.*;.  ;  total  for  three 
persons,  695. ;  average  per  head,  2^s.  Where  the  minders  did  not 
"join"  the  wage  would  be,  roughly,  minder  39';.,  big  piecer  195., 
little  piecer,  1  is.  At  Accrington  both  systems  are  in  vogue,  but  the 
system  of  "joining"  not  being  so  prevalent,  the  average  wage  of  the 
"  minders "  is  higher  than  at  Blackburn.  The  wages  of  piecers, 
however,  are  very  similar — big  piecers,  men,  getting  iSs.  lod.  in 
each  case;  big  piecers,  lads,  getting  17s.  31^.  at  Blackburn  and 
17s.  id.  at  Accrington,  and  little  piecers  us.  at  Blackburn  and 
I05.  6d.  at  Accrington. 

The  sequence  of  wages  from  1833  to  1905,  given  for  Clitheroe 
in  Table  24,  is  so  nearly  complete  that  it  is  unfortunate  that  we  do 
not  know  how  many  looms  or  weavers  were  employed  at  various 
years,  nor  how  many  loomers,  dressers  and  other  less  numerous 
operatives  and  their  wages.  It  is  not  certain,  or  even  probable, 
that  the  number  of  weavers  has  varied  in  any  direct  proportion 
to  the  number  either  of  carders,  spinners  or  warpers,  while 
their  tenters  will  probably  have  decreased  relatively  throughout. 
I  have  applied  to  the  firm  for  some  further  information,  but 
have  unfortunately  failed  to  get  it.  Some  form  of  estimate  must 
be  made.  As  a  first  step  the  average  wage  per  head  of  all  employed 
in  the  carding,  spinning  and  winding  and  v^arping  departments  has 
varied  as  follows  : — 
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1833. 

1840. 

d. 
88 

1850. 

I860. 

1870. 

d. 
177 

187-1. 

d. 
180 

1S77. 

d. 

180 

1880. 
d. 

170 

1883. 
d. 

177 

18-i6. 
178 

1891. 

rf. 
201 

1902. 

190.). 

d. 
215 

190» 

d. 
90-6 

d. 

78 

d. 
133 

d. 
200 

236 

In  1833,  it  does  not  matter  much  what  reasonable  number  of 
weavers  we  assume.  If  we  assume  that  weavers  number  one-third  of 
the  whole  estal)lishmcnt,  we  get  y.s.  gd.  as  our  avei'age  wage,  if  that 
for  each  winder  and  warper  there  were  14  looms,  that  is,  at  2  looms 
per  weave)',  7  weavers,  v,'e  get  -js.  \\d.  as  our  average  wage.  This 
difference  is  insignificant.  In  1905,  however,  we  get  an  average  of 
i9--.  3'/.  if  we  assume  the  weavers  to  have  been  one-third  of  the  whole 
mill,  and  ig.'^.  i  id.  if  we  assume  them  to  have  been  related  to  winders 
and  warpers  in  the  proportion  of  14  looms  or  4  weavers  per  weaver 
and  winder.  In  1883  and  1905  these  averages  may  fairly  be  regarded 
as  the  upper  and  lower  limits.  If  the  discrepancy  was  equal  in 
proportionate  amount  in  each  year,  it  would  not  matter  which  we 
took,  but  the  margin  is  2  per  cent,  in  1833  and  3^  per  cent,  in  1905,  a 
trifling  difference  only,  but  still  leaving  us  in  doubt.  Perhaps,  as 
the  percentage  advance  is  greater  at  Clitheroe  than  at  any  other 
centre,  we  should  take  the  result  which  understates  the  advance 
rather  than  overstates  it,  and  on  the  assumption,  therefore,  that 
weavers  have  formed  one-third  of  the  whole  inuul)er  employed  at 
Clitheroe  throughout,  the  average  wage  per  head  of  all  employed 
has  l)een  — 


1333. 

l.ajii. 

1«50. 

ISGO. 

1870. 

1S71. 

1877. 

IS8O.     1883. 

18<t5.   189]. 

i9o:'. 

190.'). 

1909. 

7/9 

7/8 

7/5 

n/1 

i.Vi 

15/S 

15/9 

U/.5 

14/11 

14/- 

16/8 

18/1 

10/3 

21/- 

In  190G  the  average  wage  at  8epteml>er,  for  those  working  full 
time,  was  iSx.  6(/.  at  Preston,  21.*.  at  Blackburn,  and  iqs".  9'/.  at 
Acciington.  At  the  same  date  the  averages  for  all  workers, 
including  those  who  worked  more  or  less  than  full  time  were, 
Preston  18.';.  5^/.,  Blackburn  20s.  lOf^,  and  Accrington  19s.  5^/. 
Taking  the  returns  of  monthly  numbers  paid  wages  and  the  total 
amounts  jwid  on  the  last  pay  day  of  each  month  the  averages  were, 
Preston  i8.<.  5'/.,  Blackburn  2i.'>\,  and  Accrington  icjk.  i)il.  With 
these  figures  we  may  compare  the  averages  compiled  from  the 
moiithh'  I'cturiis  in  the  Lalidur  (l(r.rlli\  thus  :  — 


I'rcsloii. 

Hliirkl)Uin, 

Accriiijfliin, 

iiiiU 

I'nriven. 

lOOS 

'0;-»  (.Tiin. 
to  Aug.) 

Prcslon. 

Illmkliiiiii, 
.*rrriiii;lon, 

Daiu)  II. 

1905.... 
'06....I 
'07....I 

*.     d. 

17  6 

18  1 
17    9 

K.         d. 

19  0 

20  - 
20     2i 

S.      d. 

16    7 

}    17    9 

s.     d. 

18  11 

19  9 

In  view  of  the  fad  that  we  have  so  much  unidentifiable  material 
previous  to  188G,  it  is  fortunate  that  wages  in  many  occupations  in 
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that  year  are  roiiglily  about  equal  in  each  of  the  two  chief  centres, 
Preston  and  Bhicklairn,  and  also  that  in  those  years  when  we 
definitely  know  the  source  of  our  figures  the  course  of  wages  in  each 
district  has  been  very  much  alike.  The  following  numbers  show 
this  :— 


Circn. 
18i(;-l2. 

18C0. 

1870-71. 

1882-83. 

188G. 

luce. 

55 
55 

77 
71 

9i 
91 

100 

100 

10) 
100 

12H 

Presroii      

]21> 

As  the  general  changes  in  wages  have  been  carried  out  by  the 
same  Associations  at  each  place  since  1872,  and  the  chief  occupation 
(weaving)  has  been  carried  on  under  the  same  standard  price  list 
since  1853,  we  are  probably  safe  in  interpolating  between  these 
dates  on  the  assumption  that  both  districts  have  varied  together. 

Combining  the  information  in  these  tables  we  get  the  following 
as  the  index  numbers  showing  the  changes  in  average  wages  for 
cotton  factor}?'  operatives  at  Preston,  Blackburn  and  Clitheroe : — 
1833  to  1906.     (1886=  loo)  :— 

Table  25. 


Yenr. 

Pieston. 

Biackljuni. 

Clitlieroe. 

Year. 

rreston. 

lilacklnirn. 

Clitheroe. 

1833    ... 

. 

53 

1874  .... 

97 

98 

107 

(1812) 

'77  .... 

105 

105 

108 

'40-41 

55 

55 

52 

'80  ... 

96 

96 

98 

'45  .... 

56 

56 

— 

'83  .... 

100 

100 

102 

'50  .... 

54 

56 

51 

'86  ... 

100 

100 

100 

'c5    .. 

56 

60 

'91  ... 

110 

110 

114 

'60  .... 

71 

77 

76 

'1-6  .... 

109 

113 

— 

'64  .... 

71 

73 

— . 

1900  .... 

111 

119 

— 

'66  .... 

83 

87 

— 

'02  .... 

— 

— 

123 

'70  .... 

— 

— 

103 

'05  .... 

— 

— 

131 

'71  .- 

;a 

['4 

'0(3  .... 

121 

125 

— 

Burnky  and  district. 
This  district  is  the  home  of  coloured  goods,  fast  running  looms, 
and  a  high  average  number  of  looms  per  weaver.  The  average  wage 
per  operative,  235.  lod.,  is  2s.  lod.  per  week  higher  than  in  any 
other  textile  district  in  the  kingdom,  except  the  Nottingham  and 
Derlw  lace  districts.  The  average  of  all  employed  is  exactly  the 
average  of  the  women,  23.S.  lod.,  so  that  the  high  average  does  not 
depend  on  a  large  number  of  men.  ^Ye  have  little  information 
relating  to  the  histor}'  of  Avages  at  Burnley,  however,  and  cannot 
form  any  index  numbers  for  earlier  than  1886.  The  tabulation 
of  such  information  as  we  have  is  given  in  Table  26.  In  1892  the 
average  wage  per  weaver  at  Colne  was  said  to  have  been  22s.  to  23s., 
and  at  Nelson  185.  per  four-loom  weaver.  At  Padiham,  in  that 
year,  an  eraploj'er  reported  to  the  Labour  Commission  that  the 
average  per  head  of  his  630  emploj^ees  was  18.?.,  and  Mr.  David 
Holmes,  on  behalf  of  the  operatives,  estimated  the  average  at  5.?.  per 
loom,  and  22.-^.  per  Aveaver  after  paying  assistants,  while  Mr. 
Rawlinson,  the  employers'  secretary,  estimated  the  average  per  loom 
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at  5*'.  yl.,  and  per  operative,  after  paying  assistants,  21s.  Shultze- 
Gaevernitz  estimated  the  average  per  loom  in  1891  at  5.?.,  and  the 
weekly  wage  225.  to  275. 

The  average  per  head  of  all  employed  in  1886  was  17s.  lod.,  in 
1906,  23.?.  lod.  for  those  who  worked  only  full  time,  and  2t,!>.  8d. 
for  those  who  worked  more  or  less  than  full  time.  From  the 
Labour  Gazette  we  find  that  the  averages  per  head  have  been : 
1905,  22.5.  2^d.;  1906,  23.S. ;  1907,  23.?.  5^  ;  1908,  19.S.  5^/.;  1909, 
2  2.s\  (January  to  August).  From  the  whole  of  our  information  we 
deduce  the  following  as  index  numbers  representing  the  course  of 
average  wages  in  the  Burnley  district,  1886-1909  (1886  =  100). 
1885  100    I     18.n  Ill     I     1899  118     I     1906  133 


Rochdale,  Bury,  Bacup,  Todmorden,  &c. 

We  have  to  combine  these  districts  because  the  census  of  1886 
and  of  1906  are  not  comparable  owing  to  Bury  and  Kochdale  l)eing 
given  separately  in  1886  and  together  in  1906,  and  to  the  inclusion 
of  Todmorden  with  Bacup  in  1886  and  with  Rochdale  and  Bury  in 
1906. 

The  effect  in  1886  of  this  amalgamation  is  shown  in  the  following 
table  : — 


Eoc'hdale,  &c 

Bury,  &c 

Bacup,  &c 

All  above  distric's  . 


I.ads  iiml  bnv 


Full  Il-alf- 

liiiie.         time. 


Women. 


1 

s.      d.      s.     d.     s.    d.  s.    d. 

23     5      11     4  ,   3     1  13  11 

24-2      10     5      2     6  15  10 

21  -      11     1      2  11  16     - 

I  I 

22  4  1  10  11      2  11  15     4 


Girls. 


Full 
time. 


I'alf- 
linie. 


.\11. 


f.    d.     s.    d. 
9     8      3     1 


s.    d. 
14     8 


8     9 
10     8 


2     5      12  11 

2     8      15     6 


9     812     8      14     6 


The  average  of  all  employed  is  thus  found  to  be  14.S.  6d.  in  the 
combined  districts,  varying  from  12s.  iid.  at  Bury  to  155.  6d.  at 
Bacup. 

lu  1906  the  averages  are  extraordinary  close,  thus  : — 


Bacup  ... . 
Eochdale. 

Combined 


Men. 

Lads  and  boys. 

Women. 

Girls. 

Full  lime. 

Ilalf-lime 

s.    d. 

Full  time 

Half-time 

*.      d. 

s.      d. 

...   d. 

s.      d. 

S.    d. 

26     - 

12     9 

3  10 

18   11 

12     9 

3     8 

27     9 

12     6 

3  10 

18   11 

12     7 

3     9 

27     3 

12     8 

3  10 

18  11 

12     7 

3     9 

All. 


s.  d. 

19  5 

19  6 

19  6 


but  the  various  occupations  show  greater  divergences.  Spinners  at 
Rochdale  average  41.S.  id.  and  at  Bacup  only  305.  gd.,  a  difference 
partly  due  to  "  joiner-minding,"  and  more  due,  apparently,  to  much 
shorter  mules,  as  these  are  practically  the  normal  proportions  of 
minders  and  piecers  at  Rochdale,  but  at  Bury  190  spinners  to  133 
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big  and  only  58  little  piecers,  or  only  one  piecer  per  spinner  instead 
of  two.  Women  weavers  again  earn  2o>\  4'/.  at  Bacup  and  iS^.  8^/. 
at  Rochdale,  while  drawing-frame  tenters  earn  only  i8.s.  id.  at 
Bacup  against  21s.  gd.  at  Rochdale,  slubbers  i-js.  id.  against  21s.  2d., 
intermediates  175.  ii<J.  against  19.:?.  iid.,  and  rovers  165.  9'/.  against 
19.^.  2d.  We  learn  that  in  1833  at  a  mill  in  Bury  the  average  of 
557  persons  was  9s.  i'69'i?.  per  head,  and  of  the  children  under 
fourteen  years  3.?.  y6;^d.  per  head.  In  1841  we  are  told  that  the 
average  of  all  in  a  mill  at  Buiy  was  95.  6'./.  At  Rochdale,  in 
1844,  according  to  John  Bright,^-'  the  average  at  his  mill  was  lo.v.  id. 
per  head  of  all  employed.  At  Bacup,  the  average  wages  of  weavers 
M-as  stated  in  the  report  on  strikes  and  lockouts  of  1892  as  i8.'^.  to 
igs.  per  week;  at  Bury  as  4.S.  6d.  to  ^s.  yl.  per  loom;  and  at 
Hey  wood  as  225.  per  week. 
Table  27. — Buri/,  Bac^ip,  llochdnle  and  district.  Average  earnings  for  an  orJinari/ 
ireek-'-<  vork  t'o>-  rntton  operative.^.  183.3-1906. 


Date  

I8:i6. 

lS3ij.    j 

18.36. 

1.^36. 

183ii. 

1841. 

184!. 

l.Ml.    1 

1.->I1. 

District 

Bury. 

Bury. 

Bury. 

Bury. 

IJoch- 
dale. 

Bury. 

Bury. 

Bury. 

Bur\-. 

26a. 

266. 

26c. 
s.   d. 

15    - 

7/6,  8/6 

27    - 

8    6 
6    6 

10/6,11/6 
10/6,15/- 

26rf. 

t 

26a. 

266. 

2ric. 

26rf. 

s.    d. 
10    6 

6/6,  8/- 

27    - 

9    - 
6    6 

4    6 
8    3 

s.    d. 

6    6 
15    - 

5    - 

2    i* 

s.   d. 

6/-77/6 

2.1    - 

8    6 
5    6 

2    4» 
»/-.  11/- 

9/-,  10/- 

s.   d. 

7  6 

8  - 

8    - 

8    - 
5    6 

22    - 

g.    d. 

10    - 

6/-.  7,6 

26    - 

8  - 
0    - 

S    - 

9  - 

a.    d. 

6    - 

18    - 

4    6 
2    9* 

d. 
12    - 

24    - 

8     - 
6    - 

io/~ii/- 

10/-7l5/- 

*.    d. 

W         

Strippers  anrl  prinders    ... 

— 







Interineiliate  tenters   

— 

6,'-.  :/- 

15/-,  20/- 

Back  tenters    

Spinning  overlookers   

8     - 

Liitle  piecers 

All  piecers    

Scavengers  

Throstle  overlookers 

6    - 
2    4* 

P/-.  u/- 

Winders    

Ball  warpers   

- 

Twisters-in  

Sizers,  Ac 

Weaving  overlookers  

— 

3      , 

„       4      

6       

»    - 

Looms  per  weaver 

Blacksmiths  &  mechanics 

- 

Average  of  all 

^~ 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

- 

•   Iln 

If-tiuier. 

t  Stnten 

lent  l)y  . 

Ii.hn  Un 

Kht. 

"  Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  15tl»  March,  1844. 
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Table  27  Co)itd.~Bun/,  Bacup,  Rochdale  and  district,  l833-l9C6—Cont J. 


Date 


District. 


Autboritv 


Openers  and  mixers 

Scutchers,  M 

W 

Strippers  and  grinders    ., 

Carding  overlookers 

Lap  carriers 

Drawing  tenters    

Sluliliing  tenters   

Intermedinte  tenters  ...., 

Roving  tenters   

All  tenters    

Back  tenters    

Spinning  overlookers  

Hand-mule  spinners 

S.A.  minders  

Big  pieeers    

Little  pieeers  

All  pieeers   

Scavengeis  

Throstle  overlookers    

,,        spinners  

,.        doffers 

Reelers 

AVinders    

Warpers,  W 

Ball  warpers    

Beamers    

Twiners 

Drawers-in  , 

Twisters-in  , 


Roch- 
dale. 


Bury. 


s.    d. 


16    - 
3.5    - 


16    - 
14    - 

30    - 


Sizers,  &c 

Weaving  overlookers   

Weavers,  2  looms  

„       3      

4      „      

„       6      

Weavers' average  

Average  per  loom 

Looms  per  weaver 

Weavers'  assistants  

Reachers-in 

Blacksmiths  &  mechanics 
Labourers     


-{ 


Roch- 
dale. 


Average  of  all. 


s.  d. 

12  - 

18  - 

12  - 

18  - 
20/-,  .3.5/- 
10 
13 
13 

13 


28  - 
12    - 

7    - 

5  6 
26  - 
12  - 

6  6 

12  - 

30    - 
12'-,  '2' 

28 '  -"' 

15/-,  24/- 

10/-,15/- 

24/- 

26    - 

30    - 

13  - 


15    - 
14    - 


13    - 
9    6 


}- 


Rochdale. 


Bacup. 


Bury. 


Ko. 


2 
133 
44 

7 
153 


11,  103 
12 

194 
183 
131 
314 
15,8 

50 

443 

108,  33 

196 

461 

S5 

68 

11 


46 

14 

48 
140 
978 
440 

31 
1,589 


54* 
8* 
18 
14 


Wage. 

s. 

d. 

16 

8 

17 

11 

11 

5 

18 

9 

29 

1 

15 

10 

13  11 

14 

3 

14 

2 

3/.5, 

►  8/5 

31 

9 

31 

3 

14 

11 

9 

11 

12 

10 

4/2*,8/ll 

22  8 
12     1 

3/2*,6/ll 
12    - 
12     1 

16  - 
33    5 

23  - 

24  8 

17  9 

31    - 

30    7 

9    9 

14  11 
19  4 
22  10 

15  10 

4  10-5 
3-2 
2  10* 
2    6* 
30    1 

18  10 


No. 

34 
67 

98 

50 

6 

131 

374 


Wage, 
s.  d. 
15  2 
17    9 


605  13  11 
26  I  8  1 
17       29 


170 

136 

23 

159 

12,  10 

34 

312 

201,  223 

396 
16 
35 
38 


121 


24    8 
15    8 

10  8 

15  - 
2/ll*,6/4 

23    9 

11  3 
2/7*^7/7 

13  10 

16  10 
29    4 

22  10 

23  - 

17  5 


27 
57 
13 

105 
42 
12 

112 

397 

509 
90 
17 

223 
190 
134 
324 
8,5 

24 

211 

27,  181 

54 
355 

72 

21 


Wage, 
s.    d. 

17  6 

18  1 

11  7 
18    8 

28  7 
15  10 

13  11 

14  10 

14     7 

8  5 
35    8 

29  8 
14    - 

9  3 
\i    - 

2/U*,6/- 
23  10 

12  8 
2i%*,ll- 
12  3 
12  9 
17  11 
28    - 


J7  j  18  10 

35       32    7  29  1  33    7 

109       33    4  71  1  33    2 

275         9    7  395  I     9    8 

1,422       14    8  624       14    7 

2,164       19    5  1,1.52       18  11 

197       25    2  39       23    9 

4,058       17     4  2,210        16    2 

4    9-6  —  I     4    8-9 

3-6  —            3-4 

44S,*  56  2/10*,6/l  447,*  36    2;5*,  5/- 

35,*  12  2/7*.  6/J  36,*  12  2  7*,  6/- 

43       28    2  31       30    1 

20        18    4  12        19     5 


5,663       14    8 


8,201 


15    6        6,030       12  11 


Half-timers. 


t  Statement  by  John  Bright. 
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Table  27  Contd —Bury,  D'uup,  RochlaU.  and  dldrkt,  1833-l!)0G— Co/;^/. 


Date  .... 
District 


Authority 


1886. 


Openers  and  mixers 

Scutcliers,  M 

W 

Strippers  and  grimlers 
Canling  overlookers...  . 

Lap  carriers 

Drawing  tenters    

Slulil>ins  tenters    

Intermeiiiate  tenters   .. 

Hovingc  tenters    

All  tenters    


Back  tenters    -i 

Spinning  overlookers   

Hand-mule  spinners 

S.A.  minders 

Big  piecers  

Little  piecers  

All  piecers 

Jcavengers  

Throstle  overlookers 

„        spinners  

,,       doffers 

Heelers  

Winders    

Waipers,  \V 

Ball  warpers    

lieamers    

Twiners 

Dra\vers-in  

Twisters-in 

Sizers,  &c 

Weaving  overlookers   

Weavers,  2  looms  

3      , 

4      

6      

Weaver's  average  

Average  per  loom 

Looms  per  weaver 

Weavers'  assistants  

l{eachers-in 

Blacksmiths  k  mechanics 
Lalioiirers 


Combined. 


Average  of  all. 


No. 

93 
196 

15 
3.3.5 
136 

25 
396 

1,2S7 

1,683 

11' 

219 

46 

587 

509 

2^8 

797 

35*,  23 

108 

966 

336*, 437 

250 

1,212 

123 

124 

49 

82 

224 

78 

228 

810 

3,024 

3,7.t6 

267 

7,857 


895*.  92 
79*.  24 
92 
46 


19,894 


Wage, 
s.    d. 


Roch- 
dale. 


Bacup. 


18    3 



27    8 



15    8 



13    9 

2? 

- 

f 

22' 

•5,23/-^^ 

14    4-^ 

iO/ 

-,  22/- 

I 

li 

9 

14    3 

— 

3    5* 

8/9 

10/6, 

8    5 

1] 

- 

33    2 

— 

28    9 



14    9 

— 

9    8 

— 

12  11 

— 

3/5*,  7/2 

— 

23    3 

— 

11  11 



2  9*,  7/4 

— 

12     1 

— 

12  10 

— 

17    3 

— 

31     4 



22  11 

— 

23    7 



17  10 

— 

32    8 



32    8 



9    8 



14    8 



19    3 



24    8 



16    7 



4    9-6 



3-5 

— 

2/8»,  5/8 

— 

2/7».  6/2 

— 

29    2 

— 

18    9 

— 

14    6 

— 

No. 

30 
23 

37 
36 

110 

96 

56 

231 

493 


}- 


191 
1.33 
58 
191 


329 


474 
52 
31 


53 

70 

29 

150 

654 

1,630 

2,2<)4 

1««) 

4,708 


—         8,464 


Wage, 
s.  d. 
19    6 

21  4 

22  9 
34    5 

18  1 
17  1 
17  11 

16  9 

17  3 


Rochdale. 


Combined. 


35       32    4 


30  9 
19  7 
12  10 
17     7 


14    4 


16  3 
23  6 
36     1 


28    8 

22  10 
42  7 
41  4 
15  2 
17    2 

23  6 
30  2 
20    h 

6  11 
3-4 


32    7 
20     7 


No. 

92 

127 

207 
101 

297 
245 
298 
760 
1,647 


81 

676 

696 

639 

1,.3;35 


l,n.i4 

271 

1,679 

246 

116 


87 

176 

54 

406 

974 

4,394 

4,8.32 

1.57 

10,^)7 


69 
194 


2.3,927 


Wage. 

«.  d. 

21  2 

26  - 

28  5 

38  - 

20  8 

21  8 
19  11 
19  2 
19  lot 


37    9 

40  11 
19  7 
12  11 
16    5 


16    3 

15  10 
15  4 
21  B 
44    2 


30  1 
24  10 

38  7 

39  - 
12  11 
17  1 
22  9 
30  11 
19    6t 

5    8-5 
3-4 


33    1 
20    4 


116 

867 

829 

697 

1,526 


2,153 
298 
147 


140 

246 

83 

,55rt 

l,fi28 

H,021 

7,0Srt 

317 

15.065 


98 
216 


32,391 


*  Half-timers. 

t  Including  47  frame  tenters  unclassified  at  16.'.  9>i. 
\  Excluding  44  men  fustian  weavers  on  4  lujms  at  I9-. 
t  looms  at  IS".  8  '.     These  are  included  in  the  average  of  all. 


No. 

Wage. 

.?.     </. 

122 

20    S' 

150 

25    :: 

244 

27     7 

U'7 

37    1 

407 

20    - 

341 

20    .s 

354 

19    7 

991 

18     7 

2,140 

19     3t 

36    1 

38  8 
19  7 
12  II 
16    ; 


15  ti 
21  hi 
42    <i 


29  7 
24  3 
40  - 
39  S 
13  )a 
17  I 
23  - 

30  r. 
19  lit 

5  '..•;( 
31 


19    6 


v.,  .ind    lit  I   women   fustian   weavers  on 


In  1906  the  wage  census  shows  the  average  of  all  employe*!, 
when  working  full  time,  to  have  been  iq.n".  (vL  at  Koehdale,  and 
ig.N".  5'/.  at  Bacup,  compared  with  14.S.  8'/.  at  lioilidale,  15.%".  (vl.  at 
Bacup,  12.5.  11^/.  at  Bury  and  \^^.  6(1.  over  the  whole  district  in 
1886.  For  all  employed,  including  those  who  worked  more  or  less 
than  full  time,  the  average  wages  were  in  the  last  week  in  Septemher, 
1006,  icy.  4'/.  at  liochdale,  H)'<.  5'/.  at  Bacup,  and  19s'.  4'/.  over  the  two 
distii-.ts  combined.  Taking  the  average  number  employed  and  the 
average  amount  of  wages  paid  on  twelve  paydays  during  1906,  the 


during  the  Past  Bundred  Years. 


"SO 


averages  are  19s.  at  Eochdale,  19s  2d.  at  Bacxip,  and  19s.  id.  over  the 
whole  district.  The  similar  averages  from  the  monthly  returns  in 
the  Labour  Gazette  have  been  : — 


1905 
'0:j 


s.     d. 

18  5 

19  - 


a.    d. 

1907  18     2 

'08  17  11 


■0.     d. 

1909  18     4 

(to  August) 


"We  cannot  procure  r.eliable  index  numbers  from  this  material  for 
any  except  isolated  years.  The  following  are  the  best  we  can  do, 
and  the  gaps  between  the  years  stated  are  very  long  : — 

Table  28. — Index  numbers,  showing  the  percentage  changes  in  v-ages  in 
the  Rochdale,  £c.,  district. 


1-^33  

.  ...  63 

1814  

.  ...  69 

188-3  

100 

'36  

.  ...  66 

'71  

....  88 

1906  

134 

'41  

63 

1 
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SECTION   IV. 


Yorkshire. 

The  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  has  had  a  more  or  less  flourishing 
cotton  industry  from  the  commencement  of  the  factory  system,  and 
the  industry  thrives  to-day  at  Halifax,  Brighouse,  Slaithwaite,  and 
elsewhere.  I  have  not,  however,  been  able  to  trace  many  references 
to  wages  in  this  district.  Such  particulars  as  I  have  been  able  to 
discover  are  given  in  Table  28,  but  they  have  little  value,  on  account 
of  their  incompleteness.  We  cannot  make  any  estimates  of  the 
course  of  wages,  although  the  pai-ticulars  leave  no  doubt  that  a  very 
considerable  advance  has  taken  place. 


Miscellaneoxis  Lancashire  centres. 

Although  we  are  unalile  to  make  any  further  use  of  them,  there 
are  certain  particulars  relating  to  ditierent  places  in  Lancashire 
which  it  seems  desirable,  for  the  sake  of  completeness  .and  for  future 
reference,  to  place  on  record.  They  are  given  in  Table  29.  The 
table  calls  for  no  comment,  except  to  add  that : 

(a.)  The  figures  relate  to  Lancaster,  and  arc  from  the  same 
authority  as  the  rest  of  the  statements  in  this  column. 

(I).)  In  1840  the  s[)inners  averaged  24X.  gil. 

(c.)  At  other  mills  the  wages  were  6.n-.  gil.  and  j.^;. 

(d.)  The  earnings  are  for  short  wheels,  and  were  subject  to  a 
deduction  of  2s.  6'/.  or  y.  for  gas  during  six  months  of  the  year. 

(e.)  The  earnings  are  for  large  wheels,  and  were  subject  to  a 
similar  deduction  for  gas  as  (//). 

(/.)  From  Report  of  Factory  Inspector,  xxii  of  18G1. 
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Glasgoiv  and  other  Sco.'tish  ]ilaces. 

The  history  of  wages  in  the  Scottish  cotton  trade  is,  as  is  the 
history  of  the  trade  itself,  one  entirely  unlike  that  of  its  Lancashire 
rival.  In  Lancashire  the  trade  has  grown  from  decade  to  decade,  in 
Scotland  it  has  so  dwindled  that,  whereas  loo  years  ago  probably 
one-seventh  of  the  cotton  product  of  the  kingdom  was  of  Scottish 
manufacture,  to-day  the  amount  produced  in  Scotland  is  almost 
insignificant  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  1835  the  Factory  Inspector's  Returns  of  the  numbers  employed 
in  cotton  factories  show  32,580  operatives  in  Scottish  factories,  com- 
pared with  182,243  in  the  factories  of  England  and  Wales.  In  1901 
there  were  only  26,297  in  the  Scottish  factories,  and  494,678  in 
those  of  England  and  Wales.  Various  investigators  have  drawn 
attention  to  the  decline  of  the  Scottish  cotton  industry,  and  have 
discussed  its  causes.  In  doing  so  they  have  discussed  questions  of 
wages,  and  have  thereby  provided  much  material  for  an  account  of 
the  course  of  wages  during  the  century.  This  material  is  tabulated 
in  Table  30. 

A  glance  at  this  table  will  reveal  various  features  not  met  with 
in  the  tables  relating  to  English  centres.  The  list  of  operatives  is 
longer,  various  occupations  drop  out  as  time  goes  on,  and  women  are 
employed  in  several  branches  in  Scotland  when  men  are  employed  in 
Lancashire.  The  great  changes  which  have  been  made  add  con- 
siderably to  the  difficulty  of  constructing  index-numbers,  and  we 
cannot  be  so  sure  of  our  results  as  in  the  case  of  places  where  the 
main  structure  of  the  industry  has  not  luidergone  the  remarkable 
changes  which  the  almost  entire  disappearance  of  mule  spinning,  the 
employment  of  women  as  spinners,  &c.,  have  brought  about. 


g2 
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Table  30.  — Scotland.     Average  earnings  of  cotton  operatives  for  an 
ordinary  week's  ivork.     1810-1906. 


Year   1810-25 


Place  , 


Glas- 
gow. 


Autliority. 


Scutchers  overlookers 

Carding  masters    

Pickers 

Mixers   

Scutchers 

Strippers  

Grinders   

Drawing  frame  tent«rs   

Slulibiiig  frame  tentei-s  

Intermediate  frame  tenters 

IJoving  frame  tenters  

All  tenters,  average 

Little  tenters 

Stretchers    

Spinning  overlookers  

Self-acting  overlookers   

Spinners,  1st  class 

2nd    , 

3rd    , 

,,         women 

„         average 

Plecers,  1st  class    

2nd   , 

3rd    „      

,,       average    

Throstle  spinners.  W 

G 

,,  ..  Average 
Heelers  overlookers  


Winders    

AVarpers.  M 

W 

Hand  loom  warpers 

Twisters-in  

Power  loom  overlookers 

,,       weavers,  1  loom    - 

,,  ,,         2  looms  

3     

4     

.,  .1         average  ...  ., 

Tappers 

Calenderers. 

Sizers,  dressers,  4c - 

Card  minders 

Foremen  mechanics 

Engineers 

Mechanics  and  millwrights 

Blacksmiths    

Joini  rs  

Firemen    

Lalwurers 


Average  of  all  . 


1824. 


Glasgow. 


8/-.  10/- 


2?/-  to  25/- 


"/-,  10/- 


1825-30.  1830-35 


Glas- 
gow. 


Glas- 
gow. 


17    9 


s.    d. 
16  10 


1831. 


1833. 


Glas- 
gow. 


Lanark. 


-         7/-,  8/- 


27    - 

21/-,  27/- 


12/-,  15/- 

7/-78/- 
4/-.  5/- 
2/-,  2/6 


7/-.  8/- 
7/-.  8/- 


(1) 


15/-  (1) 


1838. 


Glas- 
gow. 


24. 


7/-.  9/- (4) 
16/-,  20/- 


7    - 
14    - 


6    6 
6    6 


7    - 


4    6 
8    6 


20/-,  29/- 
6    - 
3    6 
2    - 


7    - 


6    6 


during  the  Past  Hundred  Tears. 
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Table  30  Contd. — Scotland.     Average  earnings  of  cotton  operatives. 


Year 


LSSS. 


18-11. 


Place Glasgow.  I      — 

Authoritv **  — 


Glas- 
gow. 


Scutchers  overlookers 

Carding  masters    

Pickers 

Mixers 

Scutchers 

Strippers  

Grinders   

Drawing  frame  tenters    

Sluhliing  frame  tenters 

Intermediate  frame  tenters  ... 

Roving  frame  tenters  

All  tenters,  average 

Little  tenters  

Stretchers 

Spinning  overlookers  

Self-acting  overlookers    

Spinners,  1st  class 

2nd    ,,    

3rd     „    

,,         women  

,,         average 

Piecers,  1  st  class 

2nd  „    

3rd    ,,    

,,        average 

Throstle  spinners.  W 

G 

,,              „          Average  ... 
Reelers  overlookers  


«.    d. 


Winders — 

Warpers.  M — 

W 9    6  (.3) 

Hand  loom  warpers — 

Twisters-in  8    4 

Power  loom  overlookers — 

,,       weavers,  1  loom    '  — 

„  ,,       2  looms — 

3  „       — 

4  , — 

,,  ,,       average i  — 

Tappers !  14    - 

Calenderers I  15    - 

Sizers,  dressers,  <tc '  18  10 

Card  minders '  — 

Foremen  mechanics — 

Engineers |  — 

Mechanics  and  millwrights  ...  — 

Blacksmiths    — 

Joiners  ]  — 

Firemen    ;  — 

Labourers — 


Average  of  all . 


s.    d. 


7    6 


Glas- 
gow. 


56. 


s.     d. 


Glas- 
gow. 


56. 


s.     d. 








23/-,  30/- 
4    - 

21    - 

21/-,  25/- 

2    - 

— 

20/-,  35/- 


8    - 
12    - 


9    - 
30    - 


7/3,  8/9  8/3,  10/9 
32    -       40    - 

24    -       27    - 

12    -       17    - 


-20a. 


s.     d. 
5    7 


6    7 


3     7 


16    9 


6    9 
17    - 


1356. 


10    6 
10    6 


5    5  — 


6    9 


15    6 
4    9 


24  - 

21  - 

21  - 

14  - 

12  - 
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Table  30  Contd. — Scotland.     Average  ecrnmgs  of  cotton  operatives. 


Place 


Authority'. 


Glas- 
gow. 


Glas- 
gow. 


Scutchers  overlookers 

Carding  masters    

Pickers 

Mixers   

Scutchers 

Strippers 

Oriuders   

Drawing  frame  tenters   

Shiljbing  frame  tenters  

Intermediate  frame  tenters 

lioving  frame  tenters 

All  tenters,  average 

Little  tenters  

Stretchers 

Spinning  overlookers  

Self-acting  overlookers   

Spinners,  1st  class 

2nd  , 

,,  3rd    „    

,,         women 

,,         average 

Piecers,  1st  class   

2nd   

3rd    , 

,,        average 

Throstle  spinners.  W 

„  „         G 

,,              ,,         Average  . 
Reelers  overlookers  


24/- 


24/- 


9  - 
3/-,  4/6 

9 
3/- 

24/-,  39/- 
21  - 
39  - 
33  - 
18  - 

24/- 
21 
39 
33 
18 

10  - 
9  - 
8  - 

10 
9 
9 

,4/6 
,39/- 


Winders    

Warpers.  M 

W 

Hand  loom  warpers •  22 

T«isters-in  

Power  loom  overlookers 30 

,,      weavers,  1  loom    

.,  ,,        2  looms 

3      

4      


„  ,,        average 

Tappers 

Caienderers 

Si/ers,  dressers,  &c 

Card  minders 

Foremen  mechanics 

Engineers s 

Mechanics  and  millwrights  ... 

]lln<'k  smiths    

Joiners  

Firemen    

Laliourcrs 


Average  of  all , 


8,  11/- 


32    - 


18    - 
30    - 


8.  11/- 


■2W-.a(<r  25/-..T0/-, 

30/-  3U/- 

24/-,  25/-  24/-,  25/- 


Glas- 
gow. 


27 


35 


}- 


Glas- 
gow. 


24/-,  36/- 


9    - 
3/-^4/6 

24/-,  39- 
21    - 
39    - 
33    - 
18    - 


10  - 
9  - 
9    - 


17    - 
30    - 


1^/8.  11/- 


.32    - 


26/-,.30/-, 

30/- 
24/-,  26/- 


Glasgow. 


20o. 


s.    d. 
24/-,  36/- 


s.    d. 
5  10 


—  10  10 

6    8 


9/-.  10/- 
3/-.  4/6 


24/-,  39/- 
21/-.  27/- 
33/-,  39/- 
27/-,  33/- 
18/-.  21/- 


9/-.  10/- 
7/6,  9/- 
4/6,  8/- 


18    - 
30/-,  36/- 


f  8/fl,  10/-, 
\     11/- 


32/-,  36/- 


25/-,  30/-, 

30/- 
24/-,  27/- 


4    9 


|7_3 
20    - 

}- 

18  - 

19  - 


during  the  Past  Hundred  Years. 
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Table  30  Contd. — Scotland.     Average  earnings  of  cotton  operatives. 


Year   

Place 

Authority., 


Glas- 
gow. 


Glas- 
gow. 


Scutchers  overlookers 

Carding  masters    24/-,  3t}/- 

Pickers 

Mixers   

Scutchers 

Strippers 

Grinders   

Drawing  frame  tenters 

Slubbing  frame  tenters  [ 

Intermediate  frame  tenters  ... 

Koving  frame  tenters 

All  tenters,  average .  9/-, 

Little  tenters  3/-, 

Stretchers    I 

Spinning  overlookers  . 
Self-acting  overlookers 


24/-, : 

21/-, 


39'- 
25/6 

Spinners,  ist  class 30/-,  39/- 

'"■    33/- 
21/- 


27/-, ; 


2nd 

3rd    , 

,,  women 

,,  average 

Piecers,  1st  class 

,,        2nd  „       

3rd    , 

,,        average 

Throstle  spinners.   \V 

G 

,,               .,          Average.. 
Reelers  overlookers  


Winders    |     9    - 

Warpers.  M '      — 

\V j      — 

Hand  loom  warpers |  18    - 

Twisters-in  

Power  loom  overlookers  . 

,,      weavers,  1  loom   . 

,,  ,,        2  looms . 

3  ,,       . 

4  ,,      . 
,,             ,,        aver<ige. 


30/-,  3  y- 


Tappers 

Calenderers 

Sizers,  dressers,  &c 

Card  minders 

Foremen  mechanics 

Engineers    -I 

Mechanics  and  millwrights  ... 

Blacksmiths 

Joiners  

Firemen   

Labourers 


8/6,  11/ 


30/-,  36/- 


25/-,30/-, 

30/- 
24/-,  27/- 


10    - 
3/'-,  4/6 

24/-,  39/- 
22    - 
32    - 
27/-,  30/- 
18/->  21/- 


10    - 
9    - 

4/8,  8/- 


16    - 

28    - 


9/-,  10/ 
28    - 


Average  of  all . 


Glasgow. 
Proportionate  numbers. 


1-44 
1-22 
5-22 


2-33 
0-33 


5  •.'^3 
3-55 

4  7S 


7  03 
5-44 


1-00 
1-12 


0-33 
2-78 


0-U 
2-12 


1-25 
0-65 
0-7t3 

1-ro 

9-59 


0-38 
3-98 

6-81 
3-98 
1-06 


4  ■79 
3-92 


0-49 
1-20 


s.     d. 


8  7 

U  6W 

19  6 

10  - 

10  - 


27  - 

2tJ  - 

19  6W 

19  -W 


13    6 
6    - 


9     6 
6    - 


10  6 
9-,  lu/- 
22  - 
14  - 
21  - 
20,-,  9/6 (5) 
4-5    - 


33/-,  3.5/- 
7    - 


0-16     :  24/-,  40/- 
0-33         20    6 


s.    d. 


9     4 
21     - 


l(i     6 

30     - 


14    ^ 
14     - 


7     8 


17    6 
4    8 


35 


2.T    - 

l.T        - 

15    - 
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Tahlk  30  Contd. — Scotland.     Average  earnings  of  cotton  operatives. 


Yt-ar 

1«71. 

1-71. 

1*74. 

1875. 

188.3. 

1875. 

18A4. 

Place 

Ayr- 
shire. 

Glas- 
gow. 

? 

? 

? 

9 

? 

Authority    

I). 

1'. 

2h'.. 

2iV(. 

20a. 

206. 

206. 

s.    d. 



8  - 
6/-.  12/- 

9  - 

20/-,  30/- 

30/-.  28/- 
12/-,  16- 

*.    d. 

18~- 
18    - 

7    - 
5/6,  6/6 

29/-,  50/- 
10    - 
6    6 

.».   d. 
16    6 
30    - 

15  - 

16  - 

16  - 

8    8 

30    - 

8    6 

6    6 

23    - 
6    3 

40    - 

28  - 

29  9 
21    - 

17  - 

».    d. 

7  10 

15~1 
9    4 

z 

11     8 

8  10 

— 
27    2 

10    2 
24    - 

22    - 
24     - 

s.    d. 

7  - 

14    - 

8  5 

7    5 

24    2 

9  2 
23    - 

20  - 

21  6 

r.     d. 
17    - 
30    - 

15  6 

16  - 

16  - 

8    8 

30  - 
8    6 

6    6 

33    - 
6    6 

40~- 
25    6 

37    9 

31  - 

17  - 

s.    d. 

19    - 

30    - 

15    tf 

Strippers 

16    - 
16    - 

Drawing  frame  tenters   

Internieiliate  frame  tenters  

— 

All  tenters,  average 

Little  tenters 

8    4 

Spinning  overlookers  

31    - 

Spinners,  1st  class 

2n<l  

3rd  

,,          women 

,,         average 

Piecers,  1st  class    

9    - 

„       2nd  

3rd     

,,        average 

Tlirostle  spiuntrs.  W 

G 

,,              ,,         Average 

Rcelers  overlookers 

7    - 

23    - 
7    5 

Winders    

Warpers.  M 

W 

Hand  li>om  warpers 

- 

Power  loom  overlookers 

,,      weavers,  1  loom   

,,              ,,        2  looms 

3     



::      :;    4  ::  ::;::::::::: 

,,             ,,        a\erage 

Tappers 

- 

Card  minders 

Foremen  me<'hanics 

SO    - 

Engineers „ 

Mechanics  and  millwriglits  

Blacksmitlis    

25    6 

38    - 

Firemen    

31     6 

JLaliourers 

18    - 

Average  of  all 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

during  the  Fast  Hundred  Years. 
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Table  30  Contd.—^ 

COTLAXD.      A 

vcrage  earnings  of  cotton  operatives. 

Yiar   

lS6ii. 

1891. 

1891. 

1891. 

1891. 

1 

''06. 

Scotland. 

Lanark 

Glas- 
gow. 

Glas- 
gow. 

John- 
stone. 

Sco 

Authority 

1. 

7a. 

76. 

7c. 

-id. 

2. 

No. 

13 

5 
13 

17 

32 

111 

143 
42 

12 

22 
194 

1.^6 

350 
98 
23 

121 

4 

48 

904 
45 
30 

67 
101 

40 

2,512 

560 

3112 

47 

18 
;6 

9 
10 
6 

Wages. 

s.     d. 

9    - 
11    - 

11    - 

lu    - 

8/-,  13/- 
12/-,  14/- 

14     - 

s.   d. 
36    - 

12    9 
14    9 

s.    d. 
36/-,  40/- 

12    - 
14    6 

s.     d. 
8    3 

6/-,  12/- 

8/-ri2/- 

10/-,12,'-(t;) 
10/-,l-'/-('5) 

Tfo. 

Wages. 

s.    d. 

27  5 

7  low. 
9    (5W. 

18    1 

8  9 

10     1   \ 

9  9 

5  U 

24  9 

25  5 
10    2 

6  6 

8  6 

9  10 
6     6 
9    3 

23    9 
9    5 
9    2 

28  6 
14    9 

25  10 

42  6 
3  11 

10    6 
13    2 

10  11 

43  L 

28    3 

2i  n 

27    - 
20     1 
17    - 

23 
23 
31 
72 
119 

98 

110 
473 

49 

60 

1,074 
242 

1,316 

26 
32 

13 

«•.    d. 









Strippers  \ 

Grinders  J 

13  10 

Slubljing  frame  tenters "1 

Intermediate  frame  tenters    > 

14     4 
12     5 
11  10 

12    8 



Spinning  overlookers  

Self-acting  o\erloii)<ers 

- 

2nd  ,      



3rd    „    

— 

,,          average 

— 

2nd   ,,       

3rd    ,        

— 



Throstle  spinners.  W 

lu    9 

„               ,,         Average  ... 

— 

12    6 

11  10 

15    4 



44  10 

13    - 

,,             ,,        3     „       

12    S 

„             ,,        4     „       

12  11 

Tappers... 

- 

Sizers,  dressers,  &.c 

— 



26     4 

Mechanics  and  millwrights  .. 

32     4 

Joiners 

— 

Labourers 

18     4 

Average  of  all 

5.974 

12     3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4,028 

14    9 

Xotes  to  Table  30. 

(1)  1810,  2\s.;  1811,  igs.ed.;  1812,  zcsr.  ;  1813-15,  zis.  ;  1816-18,  18.9. ; 
1819,  I  c;.s. ;  1831,  16s.  6d.  The  calenJerers  are  given  as  iKs.,  181018,  and  14*. 
in  ]819' 

(2)  Cardrooni  children. 

(3)  Poubtful  if  men  or  women,  or  whether  power  or  hand  loom. 

(4)  Fen  ales  in  a  large  mill.     Children,  \s.  to  15.  6d. 
(o)   Twisters,  men,  20*.     Drawers,  women,  9*.  6d. 
(6)   At,  Kilmarnock,  in  another  mill,  same  authority. 

**  From  the  Royal  Commission  on  Hand-loom  Weavers,  1838. 
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In  1833  a  very  detailed  census,  with  the  averages  grouped 
according  to  sex  and  age,  was  taken,  and  is  recorded  by  Ure  and  ii> 
the  "Returns  of  Wages,"  1886.  It  applied  only  to  Glasgow,  and 
included  4,261  males  at  11.?.  gi'/.  and  7,445  females  at  5.S.  g\(h,  the 
average  of  all  being  'js.  iiff/.  The  wage  census  results  of  1886  and 
1906  are,  for  Scotland  : — 


1886. 

190C. 

Kuiiibers. 

Wiige. 

Numbers.                   W;il'P. 

Men 

Lads  and  bojs    

647 

188 

3,825 

1,314 

s.  d. 
29     9 

8  9 
10  11 

7  10 

S.        (1. 

GG6         1       30  11 

159                  9     5 

2.54.3                12     9 

Girls    

6G0                  7     5 

All 

5.97+ 

1-     3 

4,o;S                 14     9 

Macculloch  gives,  for  l.'^45,-^  8.s\  to  99.  as  the  average  for  all 
workers  in  weaving  and  spinning  at  Glasgow.  It  is  doubtful  how 
much  the  inclusion  of  the  other  Scottish  centres,  as  Lanark,  John- 
stone, Paisley,  &c.,  would  affect  the  figures  given  by  Ure  and 
Macculloch  as  representing  all  Scotland.  Judging  by  those  given 
for  Lanark  in  1833  in  Table  30  (David  Dale  and  Robert  Owen's 
mill,  to  which  also  the  1891  figures  refer),  the  effect  would  not  be 
great,  but  would  slightly  lower  the  average. 

To  find  our  intermediate  figures,  we  have  not  only  the  records 
given  in  the  table,  but  some  miscellaneous  information  of  varying 
value  which  does  not  lend  itself  to  tabulation.  In  the  Returns  of 
Wages  we  learn  that  wages  had  not  varied  much  for  several  years 
previous  to  1831,  and  this  is  l)orne  out  by  our  tal)ulated  statements. 
On  the  whole  there  was  probably  a  reduction,  but  it  docs  not  appear 
to  have  been  great,  and  mainly  affected  mule-spiiniers.  Before  the 
Commission  on  Arti-sans  and  .\Iachinery  (1824)  a  master  stated  that 
the  wages  of  spinners  was  25.s-.,  luit  the  operatives  stated  them  as  235. 
to  24.>;.  The  employers  stated  them  as  having  been  30.^.  in  1819-20, 
and  the  men  as  26>-.  or  27.x-.  This  is  evidence  of  a  reduction  of  some  3.S. 
to  5.<.  between  1820  and  1824.  In  1)^37  a  great  strike  of  spinners  took 
place,  which  was  unsuccessful  in  averting  a  threatened  reduction. 
A  considerable  amount  of  evidence  was  taken  about  this  strike  by 
tlie  Select  Committee  on  Coml»inations  of  Workmen,  1S3S,  and  the 
main  pinport  is  reproduced  in  the  following  paragraphs : — 

A  master. — Spinners  average  2o.<.  to  26s.  or  2"]^.,  and  vary  even 
up  to  40.S'.  An  advance  took  place  in  1836,  amounting  to  13, 
15,  or  16  per  cent.  Then  came  a  reduction  of  16  per  cent., 
and  another  of  30  per  cent.,  making  46  per  cent,  in  all.  The 
hours  worked  weie  69. 

Another  master.  —  His  reduction  amounted  to  25  per  ceni.  on  the 
autumn  of  1836. 

"  Staliitiral  Account  of  the  British  Empire,  p.  694. 
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An  operative. — The  reduction  is  about  one-half  of  the  wages  of 

1836. 
Another  operative. — In  182-4  a  strike  took  place.     In   1826  a 
reduction  of  15  per  cent,  and  7  per  cent.,  equalling  22  or 
23  per  cent.     From  1827  to  1836  there  was  no  rise;  in  1836 
one  took  place.    There  had  been  changes  in  machinery,  and  the 
earnings  had  not  fallen  to  so  great  an  extent  as  prices  had. 
The  earnings  before  the  advance  in  1836  were  22.=;.  to  25.?. ; 
after,  2-]<.  for  half  the  men.     The  reductions  in  1837  equalled 
57  to  58^  per  cent,  on  the  gi'oss  wages.     There  were  900  to 
1,000  spinners  in  Glasgow.     None  earned  ^o.<;. ;  one  in  seven 
or  eight  earned  35-?.;  the  average  was  21s.  or  225.,  made  up 
of  one  in  eight  at  35.?.,  a  second  class  at  24?.  or  25.S.,  and  the 
lowest  at  12.S.  to  \6s. 
Another  spinner. — His  average  after  the  reduction  was  40.^.  gross, 
less  i3>\  6(7.  to  piecers,  leaving  27.5;.  6d.  {sic)  less  2s.  6d.  or  3s. 
for  odd  piecing.      Considered  his  average   25.5.      This  was 
spinning  on  a  pair  of  mules.  •  On  a  double  pair  he  earned 
75.?.,  less  25  per  cent.,  equal  56*.  yl.,  less  25.^.  6d.  for  piecing, 
leaving  30.5.  gd.  net.     Piecers'  wages  were  7.>-.  highest,  and 
25.  6d.   or  3.S.  lowest,  the  averages  being :    big,  or  outside, 
6.5.  yl. ;  inside,  45.  6d. ;  little,  2.5.  6d.      There  had  been  no 
advance  in  spinners'  rates  between  1812-14  and  1836. 
The  historian  Alison  also  gave  eA'idence  about  this  strike,  and  he 
estimated  the  average  wages  of  spinners  at  2 4.5.  or  25s.,  thus  sub- 
stantiating the  operatives.     He  estimated  the  loss  in  wages  by  the 
strike  to  have  fallen  on  800  spinnei^s  at  30.*.,  2,400  piecers  at  4?., 
and  2,400  card  and  picking-room  hands  at  8x.     This  does  not  agi'ee 
with  the  rest  of  his  evidence,  but  it   indicates  how  difficult   the 
question  of  spinners'  aA'erage  earnings  is.     In  connection  with  this 
evidence,  the  Edinburgh  Iterieu;  in  1838  (p.  238),  states  that  the 
spinners'  wages  were  3o.:>.  to  35-?.  early  in  1836,  were  35-?.  to  42.^. 
later,  and  after  the  reduction  of  1837  became  26s.  to  t,6s.     This  is 
very  ex  parte  evidence,  however,  and  quite  unreliable. 

There  were  many  women  spinners  employed  in  Glasgow  at  this 
time,  and  throughout  the  century.  Professor  Chapman  ^'^  says  that 
in  1837,  shortly  after  the  strike,  there  were  as  many  women 
spinners  as  men,  the  women  winding  mules  of  250  spindles  only. 
Mr.  Henderson  gi^'es  a  record  of  the  wages  of  women  spinners  (see 
Table  30,  cols,  marked  20^),  but  the  wage  census  of  1886  does  not 
mention  them.  It  does  show,  however,  194  young  women  piecers, 
and  only  22  men  spinners,  indicating  probably  that  the  men  were 
more  nearly  overseers,  superintending  the  work  of  women  spinners. 
In  1906  there  are  no  spinners'  or  piecers'  wages  recorded  in  the 
wage  census. 

In  1883  Mr.  Henderson,  the  Factory  Inspector,  estimated  the 
average  wage  of  mule  spinners  (men)  in  Scotland  as  28^;. 

A  witness  to  the  Glasgow  (Municipal)  Housing  Commission 
stated  that  in  a  Glasgow  cotton  spinning  factory  the  average  wage 
had  advanced  by  25  per  cent,  between  1870  and  1902. 

''  Lancashire  Cotton  Industry,  p.  14. 
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The  figures  for  calenderers  from  1810  to  1838  may  be  compared 
with  the  following,  embodied  in  agreements  between  the  operatives 
and  employers:— 1890-1900,  28.s-. ;  1901-05,  29s.;  1906-09,  30s. 

Miss  5largaret  Irwin,  one  of  the  lady  commissioners  of  the 
Labour  Commission,  in  her  report,  from  wliieh  the  tabulated  state- 
ments for  1892  are  taken,  stated  the  average  wages  of  weavers  in 
various  Glascrow  mills  to  have  been  : — 


1892 

i.V 

2  per  weaver, 

fs.  yd.  per  loom. 

'92 

M 

10             „ 

6s.  1  id.       „ 

■-  1 

'4 

1 1              ,, 

for  e.  weavers,  but 

M 

>  I              ,. 

„  the  mill. 

'92 

1 1 

^\ 

'02 

1  + 

,, 

7$.  6d.  per  loom. 

'92 

M 

„ 

6s.  6d. 

'87 

14 

., 

'88 

i: 

9i 

for  six  montlis. 

'88 

M 

6i 

'89 

1 1 

10              ., 

ij 

'89 

I  2 

9i 

,, 

'90 

13 

4 

,, 

'90 

10 

H 

,, 

'91 

1 1 

^, 

'91 

\z 

Assuming  that  the  average  of  8s.  given  by  Ure  in  1833  for 
Glasgow  is  typical  of  the  whole  of  Scotland,  and  comparing  it  with 
the  average  for  Scotland  for  the  wage  census  of  1886,  12*-.  yi,  and 
1906,  I4.S-.  9'/.,  we  get  the  following  index-numbers  representing  the 
changes  in  average  wages  of  cotton  factoiy  operatives  from  1833  to 
1906:— 

Table  31. — Percentage  variativns  in  wages  of  cotton  factory  opcratices  in 

Scotland,  1833-1906.  1886  =  100. 

1833  60J  1860  73J  1883  9r.J 

'40-41 591  '63-64 69?  '86  100 

'45  69J        I  '66  79J  "91  114i 

'49-50 61  I  '70  86J  1906  120i 

'55  70         I          '74  99i 

Hand-loom  weavers. 

We  have  a  large  quantity  of  material  relating  to  hand-loom 
weavers,  mainly  recorded  in  the  Committee  of  1835  and  the  Com- 
mission of  1838-10,  and  all  the  records  agree  that  an  e.xtraordinary 
fall  in  prices  paid  and  amounts  earned  took  place  between  the  early 
years  of  the  centur}'^  and  1830-40.  Here,  however,  the  agreement 
practical!}-  ends,  and  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  series  of  numl»ers 
lepresenting  the  course  of  average  earnings  which  can  be  put  forward 
with  any  certainty. 

We  have  several  consecutive  lists  of  piece  prices  for  the  same 
description  of  work  throughout,  we  have  also  other  lists  of  average 
earnings  or  estimates  of  probable  earnirtgs ;  but,  while  we  do  not 
hear  of  any  changes  in  condition  which  would  augment  the  weavers' 
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earnings  in  a  given  space  of  time,  the  changes  in  prices  are  not 
reflected  too  faithfully  in  changes  in  earnings.  As  prices  fell  the 
weaver  lengthened  his  or  her  working  week,  so  that  the  course  of 
prices  is  not  in  itself  sufficient.  On  the  other  hand,  the  earnings 
stated  usually  leave  us  in  doubt  whether  they  are  gross,  out  of 
which  the  rent  of  the  loom  and  the  cost  of  winding  had  to  be  paid, 
or  net  after  these  charges  were  met. 

In  1769,  when  Arthur  Yoimg  took  his  northern  tour,  and  before 
Arkwright's  inventions  in  spinning  had  brought  the  enormous 
increase  in  the  supplies  of  yarn,  wages  of  hand-loom  weavers  were 
not  high.  For  Manchester,  Young  gives  quite  a  long  list,  and  the 
lowest  earnings  of  men  recorded  by  him  are  3>;.  per  week,  the 
highest  12-?.  Apparently,  5>\  6d.  to  7.5.  would  be  the  average.  At 
Mellor,  according  to  RadclifFe,^"  about  1770,  the  cottagers  were 
entirely  employed  at  spinning  and  weaving  except  at  harvest,  the 
father  earning  8>;.  to  ion.  6d.  and  his  sons  6s.  to  S.s.  per  week.  "  The 
great  sheet-anchor  of  the  cottages  and  small  farms  "  was  the  hand- 
wheel,  as  it  required  six  or  eight  hands  to  spin  enough  cotton,  flax, 
or  wool  to  sxiffice  for  one  weaver.  Between  1770  and  1778  the 
conditions  became  completely  changed.  Cotton  became  the  universal 
material,  hand-wheels  were  thrown  into  the  lumber  room,  the  spinning 
was  done  on  common  jennies,  and  the  carding  on  carding  engines  for 
all  degrees  of  fineness  up  to  6o's  or  8o's  counts.  The  enhanced 
supply  of  yarn  and  its  increasing  cheapness  brought  a  demand  for 
weavers  which  for  years  was  never  fully  met.  From  1788  to  1803 
was  the  golden  age  of  hand-loom  weaving.  "  The  old  loom  shops 
being  insufficient,"  saj's  Eadcliflfe,  "  ever}-  lumber  room,  even  old 
barns,  carthonses,  and  outluiildings  of  any  description  were  repaired, 
windows  broken  through  old  blank  walls,  and  all  fitted  up  for  loom 
shops.  The  price  of  labour  .  .  .  rose  to  five  times  the  amount 
ever  before  experienced  in  this  district  [Mellor],  every  family 
bringing  home  40,  60,  80,  100,  and  even  120  shillings  per  week" 
"We  should  expect  from  this  that  contemporary  statements  would 
show  very  high  wages  during  this  period,  and  this  they  do.  In 
1792,  for  instance,  a  Bolton  weaver  was  paid  3-?.  per  yard  for  an 
article  of  which  he  could  weave  20  yards  a  week,  but  woul  1  have  to 
pay  something,  presumably,  for  loom  rent  and  winding.  Another 
Bolton  recorcl  shows  29.?.  in  1797  and  30.^.  in  1798  as  the  earnings 
per  week.  A  very  large  amount  of  information  is  obviously  required 
if  we  would  attempt  the  computation  of  an  average  wage  for  hand- 
loom  weavers  in  this  period.  This  material  we  do  not  possess,  but  in 
each  year  from  1790  onwards  our  information  increases,  until  from 
1810  we  have  no  dearth  of  material,  and  our  main  difficulty  lies  in 
its  apparent  contradictions.  We  are,  of  course,  mainly  concerned 
with  the  period  after  1806,  for  this  is  the  start  of  our  information 
regarding  factory  operatives. 

Such  long  series  of  statements  as  we  can  procure  are  given  in- 
Tables  32  and  33.     These  tables  contain  both  statements  of  piece 
prices  and  either  estimates  of  actual  earnings  or  records  actually 
taken  from  wages  books.     On  the  whole,  the  weekly  wages  seem  to 

''    Origia  of  the  system  of  power-loom  iveavinff. 
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be  records  of  actiial  earnings,  but  some,  notalil}"  the  weavers  of 
pullicates  at  C41asgo\v,  are  almost  certainly  estimates  based  on  the 
piece-rates  paid.  This  accounts  in  some  measiu'e  for  the  discrepancies 
in  the  figures. 

The  number  of  hand -loom  weavers  exceeded  the  numbers 
employed  in  factories  until  quite  a  late  date,  probably  until  1833. 
The  course  of  their  wages  is  totally  unlike  that  of  factory  operatives, 
and  we  need  therefore  to  examine  the  evidence  at  some  length 
before  arriving  at  a  final  estimate. 

JVotes  to  Tables. 

(rt.)  A  classic  list.  Quoted  from  Gaskell,  Artizans  and  MacJiineri/,  given 
also  by  Porter  and  others.  The  rent  of  4  looms  in  1797-1803,  9/. ;  1804-17,  8^  ; 
1818-34,  71.  ;  and  of  z  looms,  1797-1803,  5/.  10*.;  1804-17,  6/. ;  1818-34,  5Z.  \os. 

(h.)  Prices  for  weaving  "  20'°  f  jacconet,  46  in.,  135  shots  per  inch.  In 
1792-1817,  les3  6f/. ;  1818  2.5,  less  zid. ;  1831-38,  less  \d.  From  the  Hand- 
loom  Weavers'  Commission,  1838-40. 

(c.)  Price  for  weaving  bed  quilts.  Three  quilts  were  a  week's  work. 
(Select  Committee  on  Manufactures,  Commerce  and  Shipping,  1833.) 

{d.)  Prices  per  yard.  In  1792,  20  yards  was  said  to  have  been  a  week's 
work;  in  1824,  24  yards.  The  earnings  were  said  to  have  been,  in  1818, 
6*.  to  7.9.  clear;  in  1824,  5*.  6d.  clear  and  ;*.  to  3*.  by  the  wife.  (.4i-/iza>is 
and  Machinery,  182 1.) 

(e.)  Prices  per  yard.  The  earnings  were  said  to  have  been  20*.  in  1800,  and 
•js.  for  self  and  45.  for  wife  in  1824.     {Ibid.) 

The  discrepancies  between  (rf)  and  (e)  are  characteristic  of  these  hand-loom 
weavers'  wages  records. 

(/.)  From  the  "  Riturns  of  Wages,"  1886. 

{g.)  From  Rooke,  National  Wealth  for  1798-1823,  and  for  Carlisle  from  the 
Hand-loom  Weavers'  Commission,  1838-40,  for  1824-38.  Eden,  Stale  of  the 
Poor,  gives  for  Wetherall,  in  Cumberland,  circa  1795 — weaver  75.  I0  8.9.,  girl 
and  wife,  winding  is.  6d. ;  and  another,  weaver,  2\l.,  wife,  8/.  For  Carlisle  he 
gives,  generally,  8*.  to  9s.  6d.,  some  12*.  to  159. 

(A.)  From  Porter.  This  should  be  compared  with  column  3  of  Table  33 
below.  I  cannot  trace  the  source  of  the  diff.-rences.  Porter  is  usually  correct, 
but  in  this  case  Maxwell's  figures  seem  best. 

(i,j,k,l.)  From  the  Hand-loom  Weavers' Commission,  1838-10.  (1)  and 
(k)  are  for  inferior  weavers  on  inferior  work.  (_/)  and  (')  are  for  skilled 
weavers  on  best  work.  J.  C.  Symonds  was  the  Commissioner,  and  lie  says  these 
are  net  wages,  collated  from  various  manufacturers'  books. 

(»».)  From  the  same  source.  The  weekly  wages  are  obviously  calculated 
from  the  piece  price,  which  is  per  ell. 

(».)  Ihid.  The  weavers  worked  at  "  harness "  looms,  and  were  highly 
skilled.  The  wages  are  for  72  hours,  1810-25;  73  liours,  1826-31;  and 
74  hours,  1835-38. 

(o.)   From  Strang,  Sfatinliral  Journa',  18j8,  who  continues: — 


19 1«. 

1851.        1 

18>?. 

1S53. 

18S6. 

1857. 

lS-,8. 

.9.    d. 
6     - 

*.    d. 
5     9 

s.     d. 
6     9 

! 

s.     d. 

7    - 

».     d. 

7    - 

1 

*.     d. 
6    4 

*.      d. 

5     9 

during  the  Past  Hundred  Years. 
The  Returns  of  Wages  gives  the  following  for  Glasgow : — 
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1856. 

1857. 

1858. 

1859-60. 

1861. 

s.    d. 

8  - 

13  - 

1863. 

s.    d. 

7  - 

10  6 

1866. 

Totton 

s.  d. 
10  6 
15  - 

s.   d. 

9  - 

li  - 

*.    d. 

9     6 

11    - 

*.  d. 

8      - 

13     - 

1  Men  12.9.  to  20s  • 

ilixed  fabrics... 

J       women  9*. 

{p.)  From  Hand-loom  Weavers'  Commission,  1838-40.  The  prices  are  per 
ell.  Wages  in  1838: — 1st  class,  6s.  Sd.;  2nd  class,  4*.  Sd.;  old  and  children, 
3s.  zd.     In  1800  the  earnings  were  20s. ;   in  1838,  8*.  on  another  class  of  work. 

(q.)  Ibid.  In  1838,  very  fine  7s.  6d.,  8s.;  ordinary,  1st  class  fs.  yid., 
2nd  class  4-9.  T,d. ;   "  harness  "  weavers  6s.  6d.     The  wages  in  the  table  are  net. 


Table  32.—  (1 

'ages  0 

f  ham 

l-loom 

weavers.     1 

792-1838. 

Place. 

Notes.* 

I7vt2.      17P3. 

1794.       1795. 

1796. 

1797. 

1798.   '   1799. 

1800. 

Bolton  

Wages  (a) 
Prices  (//) 

,,          (c) 

s.    d.     s.    d. 

2    8         — 

s.    d. 
1    9 

s.   d. 
1    9 

s.    d. 

1    9 

s.    d. 
29    - 

1    6 

s.    d. 
30    - 

1    3 
13    - 

s.    d. 
2.5    - 

1     2 
14    - 

s.    d. 
25    - 

,,      jacconet  

,,      quilts   

1  11 

„       {d)\   3    -       2    - 

1    2 

1    2 

,,         

Manchester,  nankeens 

,,        cambrics,  60- reed 

80    „ 
,,        quiltings,  36    ,, 
,,                ,,          fine    ... 

Wages  (/)!     - 

..    (/);   - 

..      (f)      - 

..    (/):   - 
.-    (/);  - 

„    iff)    - 

„       (A)l     - 
.,       (')        - 

„     U)      - 
„    {(■■)  \   - 

„    (I)  1    - 

Prices  (m)      — 

- 

15    - 

Glasgow 

,,        ginghams  

13    1 

,,        plain  muslins   

,,        pullicates  

- 

shawls 

„       («)       -           - 

„       (0)        -           - 

Prices  (p)      —           — 

E    E 

— 

Perth,  pullicates   

Lanark  

18    6 

Notes.* 


1802.    i    1803. 


1804. 


Bolton  [Wages  (a) 

,,      jacconet Prices  (b) 

,,      quilts  i      ,,       (c) 

I      .,       (d) 

'      „       (e) 

Manchester,  nankeens Wages  {f) 

,,        cambrics,  tjO-reed '      ,.       (/) 

80    „     I      „       (/) 

quiltings,  36    „     I      „       (/) 

line    ...I      „      (/) 

Wigton,  Cumberland  ,,       (g) 

Gla.sgow    ...I     ,,       (A) 

,,        ginghams    I     ,,       (i) 

,,        pullicates   ,,       (j) 

,,        plain  muslins   |     ,,       (Jc) 

'     .,       (0 

,,        pullicates  Prices  (m), 

,,  ,, Wages(»!) 

,,        shawls j      ,,       (n) 

I      „       (0) 

Perth,  pullicates    Prices  (p) 

Lanark  Wages  (5) 


s.    d. 


26    6 


-    3i 


s.    d. 
24    - 


1805. 


s.    d. 
22    - 


23    - 
15    4 


22    - 

17    8 


1    3 
32    6 


1807. 


s.     d. 


19    6 
15    6 


1    - 
25    9 


16/6,13/6 


1808. 


s,    d, 
15    - 

-~6i 


14     - 
13    2 


-  11 
23    - 


-    4 
14    9 


*  See  text,  p.  106. 
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Table  32  Contd. —  Wicies  of  /cnid-Iootn  iceo.vers.     1792-1838. 


Place. 


Notes.' 


Bolton  Wages  (a) 

„      j<»cconet Prices  (h)  . 

„      quilts  ,,      (c) 

I     ..      W\ 

1     .,      W  ! 

Manchester,  nankeens !  Wages  (/)| 


cambrics,  60-reed  j 
80    „ 
,,        quiltings,  36    ,, 
,,  ,,  fine 

Wigton,  Cumberland  

Glasgow    


(/) 
(0 

(*) 

(0 


pullicates  Prices  (m) 

shawls 


8  11 
11    9 


,.  d. 

«.  d. 

».  d. 

.... 

..'A 

19  6 

14  - 

1  6 

14  - 

15  - 

24  - 

-  10 

-  6 

-  6} 

-  10 

11  - 

-  lu 

16  3 

12  6 

13  - 

12  6 

15  7 

16  lOi 

9  - 

9  5 

10  8 

15  4 

14  - 

10  9 

10  3 

11  1 

16  9 

16  5J 

12  7 

9  6 

11  5 

15  - 

IT  2 

14  9 

14  - 

14  - 

18  - 

10  10 

7  3 

9  6 

12  2 

13  1 

11  6 

7  6 

9  9 

12  IJ 

13  - 

».    d. 


1 

1 

13 

2 

10 

0 

10 

3 

13 

- 

18 

3 

11 

6 

11 

6 

10  - 
-  4 

13  2 

8  4 

8  3 

11  11 
15  6 

7  7 

5  6 


ginghann  

pullicates  

plain  muslins 


Wages  (m)   21    3 
('«)  I      - 


(o) 


Perth,  pullicates   Prices  (p)'    -    4} 

Lanark  „       (g>  j  17    6 


1810-16  17 
24 
13 
17 

6 
6 

1  -i 

2o  it 

-  9 
IS  - 

1  1  -  1  -UJ 

1  25  9  1  24  9 

1 
26 

'^ 

1  - 
25  9 

-  6 
12  3 

20  - 

-  2J 
16  - 

11  - 

-  3J 
'  9  9 

-  4 
11  - 

- 

- 

- 

3id.,lJ</ 

Notes.*       1817. 


Bolton   ..„ Wages  (a) 

,,      jacconet  Prices  (l>)  \ 

,,      quilts   ,,       (c)  , 

(rf) 

„       ('M 

Manchester,  nankeens Wages  (/) 


cambrics,  60-reed 

80 
quiltings,  .36 
,,                ,,          fine 
Wigfon,  Cumbarland  .... 
Glasgow    


ginghams 

jmllicates  

plain  inu<il!ns 


pullicates 


shawls. 


9    - 

7    6 
-_4i 

9  6 

6  4 

6  9 

9  8 


(/) 

(/)    11  1 

7  1 

5  9 


07) 

(A)  I 


1818. 

(. 

d. 

9 

_ 

1 

- 

7 

6 

5i 

9 

6 

8 

- 

8 

10 

9 

8 

11 

- 

8 

3 

6 

6 

1810. 


1820. 


1822. 


a.    d.       s.    d.       s.    d. 


s.    d.      s.    d.      s,    d. 


9  6 

7  6 

-  4 

9  6 

7  8 

7  9 

9  8 

11  3 

7  - 

5  - 


9  - 

7  6 
-_4^ 

11  - 

7  5 

7  6 

8  6 
10  - 

6  6 


7    6 
-    *i 


10  - 

13  6 
9  - 

14  6 


Prices  (m)  -  6 
Wages  (m)  12  3 

-  7|  1  -  8 
15  9  1  16  9 

—  5 
10  - 

..   (") 

17  6 

9  6 

12  2 

9  - 

14  5 


12  3 

13  lu 


..       (0)         - 

Perth,  pulllc*t«e Prices  (  p) 

Lanark  Wages  (9)  I      — 


6  6 

-  ^i 

11  - 

I)  9 

10  - 

10  - 


9  6 
Vi    2 

8  9 
13  11 

-    6 


-  u 


8  6 

6  - 
-_4i 

6  6 

7  - 
7  6 
7  - 

9  - 
7  - 


8  6 

6  - 

-  4t 

-  4 

6  6 

7  - 
7  6 
7  - 

9  - 
7  - 


9 

6 

9  « 

13 

2 

12  2 

8 

3 

8  « 

12 

5 

12  10 

-    6 
12    3 


13    - 


-    6 
12    3 


-     li 


•  See  text,  p.  106. 
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Table  32  Contd. —  Wages  of  hand-loom  v:cavers.     1792-1838. 


Place. 


Bolton   

„      jacconet 

,,      quilts  

Manchester,  nankeens 

„        camliries,  SO-reefi 

80  „ 
,,  quilt  ings,  .3t5  ,, 
„  „  fine    ... 

Wigton,  Cumberland  

Glasgow    

,,        ginghains  

„        pullicates  

„        plain  muslins   

„        pullicates  

,,        shawls . 

Perth,  pullicates 

Lanarlc 


1825. 


1829. 


6  6 

6  3 

6  »3 

6  ti 


Wages  (o) 
Prices  (6) 

„  (c) 
„  {d)\ 
„  W 
Wages  (/) 
„  (/) 
„  (/) 
„  (/) 
„  (/) 
.-      <9)  I      • 

„       (0  ■     7 
„     U)    ID 

„    a-)    9 

„       (0  15 

Piices  (m) 

Wages  (w)  10 

,.       («)  13 

„       (0)  13 

Prices  ( p) 

Wages  (q)       — 


:h      - 


s.    d. 


6    6 
6    - 


5  6 

6  - 


5    6 
-    3.^ 


"/-.  ^/^ 


7  6 

10  - 

(5  9 

S  11 

-  5* 
10  - 
10  9 

9  - 

-  li 


10    6 


6  6 

8  - 

6  3 

7  11 

-  31 

6  - 
10  6 

7  6 

-  H 


6/4,  7/6 
6    - 


Notes.* 


Bolton  

,,      jacconet 

,,      quilts  

Manchester,  nankeens 

,,        cambrics,  t50-reed 
,,  ,.  80     ,, 

,,         quiltiugs,  3(3     ,, 
,,  ,,        fine    ... 

Wigton,  Cumberland  

Glasgow    

,,        ginghams  

,,        pullicates  

,,        plain  muslins   ... 

,,        pullicates  

,,        shawls 

Perth,  pullicates   

Lanark 


d.      s,    d. 


Wages  (o)  I  5    6 

Prices  (b)  — 

„       M  - 

„       (d)  I  - 

,.       W  I  - 

Wages  (/)  9    - 

::  \y>)''-''' 

,.      (/)  I    9;-  to 

„    (/) ;   la  - 

,.       (g)  6/4,  7/6 

„       W  - 

„       (')  5    9 

„      0')i  7    - 

„       (O  4    2 

„       (0  6     9 

Pricfs  (".)  -    3 

Wages  [m)  5    6 

(»)  9    9 

„      {")  - 

Prices  (/j) 

Wages  (?) 


}- 


-     \\ 


6/4.  7/4    7/9,  9/6 

3         6  6 

6  7  3 

8         .5  1 

0  I     8  1 

3  I     -  ?}, 
6 
11 


6/3,  8/9 

6  8 

7  9 
5  9 

8  2 
-  3i 


9    8 


-    H 


li 


s.    d. 


S,  7/5    ,    4/3,  6/2 


5  9 

7  6 

6  6 

8  10 

;  ^ 

7  5 

9  9 


4  3 

6  6 
4  6 

7  9 

-  -I 

6  3 
9  6 

7  - 

-  2 


d. 
3i 


4, '6,  7/6 

4  6 

4  9 
7  6 
-  3^ 
6  7 
9  3 

5  7* 


See  text,  p.  106, 
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The  Histcn-y  of  Wages  in  the  Cotton  Trade 


Table  33. — Glasgow.     Prices  for  iceaving  muslin,  1797  to  1834,  with 
the  weekly  earnings. 


March. 

October. 

I, 

zoo  qua 

litj-. 

1,400  qualitj-. 

1,200  quality. 

1,400  qua 

lity. 

Width. 

Weekly 

Width. 

Weekly 

Width. 

Weekly 

Width. 

Weikly 

aver- 

aver- 

aver- 

aver- 

4-4. 

6-4. 

age. 

4-4. 

6-4. 

age. 

4-4. 

6-4. 

age. 

4-4. 

6-4. 

age. 

d. 

rf. 

s.  rf. 

d. 

rf. 

y.  </. 

rf. 

rf. 

s.    rf. 

rf. 

rf. 

s.    rf. 

1797... 

n 

llj 

12  2 

12 

18 

— 

u 

iJi 

12  2 

12 

IS 



'98... 

7 

lOi 

13  3 

m 

16J 

— 

7 

11  3 

101 

16i 

— 

'99... 

n 

llj 

13  5 

\2i 

18^ 

— 

H 

iij 

13  10 

12| 

18J 

— 

1800... 

1 

lOJ 

13  1 

11 

16 

15  2 

7 

93 

13  7 

11 

14 

13  5 

'01... 

6f 

n 

12  9 

9| 

\t 

13  9 

«i 

io| 

12  9 

9 
1! 

14 

13  9 

'02... 

7 

10 

13  6 

11 

15  2 

7 

14  8 

17 

14  1 

•03... 

7 

10 

14  1 

Hi 

17 

15  2 

6j 
63 

9 

13  2 

10 

15 

13  5 

'04... 

6| 

7| 
8| 

9 

13  2 

10 

15 

13  5 

n 

14  6 

lU 

17 

14  11 

'05... 

11 

15  4 

13 

19 

21  9 

8f 
7f 

12 

18  1 

14 

20 

21  8 

'06... 

11 

17  8 

14 

19 

21  6 

10 
9 

7? 

17  - 

12f 

17f 

21  1 

'07... 

7 

if 

15  6 

Hi 

16i 

19  8 

7. 

15  6 

11 

16 

19  8 

'08... 

H 

13  2 

l\ 

13 

15  9 

5 

11  9 

8 

llj 

14  11 

'09... 

5 

11  9 

Hi 

14  11 

5f 

8 

13  3 

9- 

13t 

16  - 

1810... 

i 

8i 

14  9 

7? 

13J 

16  3 

6 

8i 

14  1 

n 

13 

15  5 

•u... 

12  5 

lOJ 

13  6 

i\ 

6 

11  1 

7 

C4 
111 

13  - 

'12... 

A 

13  2 

8i 

llj 

l.i  7 

oi 

74 

13  2 

81  ■ 

15  7 

'13 

6 

8i 

15  2 

9j 

13 

17  1 

6 

8t 

15  2 

9' 

13 

17  8 

'14... 

7i 

10 

17  4 

114 

15 

20  1 

6 

H 

14  4 

9 

13 

19  8 

'15... 

6 

8i 

14  1 

;! 

13 

18  9 

5J 

74 

— 

%■ 

114 

13  7 

'16... 

^> 

6J 

— 

lOj 

11  9 

3} 

44 

— 

h. 

7 

9  IJ 

•17... 

3| 

5 

— 

H 

7i 

9  2^ 

— 

— 

— 

1820. 

3? 



5? 

7 



3| 

4? 



5 

7 



'21... 

^ 

— 

5 

7 

— 

3i 

— 

5 

7 



•22... 

3i 

— 

6 

7 



n 

4 

— 

4 

6 



'23... 

II 

3i 

— 

4 

5i 

— 

3 

H 
n 

— 

4 

64 



'24... 

3| 

— 

4 

5 



3i 

— 

H 



'25... 

3| 

5 

— 

5 

7:  ■ 



3; 

b 

— 

H 

7 



•26... 

2| 

1 

21 

— 

4 

5 



2 

2t 

— 

H 

4 



'27... 

2l 

— 

2i 

3} 
2} 

'»? 

— 

2 

3 

— 

31 

44 



'28... 

2g 

— 

*k 



A 

3i 
2j 

— 

3t 

*\ 



'29... 

2J 

— 

H 

— 

2 

— 

3} 

34 

- 

1830... 

3 

2} 



2| 

3i 



2 

24 



•i\ 

3 

_ 

'.II... 

2 

2 

— 

2 

3 



2 

2? 

— 

24 



•32... 

2 

2 

— 

a 

3 



2 

2 

— 

24 
24 

31 



'33... 

2 

2 

— 

2} 

31 



2 

2 

— 

3 



■34... 

2t 

2 

— 

3 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

It  was  stated  that  the  average  wage  of  all  nuisliii  weavers  in 
1797  was  12.';.,  and  in  1834  6.s".  The  earnings  of  a  family  consisting 
of  a  man,  his  wife,  and  two  children  would  be,  1797,  14.*;., 
1834,  "js.  6d.  The  earnings  given  in  the  table  are  the  average 
of  four  weeks,  by  a  good  ordinary  tradesman,  of  each  breadth 
at  each  price. 


during  the  Past  Hundred  Years. 
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The  History  of  Wages  in  the  Cotton  Trade 


Tal)le  33  is  from  Maxwell's  Manual  Lal)Our  INlachiticry,  and 
Table  3-1  is  from  the  Eeport  of  the  Select  Committee  on  iNlanufac- 
tures,  Commerce,  and  Shipping,  1833  [VI  of  1833]. 

Much  will  be  found  to  turn,  in  the  sequel,  on  the  wages  of  180G 
and  1830-38.  Summarising  the  tabulated  material,  the  following 
seems  the  course  of  wages  indicated  by  it  (calculated  to  the  nearest 
2fd.  per  week) : — 


1797 

s.      d. 

....     18  9 

...  19  9 

....  18  6 

18  9 

1811 

s. 

..     12 

d. 
3 

6 
6 
3 
9 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

1825  

.V.  d. 

8  3 

'93  

'99 

'12  

'13  

....  14 
...  15 

'26  

'27  

'2S  

'21   

1830  

'31  

'32  

....   7  9 
....   7  G 

ISO)  

'14  

'15  

....  18 
....  13 

....   7  3 

'01 

18  6 

21  - 

7  3 

'02  

'1(5  

'17  

10 

8 

....   G  3 

'03 

20  - 

20  - 

23  - 

20  - 

17  3 

13  3 

14  - 

14  3 

G  - 

'04 

'IS  

'19  

1820  

'21  

'22  

'23  

'24  

...   8 
....   8 

8 

8 

.  ...   8 

8 

8 

G  - 

'05  

'OG 

'33  

•34  

....   G  - 

7  - 

'07 

'35 

G  3 

'08  

'09  

1810  

'3f?  

'37  

'38  

....   G  3 
....   G  3 
....   6  3 

This  shows  a  very  great  fall,  and  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
err  by  under-stating  rather  than  by  over-stating  so  extraordinary  a 
movement.  A  Glasgow  weaver  stated  to  Symonds  that  the  average 
wagBi  were  y-<.  "jd.  net  in  1838,  and  that  the  same  labour  would 
have  obtained  four  times  as  much  wages  in  1814,  twice  as  much  in 
1824-2.'5,  equal  wage  in  1826-29,  more  in  1829,  and  equal  wage  again 
in  1832-35.  This  is  a  fall  of  75  per  cent,  in  twenty  years.  Our 
estimate  is  roughly  a  fall  of  two-thirds  in  the  same  period.  The 
highest  point  is  shown  for  1805,  Init  this  de])ends  to  some  extent  on 
the  rise  at  Wigton,  is  contradicted  by  the  Eolton  series,  and  is 
substantiated  by  the  Glasgow  series  and  the  Lanark  fignres.  In 
1806  our  average  is  2o.n'.  In  that  year  we  have  22s.  at  Bolton, 
substantiated  as  to  the  wage  being  near  to  2o.«.  by  the  propor- 
tionate prices  shown  for  near  that  time  in  the  other  Bolton  figures 
compared  with  1824,  when  the  earnings  were  between  Cs.  and  8.s-.  6'/. 
At  Manchester,  in  1810,  after  a  considerable  fall  had  taken  place 
in  all  districts  for  which  we  have  eailier  figures,  the  averages  are 
fidm  i^.<.  to  i^s.  2d.  This  snpports  an  estimate  of  20.s'.  in  1806.  At 
Gla.-gow  we  have  i^<.  6d.  to  24s.  6d.  as  averages  for  1  Si 0-1 6  (1  Si 5-1 6 
were  the  years  of  the  first  permanent  r/rcat  fall),  and  these  again 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  average  was  over  2o.s'.  in  1806.  The 
Lanark  figures  show  2i.<.  in  1805  and  26.n\  6d.  in  1802.  Maxwell's 
figures,  taken  from  a  master's  book,  show  i-js.  8d.  to  21s.  (vJ.  in 
1806,  and  show  1805  or  1806  to  have  been  the  year  of  the  maxinuim. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  we  are  quite  within  the  mark  when 
we  take  2o.«.  as  the  wage  in  1806.  In  1830  to  1838  oin-  average 
comes  out  at  6.<.  yl.  for  the  majority  of  the  years.  The  evidence 
points  to  a  lower  rather  than  a  higher  average.  At  (41a.«!gow, 
Symonds  concluded  that  the  majority  of  the  weavers  earned  5.n\  net, 
on  fancy  muslins  5.*.  to  8.s'.  net,  on  fine  Paisley  and  Edinburgh  shawls 
95.  to  14.S.,  and,  very  occasionally  only,  on  fancy  goods  20s.  to  25.5., 
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and  even  30.S.  In  a  few  cases,  where  the  looms  were  in  a  factory 
(and  the  majority  were  in  the  homes  of  the  weavers  to  the  end),  the 
wages  were  40  per  cent,  higher.  General!}'  throughov^t  Scotland  the 
average  is  rarely  given  as  above  6s.  net ;  sometimes  it  even  falls  to 
4.*.  6d.  In  England  we  have  5.S.  6d.  at  Bolton  from  1830  to  183-t, 
4s.  6d.  to  7s.  6d.  at  Carlisle  in  1838  {4s.  6d.  was  the  aA-erage  of  813 
weavers),  55.  4d.  near  Colne  and  4.^;.  6d.  near  Oldham  in  1833, 
and  from  various  portions  of  the  1838-40  Commission  7*-.  4'/. 
per  family  and  65.  per  head  of  those  working  at  Preston,  55.  to 
6s.  at  Blackburn,  55.  ^d.  at  Wigan,  5.s\  "jd.  at  Bolton,  4.^;.  6d.  to 
125.,  less  3^?.  in  the  is.,  at  Ashton,  8s.  id.  outdoors  and  gs.  Sd.  in 
factories  at  Patricroft,  and  many  similar  figures.  Baines,  on  the 
other  hand,  estimated  them  at  7s.  in  1833,  and  Ellison  at  7s.  in 
1829-31  and  8s.  in  184-4-46.  I  cannot  trace  the  evidence  for  so  high 
a  figure,  and  doubt  if  ever  after  1829  the  average  rose  to  cpite  as 
high  as  7s.  In  the  period  1830-38,  it  seems  Cjuite  evident  from  the 
above  statements  that  6s.  to  6s.  yl.  net  is  C[uite  as  high  as  the  average 
rose  to.  Perhaps,  however,  Baines'  figure  is  gross.  If  so,  it  is  very 
close  to  6s.  6d.  net. 

Our  estimates  agree  in  the  main  with  the  following  summaiy  by 
the  members  of  the  Committee  in  1835.  "  It  appears,"  saA's  their 
report,  "  that  the  wages  of  the  hand-loom  weavers  have  been  reduced 
generally  since  1815  to  one-half  or  one-third  of  the  wages  paid  at 
that  period,  and  that  the  sums  reduced  were  largest  in  1816,  1817, 
1826,  and  1829."  "The  fall  during  the  previous  years,"  says 
Professor  Chapman,^*  from  whom  the  previous  quotation  is  taken, 
*'  had  been,  roughly,  from  30  to  50  per  cent. ;  the  total  fall  therefore 
ranged  in  all  from  60  to  80  per  cent."  This  would  make  1835,  100  ; 
1815,  200  to  300;  1800,  386  to  600.  Our  conclusions  show  1835, 
100;  1815,  220;  and  1800,  300,  or  little  more  than  the  minimum 
fall  estimated  by  Chapman  and  the  House  of  Commons  Committee. 
Mr.  Bowley  in  his  IJ'ages  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  XlXth  Centanj 
gives  as  a  resxdt,  "which  does  not  pretend  to  exactness": — 


179'^. 

1800. 

1803. 

1S14. 

1816. 

1820. 

1S26. 

1&33. 

1840. 

400 

300 

260 

220 

110 

100 

50 

60 

60 

indicating  a  much  heaner  fall  than  ovir  estimate.  We  may  feel 
secure,  therefore,  that  in  our  result  we  have  not  over-estimated  the 
amount  of  the  fall,  and  that,  if  anything,  we  have  under-estimated 
the  wage  in  1800-10  and  over-estimated  in  1830-38. 

From  1838  to  the  end  of  hand-loom  weaving  there  appears  to 
have  been  very  little  change  in  the  condition  of  the  weavers. 


1^  Lancashire  Cotton  Industry,  p.  44. 
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SECTION    V. 

Changes  in  the  Average  "Wage  of  all  Employed,  uifh  some 
Account  of  the  Forces  Oreratixg  to  accelerate  or  retard 
the  Progress  of  the  Industry. 


[Bead  before  the  Eojal  Statistical  Society,  May  24,  1910,  the  Presithut, 
Sir  J.  A.  Baines,  C.S.T.,  in  the  Chair.] 


As  the  title  of  this  Paper  indicates,  I  propose,  in  the  present 
instance,  to  depart  from  tlie  practice  of  merely  estimating  the 
advance  or  reduction  of  wages  in  the  industry  under  con- 
sideration, and  discussing  the  statistical  significance  of  the  final 
estimates,  hitherto  adopted  in  the  Papers  of  this  series^  1»y  con- 
sidering the  various  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  structure 
and  personnel  of  the  cotton  industry ;  its  Collective  Bargaining ; 
the  effects  of  Factory  Legislation  ;  and  such  other  features  as  may 
assist  us  in  interpreting  the  very  great  advance  in  average  wages 
which  has  taken  place  during  the  past  century. 

In  various  sections  of  the  series  of  papers  dealing  with  the 
cotton  industry,  puldished  in  the  Jaiuiary  to  April  numhers  of  the 
Society's  Journal,  there  have  been  given  estimates  of  the  changes 
in  average  wages  of  cotton  operatives  employed  in  factories  at 
various  large  centres  of  the  industry,  and  of  the  course  of  wages  of 
hand-loom  weavers  from  1797  to  1838.  For  convenient  reference, 
the  estimates  for  factory  operatives  are  reproduced  in  the  following 
table  :— 


'  Tlio  papers  containing  estimates  of  tlie  course  of  wages  during  tlie 
Ninetcentli  Century  in  tliis  scries  are,  "  Agriculture,"  Journal,  Se))tcmbcr, 
1899;  "  Building,"  March,  1901;  "Wool  and  Worsted  of  the  W.«t  Riding," 
March,  1902,  h\  A.  L.  Bowlcy  ;  and  "  Printers,"  December,  1899  ;  and  "  Engi- 
neering and  Shipbuilding,"  March,  1906,  bj  A.  L.  Bowley  and  O.  II.  Wood. 
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Table  35. — Estimates  of  changes  in  average  carvings  of  cotton  operatives 

eraployed  in  factories  in  the  chief  centres  of  the  industry. 

.188(3  =  loo. 


District.           1806. 

1810-16. 

1817. 

1818-20. 

1S21-22. 

1823-25. 

1826. 

1832-33. 

Manchester  1j  ^,0 
and  district;     '^* 

79i 

78J 

r7§ 

71^ 

73 

73J 

71 

District. 


1833.      1836.     1840-41.1  184.5.     1849-50. 


Manchester..     71     j  72 J 
I   18.37. 

Bolton     62^  I  63s 

Oldham  61§  1  67^ 

Ashton    j  65     i  67§ 

Stockport    ...  ]  8UJ  !  91 1 


Preston 


Blackburn 
Clitheroe 
Burnley  ... 


Bury  and     1      „„ 


53     I    — 


66 


Rochdale 
Scotland  i  65^       — 


65s 

65i 
66i 
63} 
80 
55 
1842. 
55 


63 
591 


7Ji 

1546. 

fiSg 


65§ 

67§ 
64 


I8.5.5.  I  I860.  I  1863-64. 
70  i 


7I«         — 


7H     81§ 

—  ;  79 


56 


1844. 

69 


54 


56 

51 


56 
60 


71 

77 
76 


71 

73 


69J  I     61     j  70       73J 


693 


1866.     1870. 
811 


m 

86 


90§ 


85     I    — 

87     I    — 
—     103 


791     86i 


District. 


1871.  '  1874. 


Manchester...      92|    100 
Bolton     93      101 


1883.       1836.      1891. 


189 


105J        97      104J 
106i      1014    103§ 


Oldham  ... 
Ashton    ... 
Stockport 
Preston    .... 

Blackburn 

Clitheroe 


Burnler  

Bury  and     1 

Rochdale    J 

Scotland  


—        971    1011 


97§    102i 


100 

100      110|    113 

1890. 
100      107      110.i 
100 
100 


91  97  lOo 
94  98  105 
—      107  ,  108 


83      — 
—        99J 


9(3  100 
96  100 
98  :  102 


100 
100 
100 


110      109 
110      113 


96S 


114 

100      111  — 

103       —  — 

100  '  1144  — 


1900.  1906. 

—  1124 
119  1214 

116|  122 

—  119  J 

—  ,  1371 
111  121| 

1901.  ' 

119  124§ 

1902.  190.5. 
123  131* 
1899 

118  133 

—  134^ 

—  120i 


1909,  143. 


While  tlii.g  table  is  before  us,  we  may  note  the  similarity  in  the 
course  of  wages  at  Bolton  and  Oldham,  and  the  few  numbers  we 
have  for  Ashton  .suggest  that  a  complete  series  for  that  centre,  if 
we  had  them,  would  not  differ  greatly  from  these  two  spinning 
centres.  At  Manchester,  as  would  be  expected,  the  course  has 
been  peculiar,  but  not  so  peculiar  as  at  Stockport,  where  the 
relatively  small  advance  between  the  "  thirties"  and  1886,  and  the 
great  advance  from  that  date  to  1906,  suggests  that  the  year  1886 
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■was  abnormal.  At  Preston  and  Blackburn  the  courses  have  been 
so  much  alike  that  we  are  able  to  interpolate  missing  years  in  one 
series  from  the  known  figure  in  the  other.  At  Clitheroe,  beginning 
with  ver}'  low  wages  in  1833,  we  have  a  greater  advance  than  is 
found  in  any  other  district. 

Table  36. — Estimates  of  average  earnings  of  cotton  factory  operatives  for  an 

ordinary  week's  work  in  the  chief  centres  of  the  industry,  1806-1906. 

(Expressed  in  pence  per  week.) 


District. 


Manchester  131 


lSlO-16.     1817.  i   1818-20.      1821-22.  I    1823-25.     182(5.      18;i2-3:<. 


d. 
137 


d. 


d. 


135^    134i 


d. 
134 


d.  d.    I      d. 

126i      127       123 


District. 


Manchester 

Bolton   

Oldham 

Asliton  

Stockport  ... 
Preston 


1833.     1836. 


Blackburn. 
Clitheroe  . 
Burnley 


Bury      and    "1 

Rochdale    J 
Scotland    


d. 

d. 

123 

125 

1837. 

IIU 

114 

127 

139 

127 

132 

134. 

153 

93 

— 

110 

1 
1 

115 

96 

— 

1840-41. 

184.5. 

1850. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

113 
117 

129 

1846. 

123 

114 
120 

1355. 


137 
124 
133 
101 

1842. 

105 

92 


d. 
1853. 
122 

127i 
—       132       — 


110 

88 


102  i     99 


107 


1844. 
120 

102 


107 
89 


102  i 

114.4 


1860.  I   18->3.      1866. 


124      — 


d. 
14U 


146  I  144     160 

163  I    —    I  I77i 


130  I  130     156 

I  I 

147  139i    166 

133  i  —    i    — 


89  I  103     108  I  103  i  117 


1870. 


d. 
154 

187 


181 


District. 


1871. 


d. 
Manchester  ....'  160 
Bolton   I  166 


Oldliara 

Ashton  

Stockport , 
Preston 


lG6i 

Blackburn '  180 

Clitheroe  '     — 


Burnley ' 

Bury      and    "I 
Kiichdale    J 
Scotbind    130 


153 


1S74. 


d. 
177 
181 

201  i 


177i 

187 

188 


1877. 


d. 

182i 
190 

209 


192 
201 
189 


146 


1880.  I  1883.  1886.   1891. 


d.  \  d.  d.  \  d. 
168  I  180i  173i  — 
181  !  188  179  I  198 

ISs'O. 
201  i  210  206  221 
—   —   195  221 

-  I  -  ;  167  I  - 

183  183 


176 

183  191 


173 


191 
179  176 


201 
210 
200 


—  214  238 

—  174   — 
142  147  168   —  I  — 


1896. 

1900. 

d. 

d. 

203 

213 

228 

240 

200 
216 

203 

1901. 
227 
1902. 

217 

1«<»9. 
263 

— 

— 

1906. 

rf. 
195 

218 

252 
233 
230 
222 

248 
1905.* 
231 

286 
234 
177 


in  to,  2."i2. 
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When  the  history  of  the  industry  in  Scotland  is  borne  in  mind, 
the  course  of  wages  there  has  not  differed  from  that  in  Lancashire 
to  so  great  an  extent  as  would,  perhaps,  be  anticipated.  From 
1833  to  1886  the  advance  nearly  equalled  that  of  the  Lancashire 
spinning  centres;  from  1870  to  187-1  a  greater  advance  is  found 
than  in  any  other  place  ;  and  from  1886  to  1906  the  rate  of  increase 
fell  in  relation  to  Lancashire,  and  only  equalled  two-thirds  of  the 
increase  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  district  taken  as  a  whole, 
though  it  exceeded  that  of  Manchester  and  Ashton. 

From  these  index-numbers,  with  the  aid  of  the  Wage  Census  of 
1886  and  of  1906,  we  are  able  to  estimate  the  average  weekly  wage 
per  head  of  all  employed  in  these  centres  at  these  dates,  and  this  is 
the  next  stage  in  combining  all  these  figures  into  an  average  for  the 
United  Kingdom.-     This  is  done  in  Table  36. 

This  table  speaks  for  itself.  The  wages  are  stated  in  jDence 
per  week,  and  our  business  is  now  to  combine  them  into  an  average 
for  the  United  Kingdom. 

We  know  from  the  Wage  Census  of  1886  that  the  average  for 
the  United  Kingdom  in  that  year  was  15.^.  2d.,  and  from  that  of 
1906  that  in  that  year  the  average  was  xgs.  yd.  per  head  of  all 
employed.  In  1833,  the  census  taken  for  the  Children's  Employ- 
ment Commission,  covering  Manchester,  Bolton,  Oldham,  Ashton, 
and  Stockport,  showed  an  average  of  los.  ^d.  per  head  for  that 
district,  comprising  practically  the  whole  of  South  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire.  In  the  same  year,  if  what  happened  on  the  average  at 
those  Lancashire  centres  for  which  we  have  information  happened 
also  at  Preston,  Blackburn,  and  Clitheroe,  the  average  at  these 
places  was  rather  more  in  1833  than  in  1840-42.  In  these  years 
we  have  estimated  in  Table  36  that  the  average  wage  per  head  at 
Preston  was  8s.  5^/.,  at  Blackburn  8s.  gd.,  and  at  Clitheroe  7s.  8^/. 
We  are  probably  safe  in  assuming  that  the  wage  at  Blackburn  may 
be  taken  as  typical  of  the  average  at  Bury,  Eochdale,  Accrington, 
and  Burnley,  while  Preston  adequately  represents  Chorley,  and 
Clitheroe  Avould  l^e  typical  of  the  lower  average  earned  in  the  North 
of  Lancashire.  Eoughly  weighing  these  figures  in  the  proportion  of 
Blackburn  50,  Preston  20,  and  Clitheroe  2,  which  is  a  quite  sufficient 
relative  proportion  of  their  importance,  we  get  as  the  average  for 
this  district  (which  I  will  call  the  North  and  North-East  Lancashire 
district,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  part  covered  by  the  Children's 
Employment  Census,  which  I  will  call  the  South  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire   district)  8s.   8d.  per   head   of   all   employed   in   1840-1, 

^  Ireland,  which  has  had  a  small  cotton  industry,  is  omitted  from  these 
figures,  as  the  number  employed  there  has  always  been  too  small  to  have  any 
eifect  on  the  result. 
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indicating  about  8.^.  xod.  in  1833.  In  Glasgow  in  1833,  a  census 
given  in  the  Returns  of  Wages  shows  an  average  of  2>s.  per  head, 
and  it  is  not  provable  that  the  inchision  of  the  other  Scottish 
centres,  such  as  Lanark,  would  materially  affect  this.  In  1S35  and 
1839,  the  Factory  Inspectors'  Returns  of  Numbers  Employed  in 
Cotton  Factories  showed  that  about  one-seventh  of  the  total  number 
so  employed  were  in  Scottish  factories,  and  by  the  1851  Census, 
when  the  hand-loom  weavers  had  been  so  reduced  in  number  as 
to  make  the  census  nimibers  of  persons  employed  in  the  cotton 
industry  roughly  typical  of  the  comparative  numbers  employed  in 
factories,  we  find  that  of  /97,ooo  persons,  about  100,000  were 
employed  in  towns  covered  by  the  1833  Census  (South  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire),  and  97,000  were  in  the  rest  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire.  Between  1833  and  1851,  the  industry  in  North  and 
North-East  Lancashire  had  probably  grown  proportionately  more 
rapidly  than  in  the  southern  portion,  so  that  if  we  tjike  for  1833 — 

North  and  Xorth-East  Lancashire 2J 

South  Lancashire  and  Clieshire 'i\ 

Scotland 1 

Total   7 

as  our  weights  for  that  year  we  are  probably  as  ncai-  as  \ve  need 
be  to  the  actual  truth.  In  1886  the  "Wage  Census  returns  for  the 
centres  comprised  in  these  districts  were  : — 


10} 

I* 

Avcraj4i'  wage. 

North  and  North-East  Lancashire    

.V.        (/. 

15     1 

South  Lancashire  and  Cheshire     

1 ")     {) 

Scotland    

12     3 

Combined    

10 

1 :.    -2 

and  the  average  for  the  United  Kingdom  is  not  affected  by  the 
inclusion  of  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire  (other  than  Glossop,  included 
with  Stockport).     In  lO'i*")  the  Wage  Census  shows: — 


22 

1 

A 

iTa«c  wa;;.'. 

All  Lancjisliire  and  Chesliire     

*.     d. 

19     it 

Scotland    

U     9 

Combined 

2:< 

11»      i\\ 

while  ihe  inclusion  of   Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire  raises  the  average 
for  the  United  Kingdom  to  19s.  "jd. 
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To  get  the  intermediate  wages  and  weigbts  from  1833  to  1886, 
I  have  taken  the  variations  indicated  by  the  mean  index  numbers 
for  Oldham,  Bolton,  and  Manchester  to  represent  South  Lancashire 
•and  Cheshire,  of  Preston  and  Blackburn  (slightly  adjusted  to 
allow  for  the  more  rapid  rise  at  Clitheroe  in  the  "seventies")  for 
North  and  North-East  Lancashire,  and  have  assumed  that  the 
relative  numbers  employed  have  gradually  changed  from  the 
proportions  indicated  in  1833  to  those  indicated  bv  the  Wage 
Census  of  1886.  From  1886  to  1906  I  have  taken  the  wage 
indicated  by  the  index  numbers  for  the  whole  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  and  Scotland  respectively,  and  have  ignored  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  North  and  South  Lancashire  districts,  as  it  ceases 
to  be  of  any  use.  The  combination  of  the  whole  of  these  figures  is 
shown  in  Table  37. 

Previous  to  1833  our  only  statement  other  than  for  the 
Manchester  district  is  that  at  Glasgow  wages  were  practically 
unchanged  for  many  years.  The  .NLinchester  district  figures  do  not 
show  much  change  (between  1806  and  1833  a  fall  of  6  per  cent.), 
and  such  changes  as  they  do  show  are  gradual.  If  we  assume  that 
the  fluctuations  in  wages  at  the  few  mills  represented  in  our 
Manchester  district  figures  are  typical  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
(a  fairly  safe  assumption  for  these  early  years  when  Manchester 
employed  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  total  operatives),  and  that  in 
Scotland,  representing  roughly  1th  of  the  trade  (perhaps  more  in 
1806  and  less  in  1833),  wages  were  unchanged  at  8>'.  per  week,  we 
get  the  following  for  the  period  1806-1833  : — 

Table  38. 

(In  pence  per  week.) 


w< 

t", 

1 

IMlMi. 

ISlO-lt!. 

1H17. 

lMl,S-2<\ 

1S21-22. 

1-L'.(-Jti. 

121 

96 

18,32-.%3. 

Lanoashire     anil 

125 

LSI 
96 

129 
St6 

12« 

9H 

127 
9tf 

117 

96 

L'nit"d  Kingdom 

7 

121 

126 

12.> 

124 

12.3 

118 

114 

Index     numlter. 

(19»0  -  10t>)    

—              hh\ 

r»7^ 

57 

.V'5 

M 

51 

62 

The  accuracy  of  these  figures  turns  mainly  on  the  correctness 
of  the  figure  for  1833.  We  may  a.ssume  that  in  1886  and  1906  the 
AVage  Census  Returns  were  typical,  and  that  in  1833  the  Glasgow 
and  South  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  figures  were  also  typical.  Any 
error  is  introduced  l)y  the  assumption  made  regarding  the  Kest  of 
Lanca.shire.  Here  we  may  possibly  l)e  6</.  per  week  wrong.  If  too 
liigh  l)y  6d.  the  resulting  average  for  England  and  Wales  is 
1 1 5  pence  instead  of  the  117  pence  shown  in  Table  38,  and  for  the 
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United  Kingdom  112  pence  instead  of  the  114  there  shown. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  avei'age  is  understated  by  61-^.  the 
results  shown  would  have  to  be  raised  by  2hL  for  England 
and  Wales  and  2d.  for  the  United  Kingdom.  If,  as  is  almost 
inconceivable,  the  average  for  South  Lancashire  in  1833,  namelv, 
io.s\  5^,  should  be  correct  also  for  the  whole  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  area,  the  United  Kingdom  average  of  9.S.  6d.  is  too  low  by 
jiL  On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  seem  quite  justified  in  assuming 
that  our  result  for  1833  is  sound  within  ±  6d.  per  week  or  approxi-  J 
mately  ±  5  per  cent. 

In  the  earlier  years  the  error  may  be  larger,  but  not  much,  and 
in  the  intervening  years  between  1833  and  1886  the  later  we  get 
the  more  accurate  our  figures  become,  because  the  margin  between 
the  wages  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  districts  becomes  less,  and 
the  relative  numbers  emploja^d  in  Lancashire  increase.  Further 
investigation  may  at  some  later  date  result  in  such  additional 
material  as  will  lead  to  a  modification  of  these  figures,  but  for  the 
present  we  are  tolerably  safe  in  saying  that  the  average  wages  of 
cotton  factory  operatives  in  the  L^nited  Kingdom  have  advanced  by 
more  than  100  per  cent,  between  1832-1850  and  1906  ;  that  between 
1810  and  1832  a  fall  of  about  10  per  cent,  took  place ;  that  from  the 
lowest  point,  which  was  reached  in  the  great  trade  depression  of 
1817-49,  to  the  maximum,  of  the  "seventies  "  the  advance  was  about 
75  per  cent.;  that  a  series  of  reductions  reduced  the  maxim,uin 
earnings  of  the  "  seventies  "  by  about  10  per  cent.,  and  that  by  1906' 
the  average  was  not  only  higher  than  was  ever  reached  before,  but 
was  about  20  per  cent,  higher  than  the  highest  point  reached  in  the 
"seventies"  and  about  35  per  cent,  higher  than  the  lowest  point  of 
the  previous  30  years  (i.e.,  1879). 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  been  considering  factory  operatives 
only,  but  in  the  early  days  of  the  industry  the  hand-loom  weavers 
working  in  tlieir  own  homes  were  more  numerous  than  the  factory 
workers,  and  it  is  necessary  to  dev^ise  some  means  of  combining  the 
information  relating  to  these  two  groups. 

The  estimates  for  hand-loom  weavers'  wages  will  be  found  in 
Section  V  dealing  with  these  operatives  {Joimud,  April,  1900,  p.  433), 
and  they  are  also  given  in  Table  41  below. 

So  far  we  have  only  arrived  at  estimates  for  factory  operatives 
for  certain  years,  generally  at  intervals  of  three  or  five  years.  These 
we  may  call  our  "pivot"  points.  Considerable  materials  relating 
to  intermediate  years  are  to  be  found  in  the  section  dealing  with 
changes  in  list  prices,^  and  in  those  giving  the  detailed  information 
for  the  Manchester,  Oldham,  Bolton,  and  Preston  and  Blackburn 

^  Section  I,  p.  1  et  seq. 
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districts.  By  their  aid  we  can  compute  intermediate  numbers  for 
practically  every  year  since  1839.  These  numbers  form  our  final 
estimate  of  the  course  of  wages  of  cotton  operatives  emploj'ed  in 
factories  from  1806  to  1909  and  are  given  later  in  Table  41,  where 
we  shall  consider  them  in  conjunction  with  the  numbers  employed. 

Estimates  of  numbers  employed. 

We  have  now  to  combine  the  index-numbers  of  factory  operatives' 
wages  with  those  of  the  home-workers  to  arrive  at  final  numbers 
representing  the  whole  trade.  In  doing  this  we  are  limited  by  the 
fact  that  we  know  nothing  regarding  the  course  of  wages  of  the 
cottage  spinners,  winders,  and  warpers  dependent  on  the  hand-loom 
weavers ;  nor  can  we  do  more  than  conjecture  as  to  their  numbers. 
It  must  be  clearly  understood,  therefore,  that,  in  what  follows,  this 
limitation  is  involved,  and  that  our  final  results  only  refer  to  the 
factory  operatives  plus  the  hand-loom  weavers. 

For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  estimate  the  numbers 
employed  in  each  branch  at  various  dates  between  1806  and  the 
time  when  the  hand-loom  weavers  had  so  dwindled  away  as  to 
be  insignificant  in  proportion  to  the  growing  number  of  factory 
employees.  Unfortunately  our  material  for  this  is  sadly  deficient, 
and  we  are  able  at  the  best  only  roughly  to  approximate.  Our 
main  authorities  are  Ellison,^  Baines,'^  and  the  factor}-  inspectors,'"* 
and  the  whole  matter  was  reviewed  at  some  length  by  Porter.^ 
Table  39  shows  the  estimates  of  these  authorities. 

With  the  exception  that  Baines's  figures  for  1833  seem  too 
large  for  the  lumibers  of  factory  operatives,  and  that  his  estimate 
of  the  number  of  hand-loom  weavers  is  the  maximuni,  these 
estimates  are  quite  consistent  with  each  other.  They  are  not, 
however,  quite  independent,  Ellison  relying  on  Baines  and  Baines 
quoting  Kennedy  with  approval  for  the  earlier  years,  and  dis- 
agreeing with  him  as  to  the  power  looms  in  1829. 

Ellison's  estimate  for  1787  is  apparently  based  on  a  statement, 
really  for  1788,  appearing  in  the  Manchester  Mercury,  April  28, 
1788,  and  probably  elsewhere,  that  143  mills  were  erected  or 
in  course  of  erection,  two-thirds  of  which  had  been  erected  in 
3  years,  and  that  besides  there  were  20,500  spindles  in  existence. 
The  estimate  appears  too  high,  however,  as  few  factories  at  that 
date  had  so  many  as  100  employees,-  and  therefore  there  would  not 

*  The  Cotton  Trade  of  Great  Britain,  1886. 

*  Jlistori/  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture,  1835. 

"  Kcturiisi  of  uumbers  ciiiplovi'il  in  factories,  1835. 

'  Prorjreits  of  the  Gallon,  18-47,  Clinp.  II. 

"  Cbiipinan,-rAe  Lancashire  Cotton  Indut-tri/,  j).  58. 
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he,  at  most,  14,500  operatives  emplo3'e(I  in  them.  The  addition  of 
20,000  spinners  on  hand  jennies  of  80  spindles  each,  of  which 
Ellison  speaks,  may  bring  the  numbers  up  to  his  total,  but  it  seems 
excessive. 

The  point  is  not  very  important,  however,  as  our  Avages  records 
do  not  go  back  so  far. 

We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  number  of  hand-loom  weavers, 
other  than  a  statement  by  Schulze-Giivcrnitz  on  the  authority  of  a 
Committee  on  Petitions  from  several  Cotton  Manufacturers,  1808,  that 
there  were  then  200,000  (I  have  not  found  the  original),  Kennedy's 
estimate  of  240,000  in  1820,  and  the  general  consensus  of  opinion 
that  they  had  not  diminished  by  1833,  when  they  were  variously 
estimated  at  200,000  and  250.000.  Ellison  expressly  takes  the 
mean  of  these  numbers  for  1829-31  and  estimates  them  at  60,000 
in  1844-6  and  5  to  10  thousand  in  1859-61.  Assuming  that  they 
remained  unchanged  from  1820  to  1831,  and  that  they  gradually 
dwindled  away  from  year  to  year  after  until  they  practically 
disappear  about  1860,  we  still  have  to  estimate  their  numbers 
before  1820. 

At  that  time  the  poAver-loom  was  just  beginning  to  make  its 
influence  felt ;  l^efore  that  time  practicall}'  the  whole  of  the  vastly 
increased  supply  of  yarn  had  to  be  woven  by  the  handdoom  weavers. 
As  the  output  per  operative  employed  in  spinning  increased  year 
by  year,  the  hand-loom  weavers  would  bear  no  rlefinite  proportion 
to  the  spinning  operatives,  and  this  fact,  coupled  with  the  decline 
of  the  hand-spinners  as  the  factory  operatives  increased,  makes  it 
impossible  for  us  to  assume  any  coiniection  between  the  mimbers 
of  spinners  and  the  numbers  of  the  weavers  using  their  yarn 
output.  It  is  absolutely  certain,  however,  that  they  increased 
very  materially.  No  improvements  of  sufficient  importance  to 
materially  affect  the  consumption  of  yarn  per  loom  were  made  in 
the  hand-loom.  Yet  the  imports  of  raw  cotton  averaged  in  millions 
of  lbs.  per  annum  :  — 

1781-84 7i  I  1800-180-4 57  tS15-1819 129 

1785-89 23  I  1805-1809 66  1820-1824 \'y\, 

1790-94 30  !  1810-1814 80     '     1825-1829 227 

1795  99 30  I 

Up  to  1820  this  enormous  increase  must  have  required  more 
looms  to  use  it ;  after  that  date  the  power-loom  may  have  increased 
sufficiently  to  absorb  the  extra  supplies  of  yarn.  If  we  estimate 
that  increase  to  have  been  4,000  per  annum,  we  get  108,000  in 
I7f^7,  or  not  quite  twice  as  many  as  there  were  employed  in 
spinning  mills.  In  1810  we  get  the  200,000  quoted  by  Schulze- 
Gavernitz  for  1808.      In  1820  we  have  something  over  twice   as 
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many  hand-loom  weavers  as  spinning  employees,  and  14,500  power- 
looms,  equal  probably  to  50,000  hand-loom  weavers,^  in  addition. 
This,  in  all,  is  practically  290,000  hand-loom  units  to  110,000 
power- spinning  units.  These  numbers  are  therefore  consistent  with 
a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  power-spinners,  an  enhanced 
output  per  spinning  operative  and  a  vastly  increased  consumption 
of  raw  material. 

Coml)ining  the  whole  of  these  estimates,  carrying  on  our 
numbers  of  factory  operatives  by  means  of  the  Factory  Inspectors' 
Eetui'ns,  and  assuming  all  increases  or  decreases  to  huxe  been 
uniform  and  gradual  in  between  years,  but  making  allowance  for 
the  inflated  growths  of  1823-5  and  1832-4,  we  arrive  at  the 
following  "  weights "  for  combining  the  wages  of  hand-loom 
weavers  to  factory  operatives. 

Table  40. — Estimates  of  numbers  employed  in  various  branches  of  the 

cotton  trade,  1787-1862. 

(OOO's  omitted.) 


In  factories. 

Years. 

Hand-loom  weavers. 

Spinning. 

Weaving. 

Total. 

1788 

60 



60 

108 

1801 

83 

— 

83 

164 

1806 

'     90 

few 

90 

184 

1813 

1     104 

3 

107 

212 

1M7 

!   Ill 

!     115 

10 
11 

121 
126 

228 

1820 

240 

1823 

1     120 

15 

135 

240 

1824 

'           122 
1     124 

45 
49 

167 

173- 

240 

1825 

240 

1831 

131 

56 

1S7 

240 

1832 

132 

64 

196 

227 

1833 

133 

75 

208 

213 

1835 

— 

— 

220 
259 

188 

1839 

135 

1S47 

■      — 

— 

277 

53 

1%0 

. — 

33U 

40 

1856 

— 

379 

23 

1862 

— 

— 

452 

3 

In  criticising  these  numbers  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
they  are  not  intended  so  much  for  definite  estimates  of  the  numbers 
employed  in  the  cotton  industry  as  for  proportions  between  factory 

^  Baiues  sajs  that  a  hand-loo  n  weaver  would  weave  two  pieces  of  shirting 
a  week ;  that  in  1823  a  steam-loom  wearer  on  two  looms  would  weave  seven 
similar  pieces;  in  1826,  on  four  looms  with  a  tentsr,  12  to  15  similar  pieces  ; 
and  in  1S33,  on  four  looms  with  a  tenter,  18  to  20  similar  pieces.  A  power 
loom  was,  therefore,  equal  to  three  and  a  half  hand-looms  in  1823-26,  and 
four  and  a  half  in  1833. 
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workers  and  hand-loom  weavers.  No  account  is  taken,  for  instance, 
of  the  numbers  employed  at  hand  spinning  in  the  earl}^  years,  or  of 
the  winders  and  warpers  for  the  hand-looms,  about  whom  we  know 
very  little.  Dyeing  and  printing  is  not  included,  as  this  should  be 
treated  as  a  separate  industry. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  outline  of  our  estimate  of  the 
course  of  wages  of  all  cotton  operatives,  and  it  only  remains  to  fill 
in  the  details.  This  is  done  in  Table  41,  where  are  shown  the 
variations  in  wages  of  both  factor}^  operatives  and  hand-loom 
weavers  from  1806  to  1862,  and  the  estimated  changes  in  the  final 
averages  of  all  combined,  when  allowance  is  made  for  the  aiuiually 
changing  proportions  of  factory  and  non-factory  workers.  Certain 
figures  are  given  in  italics,  indicating  that  these  rest  on  less 
suthcient  evidence  than  the  rest  of  our  numbers. 

When  the  results  shown  in  Columns  7  and  8  were  calculated, 
they  seemed  so  extraordinary  that  I  felt  inclined  to  reject  them 
altogether.  It  certainly  needs  very  sound  evidence  to  substantiate 
a  conclusion  which  shows  that  the  wages  of  all  persons  em})loyed 
in  the  industry  were  as  high  in  1806  as  in  1890,^"  that  a  reduction 
of  over  50  per  cent,  took  place  in  so  short  a  space  as  25  years,  and 
that  in  the  space  of  75  3'ears  (1831-1906),  an  advance  of  160  per 
cent,  took  place.  We  need  therefore  to  consider  the  possible 
sources  of  error  at  the  weakest  places.  These  appear  to  be  1806, 
and  about  1831,  namely,  the  highest  and  lowest  points.  Of  these, 
we  may  easily  satisfy  ourselves  about  1831.  Our  figures  show  very 
little  variation  between  1830  and  1833,  and  in  the  latter  year  we 
have  abundance  of  evidence.  Our  table  shows  an  average  wage  of 
9.S.  6'/.  for  208,000  factory  operatives  in  1833,  and  of  this  we  are 
only  in  doubt  respecting  a  small  part,  the  main  ba^is  of  the  figures 
being  in  fact  a  very  wide  census.  The  208,000  taken  as  the  iuunl)cr 
employed  in  factories  may  have  been  more  or  less,  but  not  by  many 
either  way.  Neither,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  average  wage  open 
to  much  doubt.  We  have,  indeed,  found  that  at  the  utmost  it 
cannot  be  more  than  7'/.  wrong,  and  is  probably  within  2(1.  For 
the  hand-loom  weavers  we  have  an  average  of  6.s\  for  240,000  in 
1831,  and  213,000  in  1833.  The  wage  is  attested  by  scores  of 
witnesses  to  the  Conmiittee  of   1835  and  Commission  of  1838-40; 

'"  Tlii3  is  not  a  strictly  accurate  cU-scription  of  the  change,  ns  of  course  the 
winders  for  I  lie  hand-looms  nre  not  incliuled  ;  neither  are  tlio  cottage  sjiinners. 
Tiieir  inclusion  would  reduce  the  average,  os  they  certainly  earned  much  lc>8 
tlian  the  weavers.  As  we  know  practically  nothing  about  tliem,  I  have  been 
forced  to  ignore  them.  It  may  be  noticed,  however,  tlint  if  there  was  one 
winder  in  IhOG  for  every  six  hand-loom  weaver?,  and  slie  earned  5*.  a  week,  tlio 
average  wage  of  factory  operatives,  hand-loom  weavers  and  winders  combined, 
becomes  15?.  (>d.  instea  1  of  the  if>s.  Sd.  shown  in  Col.  7.  This  margin  of  i*.  id. 
becomes  less  every  year  after 
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Table  41. — Changes  in  average  xmges  and  mimbers  employed  of  cotton 
operatives  employed  in  factories  and  as  hand-loom  Vj'eavers  from  1806  to 
1862,  and  in  the  average  xcages  of  cotton  factory  operatives  from  1863  to 
1909,  with  the  final  average  for  all  these  tcorkpeople  v:hen  alloivance  is 
made  for  the  changing  nvmhers  employed. 


Operatives  in  factories. 


Number 

em- 
ployed. 

UOO's. 

90 

93 

95 

97 
100 
102 
105 
107 
110 
114 
117 
121 
123 
12.5 
126 
129 
132 
135 
167 
173 
175 
177 
180 
182 
185 
187 
196 
208 
215 
220 
230- 
240 
250 
259 
262 
264 
267 
269 
271 
273 
275 
277 
295 
313 


We  'kly 
wage. 


d. 

121 
122 
123 
124 
126 
126 
126 
126 
126 
126 
126 
125 
124 
124 
124 
123 
123 
118 
118 
"118 
118 
118 
117 
116 
115 
114 
114 
114 
1 15 
116 
117 
117 
116 
112 
112 
113 
113 
110 
113 
119 
119 
110 
110 
110 


3. 
Col.  2  as 

per- 
centage 
of  1900. 


55i 


57§ 

573 

571 

571 

57§ 

57§ 

57§ 

57 

56§ 

56f 

56i 

56 

56 

54 

54 

5t 

54 


52 
52 


531 


51 
51 
51J 

51i 
50| 
51A 
541 
54i 


50i 


lland-loom 
weavers. 


4. 

Number 

em- 
ployed. 

000"s. 
184 
188 
192 
196 
200 
204 
208 
212 
216 
220 
224 
228 
232 
236 
240 
240 
240 
240 
240 
240 
240 
240 
240 
240 
210 
240 
227 
213 
200 
188 
174 
160 
147 
1S5 
123 
110 

97 

85 

72 

60 

57 

53 

50 

47 


Weekly 
wage. 


d. 

240 

207 

1.59 

16S 

171 

147 

168 

180 

222 

162 

123 

105 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

93 

90 

87 

87 

75 

72 

72 

72 

84 

75 


75 
75 
75 

75 


75 


All  workpeople. 


6. 

Number 

em- 
ployed. 

OOO's. 
274 
281 
287 
293 
300 
306 
313 
319 
326 
334 
341 
349 
354 
361 
366 
369 
372 
375 
407 
413 
415 
417 
420 
422 
425 
427 
423 
421 
415 
408 
404 
403 
397 
394 
385 
374 
36  4 
354 
343 
333 
332 
330 
345 
350 


Weekly 
wage. 


d. 

200 

178 

147 

153 

1.56 

140 

154 

162 

189 

150 

124 

112 

103 

108 

108 

107 

107 

106 

107 

107 

103 

102 

100 

99 

92 

90 

91 

93 

100 

96 

98 

99 

100 

99 

100 

102 

103 

102 

105 

111 

111 

104 

104 

105 


8. 
Co!.  7  as 

ler- 
centage 
of  19J0. 


914 

814 

67 

70 

■714 

64 

70§ 

74 

864 

68i 

56§ 

51 

494 

404 

494 

49 

49 

484 

49 

40 

47 

46f 

455 

454 

42 

41 

41  § 

424 

45§ 

4:3§ 

44§ 
454 
45§ 
454 
45 1 
461 
47 

48 
50i 
50| 
47i 

47l 
48 


I  2 
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Table  41  contd. — Changes  in  average  wages  and  numhers  employed  of 
cotton  operatives,  t£r. 


Years. 


Operatives  in  factories. 


Number 

em- 
ployed. 


OOO's. 

1850 1  331 

1851 339 

1852 347 

1853 355 

1854 363 

1855 371 

1856 379 

1857 39L 

1858 403 

1859 1  415 

1860 427 

1861 439 

1862 452 


Weekly 
wage. 


d. 

110. 

112 

114 

120 

118 

120 

126 

127 

127 

131 

139 

139 

137 


Hand-loom 
weavers. 


All  workpeople. 


4. 

5. 

Number 

em- 
ployed. 

Weekly 
wa;je. 

OOO's. 

d. 

43 

73 

40 

73 

37 

73 

33 

73 

30 

73 

27 

73 

23 

73 

20 

73 

17 

73 

13 

73 

10 

73 

7 

73 

3 

73 

All  workpeople. 


Year. 


1863  .. 

1864  .. 

1865  .. 

1866  .. 

1867  .. 

1868  .. 

1869  .. 

1870  .. 

1871  .. 

1872  .. 

1873  .. 

1874  .. 

1875  .. 

1876  ... 

1877  .. 

1878  .. 

1879  .. 
1880.. 

1881  .. 

1882  .. 

1883  .. 

1884  .. 


Number. 

Weekly 

Per- 
centafie 

of  19JU. 

OOO's. 

(/. 

1    

136 

()2 

— 

136 

62 

1    — 

144 

66 

1    

157 

71S 



158 

72k 



162 

74 

159 

72§ 

450 

165 

75i 

1   

173 

79 



178 

81 J 



181 

83 

4S0 

184 

84J 

— 

184 

84^ 

— 

187 

85^ 

— 

192 

88 

403 

179 

82 



172 

78  i 

— 

178 

81J 

— 

183 

83i 



184 

84 



186 

85 

— 

187 

85i 

LSS.-, 

1886 1 

1887 

1888 1 

1889 1 

1890 ' 

1891 

1892 

1893 1 

1894 ' 

181)5 

1896 

1897 

lsii8 

1899 

19K) 

1001 

1902 j 

i;t03 1 

lOO-t * 

1905 ! 

1906 ' 


Number. 

Weekly 
wage. 

1 

(Min's. 

504 

184 

— 

182 

— 

186 

— 

192 

— 

194 

529 

197 

— 

204 

— 

207 

— 

206 

— 

206 

539 

206   t 

— 

20S 

— 

209 

— 

211 

— 

214   , 

— 

219 

523 

220 

— 

219 

— 

218 

523 

220 

— 

226 

— 

236 

Per- 
centage 
of  1900. 


84 

83i 

84§ 

878 

88J 

90i 

93i 

94J 

94 

94 

94J 

95 

95)1 

96^ 

97i| 

100 

1008 

100 

991 

1001 

lOSi 

107i 


Nofp. — The  pcr,-cnlagc3  of  19X)  are  given  lo  tlie  nearest  one-third,  not  as  a 
pretence  to  aociiriicv,  but  for  eonveniciuc  in  re-convcrtinc  tlicni  to  terms  of  any 
other  vtar  at  anv  time. 
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■while  the  number  is  between  the  200,000  and  250,000  estimated 
by  contemporary  witnesses.  Assuming  that  the  average  wage  of  both 
factory  operatives  and  hand-loom  weavers  may  be  wrong  by  6'/.,  and 
taking  the  number  of  hand-loom  weavers  at  200,000  to  250,000,  their 
wages  at  either  55.  6d.  or  6-s.  6'/.,  and  the  number  of  factory  operatives 
at  185,000  to  2 10,000,  and  their  wages  at  9*.  to  lo.^;.,  the  result  which 
we  have  arrived  at,  namely,  90  pence  in  1831,  91  pence  in  1832, 
and  93  pence  in  1833,  is  well  within  the  limits  of  85  to  99  pence 
which  these  variations  yield. 

In  1806  the  case  is  different.  Here  we  have  assumed  rather 
more,  and  cannot  pretend  that  our  result  is  so  accurate.  Our  wages 
for  factory  operatives  depend  on  an  assumption  for  one-seventh  ;  our 
numbers  are  entirely  assumed;  our  wages  for  hand-loom  weavers  are 
not  based  on  so  much  evidence  ;  they  are  further  open  to  the  suspicion 
that  in  making  retrospective  statements  the  most  favourable  aspects 
would  be  the  most  likely  to  be  brought  out ;  and  our  numbers  are 
also  little  better  than  conjecture.  The  question  is  whether  the 
result  for  1806  is  too  high.  In  the  first  place  our  number  employed 
in  factories,  while  it  agrees  with  the  known  facts,  may  be,  say, 
within  10,000.  The  average  wage,  for  factory  operatives,  may  be 
id.  higher  if  the  course  of  wages  at  Manchester  indicates  the  course 
at  Glasgow,  and  wages  there,  in  1806,  were  Ss.  6d.  per  week  instead 
of  8.S.,  and  perhaps  3'/.  higher  if  the  Xorth  and  North-East 
Lancashire  district  wage  as  estimated  for  1833  is  too  low.  It  is 
possible,  therefore,  that  our  1806  wage  for  factory  operatives  is 
too  low  by  4(1,  but  scarcely  probable  that  it  is  too  high.  The 
numbers  of  hand-loom  weavers,  estimated  at  184,000,  can  scarcely 
be  more  than  6,000  too  few,  or  we  get  too  little  increase  between  1806 
and  the  time  when  the  power  loom  came  in  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
appreciably  affect  the  consumption  of  yarn,  the  supply  of  which 
increased  annually.  It  may,  however,  be  too  high,  possibly  by 
20,000.  Their  wages,  again,  may  be  wide  of  the  mark,  but  in  view 
of  the  careful  summary  of  the  Committee  of  1835,  quoted  in 
Section  IV  {Journal,  April,  1910,  p.  434),  we  are  quite  justified 
in  believing  that  they  cannot  have  been  below  18.5.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  may  have  been  higher.  At  Boltcn  we  have  as  the 
earnings  in  that  year,  for  various  work,  22.*.,  215.,  and  2i^\,  at 
Wigton  22s.,  at  Glasgow  17.5.  M.  and  32.S.  6d.  ^Yages  had  fallen 
by  1810,  yet  even  in  that  year  we  have  165.  3^/.,  i6s.  io\d.,  145., 
165.  sh'l-j  i?^-  2(/.,  and  2i^\  as  wages  on  various  goods  at  Manchester, 
and  175.  to  24s.  6d.,  and  13.^.  6d.  to  17.S.  2d.  at  Glasgow.  Our  20s. 
in  1806  might  therefore  even  be  as  high  as  245.  Hence,  our  range 
in  that  year  includes  the  variations  between — 

80,000  to  100,000  faitory  operatives  at  9-?.  6rf.  to  IO.9.  Qd. 
165,000  to  190,000  haud-looui  weavers  at  IS-s.  to  2-iy. 
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namely,  from  i4>\  9'/.  to  20.-;.  compared  with  the  i6s.  8(/.  which 
we  have  estimated.  In  1806,  therefore,  our  final  average  weekly- 
wage  may  be  2s.  too  high  or  ^s.  8d.  too  low,  and  our  index  number, 
compared  with  1900,  may  be  81  or  no  instead  of  91.  In  any  case 
the  result  substantiates  the  conclusion  that  very  high  wages  were 
obtained  in  the  yevy  early  years  of  the  century,  and  that  a  great 
and  rapid  fall  took  place  for  25  years,  and  that  the  high  average  of 
1806  was  not  again  attained  until  the  "seventies,"  and  probal)ly  not 
until  the  "  nineties." 

In  each  year  after  1806  our  error  becomes  less  until  1816,  when 
it  is  at  its  minimum:  it  increases  after  to  1831,  when  it  reaches 
a  second  maximum ;  and  then  decreases  as  the  hand-loom  workers 
fall  out,  until  in  the  "sixties"  it  comes  within  negligible  limits. 

The  course  of  wages  of  each  section  and  of  all  combined  is 
illustrated  by  the  diagram. 

Assuming  that  our  result  is  sufficiently  correct  for  all  practical 
purposes,  and  summarising  it  in  periods  as  follows  : — 


maximum 

Falling 

Falling  .  ... 
Falling  ... . 


Minimum  

Little  cliange    

Factory  minimum 


Rising    

Rising     

Rise  and  fall 


Maximum 1874—1877 


1800—1 S09 
1810—1819 
1820— 1M9 
1830—1839 


1830—1833 


1810— 1>49 


1847—1850 


18.50—1859 
1860—1869 
1870—1879 


Minimum    ..  1878^1881 

Rccov.TV  I  1880— 1.S89 

Slowly  rising     18<K)— 1890 

Quick  rise |  1900     19^6 


Factory  IlaiuWooin  .MI 

opeiatives.  wcnverj.  workpi-iyple. 


122 

193 

170 

126 

148 

140 

119 

95 

105 

115 

75 

96 

— 

92 

114 

75 

106 

no 

75 

105 

121 

75 

118 

147 

— 

147 

180 

— 

180 

187 

187 

176 



176 

185 

— 

185 

207 

207 

222 

222 

we  find  that  wages  have  almost  steadily  advanced  for  over  seventy 
years  and  that  they  now  are  at  least  double  what  they  were  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 


Uou:  various  cla.\<es  of  uprratircs  hare  shared  this  advance. 

There  are  so  many  different  occupations  in  the  cotton  industry 
that  it  cannot  be  expected  that  all   will  have  shared  alike  in  this 
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advance  in  ^vages.  The  changes  in  different  occupations  are 
interesting  in  themselves;  they  also  help  to  indicate  where  the 
factors  making  for  improvement  have  been  most  operative. 

AVe  cannot,  however,  trace  the  changes  in  the  occupations  as 
accurately  as  we  can  trace  the  changes  in  the  industry  as  a  whole. 
In  the  larger  calculation,  the  errors  have  room  to  balance  one 
another.  For  each  occupation  taken  separately',  the  material  is  often 
lacking  in  completeness.  Nevertheless  we  can  get  fairly  close  so 
far  as  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  area  is  concerned.  In  Table  42 
are  given  the  estimated  average  earnings  for  such  types  of  operatives 
as  the  most  reliable  and  complete  information  can  be  obtained  for. 
No  pretence  is  made  to  close  accuracy  :  the  results  are  stated  to  the 
nearest  3(7.  per  week,  except  in  the  Census  years ;  and  only  inter- 
mediate years  are  taken.  "We  cannot  pretend  to  take  this  back 
earlier  than  1833. 

Table  42. ^Estimated  arerage  u-ceklt/ canioigs  of  various  classes  of  cotton 
operatives  in  Lancashire  and  Ches/tire,  18.33-1900. 

1833. 


Blow,  &c  ,  room  -women 7,- 

Strippeis  and  grinders    14,6 

Draw  fnime  tenters 7/6 

Slubber   „         .,       7/6 

Kover       „         ,,       8/- 

Tlirostle  and  ring  spinneri....!  7/9 

Self-actor  spinners  25/9 

,,          big  piecers  9/- 

„         little  piecers    3/6 

Winders    9/6 

Eeelers  10/- 

Warpers    11/- 

Weavers    11/- 

Dressers  and  sizers 27/9 

Weareis'  helpers 5/- 


1840. 

1850. 

18150. 

1871. 

7,- 

7/6 

8/- 

12/- 

13/- 

12/9 

14/9 

21/- 

7/6 

V- 

8/- 

12/9 

8/- 

86 

0/- 

14/9 

8/- 

8/6 

10/6 

15/6 

8/- 

7/6 

9/- 

12/- 

22/6 

21/9 

24/3 

3i.»;- 

10/- 

8/9 

10/- 

12/- 

5/- 

5/6 

6/6 

7/- 

y/- 

8/d 

10/- 

l:V- 

«/- 

9/- 

9/6 

13/- 

?/- 

11/- 

116 

11/- 

10/6 

11/- 

12/6 

14/-     1 

2fi/- 

25/- 

25/- 

30/- 

5/- 

1 

5/- 

5/- 

5/-  : 

12/- 
23/- 
14/6 
15/6 
16/- 
13/- 
33/- 
14/- 

8/6 
13/9 
13/- 
15/- 
15/- 
37/- 

5/3 


Blow,  &c.,  room  women 

Strippers  and  grinders     

Draw  frame  tenters 

Slubber   „         „       

Rover       „         „       

Throstle  and  ring  spinners... 
Self  actor  spinners  

>'  ^ig  piecers  

,,  httle  piecers    

Winders    

Keelers 

Warpers    

Weaver  J    

Dressers  and  sizers  

Weavers'  helpers 


1877. 

14/3 
22/- 
16/- 
17/- 
17/- 
13/6 
3'J/- 
14/- 

8  6 
11/- 
13/- 
17/- 
17/- 
40/- 

5/6 


13/- 

21/6 
14/6 
15/- 
15/- 
12/- 
31/- 
14/- 

9/- 
1;h/- 
13/6 
16/- 
16/- 
35/- 

5/3 


11/10 

21  •/4 

14/9 

15/1 

15/4 

12/6 

31/3 

14/1 

9  9 
13/- 
13/- 
18/2 
17/1 
35/2 

5/3 


1891. 

"Ti/T 

26/6 
18/6 
18/- 
18/- 
14/- 
36/- 
15/3 
10/6 
14/- 
13/- 
18/9 
17/11 
36/- 
5  9 


13,9 

28/6 
lP/6 
19/- 
19/- 
15/- 
39/- 
16/9 
11,3 
14/6 
13/6 
20/- 
19/- 
37/- 
6/- 


14/3 

29/5 
20/- 
19/6 
19/3 
15/7 
41/5 
17/10 
12/- 
15/3 
13/10 
21/1 
20/6 
40/- 
6  3 
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All  classes  will  be  seen  to  have  shared  in  the  advance,  but  the 
weavers'  helpers  have  shared  least.  Their  compensation  is  that  they 
do  not  remain  helpers  A"ery  long,  but  become  weavers  themselves. 
Since  1850  the  frame-tenters'  wages  have  increased  by  well  over 
loo  per  cent,  (drawing-frame  tenders'  wages  have  increased  by 
nearly  200  per  cent.),  and  so  have  those  of  strippers  and  grinders, 
piecers,  and  ring  spinners.  Reelers  have  only  risen  by  about  50 
per  cent ,  but  winders,  warpers  and  weavers  have  increased  b}'  80 
to  90  per  cent. 

Influences  affecting  average  wages. 

There  are  four  chief  causes  of  change  in  the  average  wage  in  an 
ordinary  week  of  all  employed,  and  it  is  interesting  and  instructive 
to  examine  the  growth  of  wages  in  the  cotton  industry,  and  try  and 
separate  the?e  influences.     The  four  causes  are  : — 

(a)  Advances  or  reductions  in  piece  prices  or  time-work  rates ; 

(h)  Changes  in  hours  of  labour  : 

(c)  Changes  in  the  proportions  of  skilled  and  unskilled,  the 
distribution  of  occupations,  or  the  relative  numbers  of 
men,  women,  boys,  and  girls ;  and 

((/)  Changes  in  the  efficiency  of  operative  or  machine. 
We  cannot  expect  to  state  exactly  what  proportions  of  the  change 
in  the  average  over  a  particular  period  are  due  to  any  of  these 
causes,  but  we  can  make  some  close  approximations. 

In  Section  P'  will  be  found  an  account  of  the  changes  in  the 
levels  of  piece  prices  under  certain  well  known  "lists"  which  now 
practically  govern  the  trade,  and  of  the  changes  in  time  rates  for 
certain  classes  of  operatives  at  two  mills.  It  is  almost  impossiljle 
to  combine  these  records,  and  say  that  wage  rates  are  definitely 
5,  10,  or  15  per  cent,  above  or  below  what  they  were  in  1860  or 
1870.     The  levels  of  list  prices  in  1860  and  1906  were: — 


T-vni-K  -1:}. 

if<*;i'. 

ll'tHi. 

Weiiving  list     

105 

(DOr) 
90? 
l(>7i 
105 
H.-j 
105 

lOJ 

105 

120.9 

112i 

105 

110 

125 

1  in 

Olulium  spinning               

,.         nuile  carJ-rooni    .... 

Preston  spinning .. . 

Bolton           „       

,,       card-room    

,,       n  ale  card-room 

Aslit^m  sipinnini; 

"  Table  I,  pp  3  and  4. 
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The  three  query  marks  indicate  that  these  are  the  probable  levels, 
but  that  the  records  are  incomplete. 

The  indications  are  that,  taking  into  account  the  relative 
numbers  employed  in  the  spinning  and  weaving  branches,  and  the 
various  adjustments  of  prices  to  new  conditions,  payments  for  extras 
previously  not  paid  for,  &c.,  the  average  rate  of  payment  in  1906 
was  about  5  or  7^  per  cent,  above  that  of  1860.  This  advance  does 
not  seem  very  great  when  Ave  remember  that  the  average  wage  of 
all  employed  has  advanced  by  69  per  cent.  We  shall  be  fairly 
within  the  mark  if  we  estimate  it  at  7^  per  cent.,  or  xod.  per  head. 

The  effects  of  legal  reductions  of  hours  on  wages. 

The  question  of  the  effects  of  factory  legislation  on  the  cotton 
industry  has  already  been  discussed  by  me  in  the  Society's  Journal,^'- 
and  it  is  not  my  present  purpose  to  go  over  the  ground  again.  In 
making  investigations  for  the  present  paper,  however,  I  have 
acquired  some  further  information,  and  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  if 
it  is  briefly  considered  here.  We  need  only  refer  to  the  effect  of 
reductions  of  hours  on  wages,  and  can  say  little  about  that  of  1847, 
except  that  our  index-numbers  show  the  average  wage  for  factory 
operatives  to  have  been  : — 

d.  d. 

1844  113  1849    112 

1845  119  1850  112 

1846  119  1S51   113 

substantiating  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  1902  that  the  "  Ten 
Hours  Act  "  was  accompanied  by  a  reduction  of  wages,  but  not  by 
any  means  pro  rata  with  the  reduced  hours  (69  to  60).  In  a  large 
mill  in  the  Xorth  and  North-East  Lancashire  district,  time  workers 
were  reduced  pro  rata  with  the  reduced  hours,  but  piece  workers 
generally  made  up  their  former  earnings  without  any  advance  in 
piece  z'ates,  as  soon  as  trade,  which  was  very  depressed  in  1847  and 
1848,  revived. 

In  1875  the  hours  were  reduced  from  60  to  56^  per  week. 
Generally  speaking,  the  time  workers  had  their  former  wages  paid 
for  the  shorter  hours.  1^    Our  index-numbers  for  this  period  indicate 

''  "  Facttrv  Legislation  Considered,  &c  ,"  bj  George  H.^coA,  Journal  of 
the  Eoyal  Stuiisfical  Socie/i/,  Juno,  1902. 

'•'  JE.ff.,  Ihe  Blackburn  eni'jilojeis  rcsclred  to  make  a.  j)ro  rata  reduction  for 
time  workers,  but  failed ;  and  the  Oldham  employers  resolved  to  pay  the 
former  rates  to  all  datal  hands.  The  piecers  generally  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  60  hours'  rate  for  56^  hours.  See  Section  II,  Oldham  and  Distiict,  Journal, 
February,  1909,  p.  158. 
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the  following  average  earnings  per  head  in  pence,  during  the  3  years 
before  and  after  the  change  in  hours  : — 

1872 178  1874 184  1876 187 

1873 181         1         1875 184  1877 192 

It  will  be  seen  that  as  wages  were  rising  throughout  the  period  of 
6  years,  the  reduction  of  hours  arrested  the  advance  for  1  year. 

The  manager  of  a  large  spinning  mill  informs  me  that  while  they 
made  no  change  in  weekly  rates  for  data!  operatives,  and  no  change  in 
piece  rates,  their  average  earnings  fell  7  per  cent,  between  the  period 
preceding  the  reduction  of  hours  on  January  1,  1875,  and  the 
middle  of  the  year.  The  previous  hours  hud  been  59.  Here  the 
reduction  in  hours  brought  a  definite  decrease  in  earnings.  By 
187G,  however,  the  average  was  higher  than  ever  before,  and  again 
no  changes  in  rates  had  taken  place. 

In  a  large  weaving  establishment  which  we  are  unable  to  identify, 
but  for  which  we  have  full  particulars  from  an  "  average "  book, 
the  following  were  the  average  earnings  for  four  full  weeks  in 
November-December,  187-i,  and  four  full  weeks  January- February, 
1875:— 

Table  4  4. 


Winders 

Warpers 

Dressers  

T\visters-in 

I)rawers-in 

Weavers,  per  loom 


1           1S7-I. 

ls7.''. 

I'crutntiine 

i.s;.-.. 

'      Nov. -Dec. 

1 

Jan. -Kill. 

fliaiigi'. 

Sept  .-Oct. 

12/3 

12/0  -8 

-1  -4 

12/4 

17/1 

l(i/.5  -4 

-  3  •()           1 

lh/10 

34/3  -7 

32  8  -25 

-4-7 

33/2i 

14/9  -2 

14,3 

-3-4 

15/- 

18/9  -3 

17  9-9 

-  5  •()         ' 

l7/9i 

6,1   18 

5,9-01 

-5-9 

5/8-44 

Here  the  reduL-tion  of  hours  would  i)resumal>ly  have  been,  as 
was  general  in  the  weaving  districts,  from  60  to  56^,  i.e., 
5-83  per  cent. 

All  these  operatives  are  piece  workers.  In  the  case  of  the 
weavers  the  reduction  in  earnings  was  almost  exactly'  equal  to  the 
reduction  in  hours.  In  the  other  cases  it  was  less,  until  in  the  case 
cf  the  winders  it  was  about  one-fourth  of  the  reduction  in  hours. 
As  would  perhaps  be  expected,  the  least  reduction  came  where 
there  was  least  machine-regularity  and  most  could  l>e  gained  l)y 
personal  application.  ^Vith  the  weaver  the  loom,  being  quite 
constant  in  its  nuining,  would  probably  have  to  be  speeded  l)efore 
the  effect  of  the  reduction  of  hours  could  be  regained.  With  the 
others  there  is  a  margin  of  personal  activity  which  increases 
through    the   })rocesses,   and    is   greatest   with  the  twistersin  and 
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•winders.  In  each  case,  however,  the  reduction  of  hours  brought 
a  reduction  of  earnings,  and  in  each  case  the  reduction  was  regained 
before  two  j-ears  had  passed. 

This  is  quite  confirmatory  of  the  conchisions  arrived  at  in  my 
earlier  paper,  namely,  that  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour, 
both  in  1847  and  in  1875,  probably  caused  an  immediate,  but  not 
pro  rata,  reduction  in  earnings,  that  the  reduction  so  caused  was 
made  up  within  a  very  short  period,  and  that  the  limitation  did 
not  prevent  wages  from  soon  attaining  a  distinctly  higher  level 
than  had  been  attained  under  similar  conditions  of  prosperity 
previous  to  the  reduction  of  hours.  AVe  cannot  say  that  an  advance 
in  earnings  followed  because  of  the  reduction  of  hours,  but  we  have 
as  yet  failed  to  find  a  case  where  reduction  of  hours  has  not  been 
followed  in  a  very  few  years  by  higher  earnings  for  the  less  hours 
than  were  formerly  obtained  in  the  longer  working  week. 

The  Act  of  1901,  which  again  reduced  the  hours,  this  time  from 
56I  to  5sh  'ipparently  failed  to  have  any  perceptible  eflfect  on 
earnings.  As  one  manager  put  it  to  me,  "  We  had  a  whip-up  and 
were  more  stringent  as  to  the  cleaning  time."  This  probably 
happened  in  most  cases.  The  falling  oft'  in  trade  which  came  in 
1902,  though  not  great,  obscures  the  question  too  much  for  any  fine 
measurement  of  the  eff"ect  of  reducing  the  working  week  by  less 
than  2  per  cent.,  and  we  should  require  an  investigation  into 
a  number  of  cases  with  full  knowledge  as  to  the  state  of  trade  in 
each  mill  before  we  could  be  sure  of  any  conclusion  on  the  matter. 

We  thus  arrive  at  the  negative  conclusion  that  reductions  in 
hours  of  labour  have  not  prevented  wages  from  rising.  We  may, 
therefore,  ignore  the  question  which  is  naturally  raised  in  con- 
sidering the  causes  of  the  advance,  nameh',  "Hom'  much  higher 
would  wages  have  been  if  the  old  hours  had  been  continued  1 "' 
We  have  no  evidence  that  they  would  have  been  any  higher.  The 
operatives  have  soon  earned  as  much  in  the  short  week  as  in  the 
previous  long  one,  because  they  have  drawn  on  their  "i-eserves  of 
personal  efficiency "  and  the  organisation  of  the  work  has  been 
improved  and  the  machines  speeded. 

Increment  due  to  chanr/es  in  '■^personnel." 

Taking  next  the  changes  in  the  personnel  it  will  be  convenient  to 
trace  these  at  different  periods.  From  the  Factory  Inspectors' 
returns  we  find  the  proportionate  numbers  of  children,  young 
persons,  and  adults  to  have  been  :^ 
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Table  45. 


C'liiklren,  -13. 
:\rale,  13—18    . 

Male,  +18    

Female,  + 13    . 

(  hildren,  —13 . 
Male,  13—18    , 

Male.  +18    

Femalf',  + 13 


1835. 

18.W. 

18ij2. 

18ti8. 

1?74. 

1878. 

per  cent. 

per  oent. 

per  cen*-. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

13  1 

4-5 

8-8 

10-3 

13-9 

12  8 

12-4 

11-2 

9  1 

8-5 

8-3 

7-2 

26-4 

28-8 

26-4 

26  1 

24  1 

25  1 

48 -1 

55  "6 

55  7 

55-1 

53-7 

51-9 

1885. 

1890. 

1895. 

1901. 

1904. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

9-9 

9  1 

5-8 

4-0 

3-4 

8-0 

8-2 

7-8 

7-1 

7-1 

'     26-1 

26-8 

27-6 

28-1 

28-9 

5G-0 

55-9 

58-8 

60-8 

60-6 

1907. 


per  cent. 

3-2 

7-9 

28-3 

60-6 


From  this  we  see  that  some  extraordinary  changes  have  taken 
place.  The  continuous  diminution  in  the  employment  of  children 
and  lads  and  the  successively  increasing  employment  of  women  and 
girls  without  reducing  the  proportion  of  men,  hut  indeed  tending  to 
increase  it,  would  of  itself  raise  the  average  wage  of  all  considered 
together. 

The  division  of  ages  adopted  in  the  Wage  Census  is  not  quite 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Factory  Inspectors'  returns,  the  Census  age 
for  adult  males  being  20  years  and  the  Factory  Inspectors'  only 
those  of  18  years  and  up.  To  balance  matters  I  have  taken  all  the 
big  piecers  and  male  4-loom  weavers  in  the  Wage  Census  from 
the  "  l)oys "  and  included  them  with  the  "  men."  This  gives  the 
following : — 

T.viiLE  4G. 


Factory  Inspectors'  Keturns. 

Wage  Census,  IwO. 

1835. 
Per  cent. 

1 

18«2.             liHiT. 

Per  cent.     Per  ci  nt. 

WaH'-.       Percent. 

Men  

26-4 
12-4 

6  9 
30-8 
17-3 

6-2 

26-4 

9-1 

4-9 

{39  0) 

{16:) 

3-9 

L'8-3 

7-9 

1  -5 

45-7 

14  9 

1  -7 

28/9           30  -2 

11/7            8-7 

3/6             1  -5 

18  8          44  -5 

Lads  and  boj's      

„             half-timers 

Women 

Girls 

11/-          13-5 
3/-            1  -6 

„     half-timers 

Avempe     wajje     in     1906    if 
employed  in  tbe  propurtions 
stated                       

[„. 

18'- 

1 9/6 

—             19/7 

The  prf>portions  for  women  ;incl  girls  in  Xf^iVl  have  ];een  interpo- 
lated on  the  basis  of  a  nearly  uniform  rate  of  change  betMccn  lti47 
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and  1907.  The  actual  numbers  are  not  given  by  the  Factory- 
Inspectors.  The  Wage  Census  average  in  1906  comes  out  a  trifle  too 
high,  as  slightly  too  large  a  proportion  of  men  were  returned.  If 
the  proportions  of  men,  women,  lads,  girls,  and  half-timers  had  been 
returned  as  the  1907  Factor}'  Inspectors'  return  shows  to  have  been 
employed  in  that  vear,  the  average  wage  would  have  been  19.S.  6(7. 
If,  however,  the  proportions  had  been  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Factory  Inspectors'  returns  of  1835,  the  average  wage  would  only 
haA'e  been  17.5.  2d.,  and  if  the  proportions  had  been  as  in  1862,  the 
average  would  have  been  i8s'.  Thus  we  find  an  advance  of  2.«.  ^d. 
in  61  years,  due  to  changes  in  the  peisonvel.  Most  of  this  is 
obvioush'  caused  by  the  reduction  of  the  half-timers. 

Even  between  1886  and  1906  the  advance  due  to  the  reduction 
of  half-timers  is  quite  marked.  If  we  take  the  average  wage  of  full- 
timers  only  according  to  the  numbers  returned  at  each  AVage  Census, 
the  advance  is  from  16s.  /\d.  to  20s.  2d.,  or  by  24  per  cent. ; 
and  if  we  take  the  18S6  numbers  and  apply  them  to  the  1906 
wages,  we  get  19.?.  \id.  as  the  average  wage,  and  22  per  cent,  as 
the  advance.  In  20  years,  therefore,  the  average  of  full-timers  has 
advanced  by  alterations  in  the  proportionate  numl)ers  employed  by 
about  3f/.  per  week,  or  2  per  cent.  This  is  almost  negligible. 
Including  the  half-timers,  we  get  the  following  details  : — 


Table 

47. 

1S8  5. 

19O15. 

Advance 

1886—190(5 

Per  cont. 

Wage. 

Per  cent. 

Wage. 

Men* 

Lads  and  boys,  full-timers 

„              half-timers 

Women 

Girls  

„     half-timers  

2fi-3 

9-1 

3-8 

44-4 

11-2 

5-2 

23,7 
9,11 
2,11 

15,3 

8/9 

2/8 

30-9 

9-4 

1  6 

43-0 

13-4 

1-7 

28,' 10 
12  - 

3,6 
18/8 
11/- 

3/- 

+  5/3 
-t-2/1 
+  'id. 
-+  3  5 
-1-2/3 
-f  40'. 

100-0 

}- 

15/2 

100-0 

19/7 

+  4  5 

Average    with    1583   numbers 
and  1906  wages    

— 

— 

18/6 

+  3,4 

*  Including   lads  and  boys,  big  piecers,  but  not  lads  and  boys,   four-loom 
■wearers. 


Between  1886  and  1906,  therefore,  the  reduction  in  the  propor- 
tion of  half-timers  has  caused  an  advance  in  average  wages  per  head 
of  io(/.  per  week,  and  the  changes  in  the  proportion  of  men, 
women,  lads,  and  girls  full-timers  3'/.  per  week. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  effects  of  the  changing  proportions 
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of  full-timers  over  a  longer  period.  The  Factory  Inspectors'  Returns 
do  not  show  the  women  over  18  years  and  girls  under  that  age 
separately,  as  a  rule,  and  we  are  confined  to  certain  periods. 
Taking  the  returns  for  1835,  1839,  1847,  and  1907,  and  inter- 
polating as  above  for  women  and  girls  in  1862,  we  get  the  following 
(still  classifying  lads  and  l>oys,  big-piecers,  and  four-loom  weavers  as 
*'  men,"  to  bring  the  Wage  Census  nearer  into  harmony  with  the 
Factory  Inspectors'  classification)  : — 

TATiLE  48. — Fid'  t'me  xrorh'rs  onh/. 


Factory  Inspectors'  Returns. 

1906. 
Wage  Census. 

1835. 
Percent. 

18.39. 
Percent. 

1S47.      '      lfi62. 
Percent.   Percent. 

19(17. 
Percent. 

Percent. 

Wages. 

Lads  and  boys 

Men   

Girls 

Women 

Wage  in  1908  at  "1 
above  proper-  > 
tions  J 

143 
304 
19-9 
354 

19/2 

16-7 
2G1 
230 
34-2 

18/4 

126 
287 
10-3 
394 

19/2 

100 

28-9 

(19-3) 

19/5 

8-2 
292 
15-3 
473 

19/10 

99 
31-2 
13-9 
459 

20/2 

11/7 

2S/9 
11/- 
18/8 

The  Wage  Census  has,  as  we  have  seen,  too  nianv  adults  and 
not  enough  boys  and  girls. 

The  advance  in  average  earnings  of  full-timers  due  to  the 
decreasing  employment  of  boys  and  girls  is  i^.  6(1.  since  1839,  and 
S(t.  since  1835,  a  change  in  four  years  due  to  the  reductions  of  half- 
timers  and  children  under  13  years  of  age  which  took  place  in  these 
four  years.  From  18G2  to  1907  the  advance  from  this  cause  is 
only  5^/. 

We  thus  find  that  between  18G0  and  1906  the  average  had 
advanced  by  !.•'.  6'/.  through  the  changed  proportions  of  children, 
yoiuig  per.sons,  and  adults,  and  that  of  this  advance  5'/.  is  due  to 
changes  between  young  persons  and  adults,  and  r.<.  nt.  is  due  to  the 
lessened  proportion  of  children  (half-timers). 

We  can  do  Init  very  little  with  the  effects  of  changes  in  the 
various  occupations  owing  to  want  of  definite  material.  The 
changes  from  1886  to  1906,  as  shown  by  the  Wage  Censuses,  arc 
illustrated  for  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  in  the  table  given  in  the 
Appendix. 


Increment  due  to  improved  machinery  and  greater  personal  efficiency. 

Here  we  are  on  more  difficult  ground.  We  cannot  .separate  the 
improvement  in  the  machine  from  the  improvement  in  the  work 
man.     But,  after  deducting  the  advances  due  to  definite  increases  in 
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wage-rates  and  to  the  changes  in  personnel,  the  residuum  of  increase 
is  due  to  the  combination  of  improved  machine  and  greater  personal 
efficiency. 

Neither  can  we  trace  this  movement  back  very  far.  We  do  not 
know  the  relative  levels  of  wage-rates  before  the  adoption  of  the 
various  Standard  lists.  It  is,  however,  sufficient  for  all  practical 
purposes  to  go  back  to  1860.  Between  that  date  and  1906, 
the  average  wage  of  all  employed  has  advanced  from  i\s.  yr/. 
to  195.  yr/.,  or  by  6g  per  cent.  Of  this  advance,  about  7  per 
cent,  (or  io(/.)  is  due  to  increased  rates  of  pay,  and  about  13  per 
cent,  (or  is.  6d.)  is  due  to  the  employment  of  relatively  more 
adults  and  less  children.  The  remaining  49  per  cent,  (or  55.  8f/.) 
is  due,  therefore,  to  increased  efficiency  of  operative  and  machine. 

Hoto  improved  efficiency  has  been  hrought  about. 

It  will  not  be  found  unprofitable  to  consider  this  increase  of 
efficiency  as  we  find  it  in  the  various  departments  of  the  mill. 

Commencing  in  the  cardroom,  we  find  the  grinder  of  to-day 
practically  a  skilled  operative.  On  the  average  he  has  14  cards  to 
take  care  of.  The  cards  are  entirely  different  from  those  of  half-a- 
century  ago  ;  but  in  a  mill  where  to-day  two  grinders  do  the  whole 
of  the  work,  forty  to  fifty  years  ago,  under  the  old  carding  system, 
about  eight  or  10  strippers  and  grinders  would  have  been 
employed.  Here  both  operative  and  machine  liave  improved 
considerably. 

In  the  frames  (drawing,  slubbing,  intermediate,  and  roving)  a 
large  development  has  taken  place,  although  it  is  difficult  to  give 
exact  details.  Payment  by  piece  rates  has  now  almost  superseded 
payment  by  time  rates,  and  the  rates  are  so  fixed  that  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  spindles  in  the  frame  brings  an  increased 
remuneration  to  the  operative,  but  a  less  price  for  producing  a 
given  cjuantity  of  "drawings"  or  "rovings."  The  basis  of  the 
Oldham  list  of  1890  and  the  Universal  list  of  1907  is  givwi  in 
Section  II  {Journal,  February,  1910,  pp.  155-156).  There  are 
lists  in  other  districts,  and  the  Blackburn  "Lists  of  Prices  for 
Slubbing,  Intermediate,  and  Eoving  frames,  January  6th,  1873," 
illustrates  the  advance  which  has  taken  place  and  the  method  of 
payment.  In  slubbing,  the  standard  length  is  70  spindles;  for 
every  additional  five  spindles  4  per  cent,  is  to  be  added,  and  for 
every  five  less  spindles  2  per  cent,  is  to  be  deducted.  For  the 
intermediates  the  standard  length  is  90  spindles ;  for  every  additional 
five  spindles  3  per  cent,  is  to  be  added,  and  for  every  five  less 
spindles  i|  per  cent,  is  to  be  deducted.     In  roving  the  standard 
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length  is  125  spindles;  for  every  five  additional  spindles  7  per  cent, 
is  to  be  added,  and  for  every  five  less  spindles  i  per  cent,  is  to  be 
deducted.  The  corresponding  lengths  of  fiame  under  the  Oldham 
and  Universal  lists  are:  slubbers,  84  spindles;  intermediates,  124 
spindles;  and  rovers,  164  spindles. 

Thus,  nnder  the  Blackburn  list,  if  a  slubber  with  70  spindles  is 
supposed  to  earn  ids.  8it.,  with  75  spindles  she  would  earn  17.S.  4^., 
and  with  65  spindles  i6^".  4'/.,  and  so  on. 

With  such  an  arrangement  there  is  every  inducement  to  the 
employer  when  putting  in  new  machinerj'  to  have  more  spindles  to 
a  frame.  His  labour  cost  of  production  decreases,  and  the  operatives 
earn  higher  wages.  Further,  there  is  always  an  incentive  to  greater 
sp3ed.  More  work  is  done  by  each  unit  of  machine,  and  the 
proportion  of  standing  charges,  overlooking,  Sec,  is  decreased. 
This  inducement  has  been  sufficient  to  cause  a  great  development 
in  average  spindleage.  Contemporary  writers  say  very  little  about 
the  siz3S  of  frames,  and  I  have  not  l)een  able  to  trace  the  growth 
until  recent  years.  The  old  "stretcher,"  which  in  1797  did  the 
work  of  the  slubbing  and  roving  frames,  had  90  spindles.'^  The 
differentiation  between  slubbing  and  roving  brought  shorter  slubbing 
frames  and  longer  roving  frames,  and  the  added  intermediate  frame 
was,  as  its  name  indicates,  midway  between  the  two.  An  old- 
established  spinning  and  manufacturing  firm  in  Lancashire  have 
given  me  the  following  particulars  of  frames  which  they  have  put 
in  at  various  times  : — 


Slabbing  frames 


Intermediates 


Koring  frames 


Spinillcs. 

1878 

70—90 

19 1G 

96 

]mg;? 

92 

1S8J 

96—120 

i9or, 

108—126 

lSt)3 

120 

1890 

150 

190U 

150-180 

At  another   place  the  average   spindleage  of   all    frames   then 
riuiiiintc,  old  and  new,  were  :  — 


l«8.->. 

lytHj. 

Slubbers 

SpiiKlles. 

70 

92 

109 

SpiiKlles. 
89 

Intennediates 

102 

Kovcrs 

146 

Even  if   the  present  usual  length  of  frame  is  adhered  t<>,  the 
average  length  will  increase  for  some  years,  owing  to  the  old  short 

'<  See  port  I,  p   19.     Notes  to  Table  3. 
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ones  being  taken  out  when  finished  with  and  those  of  the  present 
normal  length  being  substituted.  It  is  not  certain,  however,  that 
the  maximum  length  has  yet  been  reached. 

An  even  greater  development  has  probably  taken  place  in  the 
mule.  Hargreaves'  jenny,  1764,  originally  had  8  spindles,  soon 
increased  to  20  or  30.  Crompton's  mule  invented  in  1774  and 
completed  in  1779,  combined  Hargreaves'  jenny  and  Arkwright's 
frame  of  1769,  and  started  with  about  30  spindles.  In  1787, 
"mule  jennies"  contained  about  90  spindles  and  "  hand  jennies" 
about  80  spindles.  The  mule  was  rapidly  improved  after  this,  and 
large  numbers  of  spindles  were  added.  In  1788  we  find  McConnel 
making  mules  of  120  and  144  spindles  ;  by  1795  180  is  "as  few  as 
any  we  have  made  this  year,"  and  "  what  was  thought  best  two 
years  ago  is  now  thought  too  small,  as  216  [spindles]  now  run  as 
light  as  144  used  to."  In  1796  we  first  hear  of  two  mules  being 
paired,  with  the  gearing  in  the  middle.  In  1799  we  find  mention 
of  264  spindles  in  April  and  300  in  July.  This  length  is,  however, 
probably  quite  extraordinary  as  by  1819  the  usual  length  was  under 
348  spindles. 

In  1825  Eoberts  invented  the  self-acting  mule  and  b}'  1830  had 
very  materialh'  improved  it.  Between  1830  and  1834  we  are  told 
by  Ure  that  these  mules  were  put  in  in  60  mills,  containing  between 
300,000  and  400,000  spindles.  The  hand  mule,  however,  remained 
a  long  time  ;  the  self-actor  being  adopted  first  for  coarse  counts  and 
graduallv  applied  to  finer  counts  as  improvements  were  made.  It 
superseded  the  hand  mule  very  largely  in  Preston  during  the  strike 
of  1853,  in  Oldham  between  1866  and  1874,  and  in  Bolton 
between  1878  and  1886.  It  is  possible  that  one  or  two  are  actually 
working  to-day.  There  were  about  a  dozen  in  Bolton  four  years 
ago. 

The  adoption  of  self-acting,  very  often  by  an  alteration  of  the 
hand-mule,  did  away  with  one  piecer.  This  of  itself  would  tend  to 
raise  the  average  earnings  per  head  and  increase  the  average 
number  of  spindles  per  operative. 

In  1833  the  hand-mule  usually  had  300  to  400  spindles,  and  the 
self-actors  360  to  480.  In  the  "  seventies  "  the  average  might  be 
put  at  from  720  to  960;  to-day  1,080  is  a  usual  size.  The 
largest  known  to  me  are  1,572  spindles,  and  these*  (or  their 
predecessors  filling  the  same  space)  have,  singularly  enough,  been 
built  for  over  50  years.  Speeds  have  increased  very  considerably. 
In  1830  Ure  speaks  of  3,800  to  5,000  revolutions  of  the  spindles 
per  minute.  To-day  the  speed  is  from  8,000  to  9,000.  In  1876, 
when  the  Oldham  spinning  list  was  adopted,  the  standard  number 
of  draws,  that  is  journeys  in  and  out  of  the  carriage  which  contains 
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the  spindles,  was  three  in  50  seconds,  to-day  it  is  three  in 
42  seconds. 

Turning  to  weaving,  we  find  that  an  equally  wonderful  develop- 
ment of  efficiency  has  taken  place.  The  power  loom  was  invented 
in  1785  and  patented  in  1787.  For  many  years  it  came  into  use 
but  slowly.  Gradually  improvements  were  made,  and  by  1813  it 
had  assumed  a  form  which  has  been  little  altered  since.  From  that 
time  to  1830  an  enormous  number  were  erected.  In  1833  it  was 
still  defective,  so  defective,  indeed,  that  between  then  and  1882  the 
improvements  made  trebled  its  productive  power.  The  chief  of 
these  improvements  was  the  self-acting  "  temple  "  or  "  templet,"  a 
rotating  contrivance  for  keeping  the  woven  cloth  automatically 
stretched  across  the  loom,  and  thereby  obviating  the  necessity  of 
stopping  the  loom  as  every  few  inches  were  woven  to  shift  the 
stationary  temple,  which  consisted  of  a  stick  with  pins  in  the  ends. 
This  moved  on  as  the  cloth  was  wound  on  the  beam  ;  the  automatic 
temple  was  a  part  of  the  loom,  and  the  cloth  passed  through  it. 
This  invention  is  said  to  have  made  possible  the  minding  of  an 
additional  loom  per  weaver.  It  is  not  clear  who  first  invented  the 
automatic  temple,  but  Messrs.  Kenworthy  and  BuUough,  of 
Blackburn,  are  credited  with  having  produced  a  loom  which  "  with 
its  self-acting  temple,  stop,  and  taking-up  motion,  reduced  the 
labour  of  the  weaver  by  nearly  one-half." 

Apart  from  changes  in  piece  prices  there  are  two  important  ways 
in  which  weavers'  wages  may  have  risen,  viz.,  by  increased  speed 
of  the  loom  and  by  an  increased  number  of  looms  tended.  The 
speed  of  the  loom,  as  indicated  by  the  mmiber  of  picks  woven  per 
minute  {i.e.,  the  number  of  times  the  shuttle  passes  from  one  side 
to  another)  has  increased  very  greatly.  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1844,  stated  that  the  average 
speed  had  advanced  l)etween  1819  and  1842  from  60  to  140  picks 
per  minute.  Ellison  (piotes,  with  approval,  an  estimate  by 
Messrs.  Bridges  and  Holmes  in  1873  that  the  speed  in  1833  was 
90  to  112  picks  per  minute,  and  puts  them  in  1882  as  170  to 
200  picks.  The  following  account  was  given  mc  by  an  old  weaving 
overlooker.  In  1800,  130  picks,  gradually  increasing  to  160  Ijy 
the  time  of  the  famine,  increased  sharply  after  the  famine  until  the 
"boom"  of  the  ".seventies,"  and  then  more  slowly  to  195  in  1882. 
Another  well  qualified  informant  told  me  that  his  looms  had  run  at 
165  picks  in  1864,  and  202  in  1906,  but  that  new  looms  put  in 
since  then  are  running  at  212  picks.  At  a  third  mill  the  average 
in  1875  was  180,  and  in  190^,  195.  Messrs.  Bridges  and  Holmes, 
in  1873,  put  the  average  at  175  or  180  picks.  In  some  parts  of 
Lancashire  the  speed  to-day  reaches  240  jncks,  in  weaving  coloured 
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goods,  but  the  looms  are  somewhat  narrower  than  usual  for  plain 
goods.  On  the  whole,  the  course  has  probably  been:  1833,  about 
loo  picks;  1850,  130  (or  more) ;  1865,165;  1873,175:  1885,  180; 
1906,  200. 

At  first  nearly  all  the  power  loom  weavers  were  women,  assisted 
by  children.  In  1819,  Kennedy,  in  his  "Eise  and  Progress  of  the 
Cotton  Trade,"  1^  said  "  it  is  found  that  one  person  cannot  attend 
more  than  2  looms."  Professor  S.  J.  Chapman  says  that  "  for  a  long 
time  a  single  operative  could  not  manage  more  than  i  or  2  looms. "^"^ 
Yet  we  hear  of  weavers  with  three  or  four  looms  quite  early.  These 
almost  invariably  had  a  "tenter  "  or  assistant,  and  I  do  not  think 
they  were  very  common  until  the  "  forties,"  when  the  chief 
improvements  in  the  loom  had  been  made.  I  repeat  the  summary 
made,  given  in  the  section  on  winding,  reeling,  warping,  and 
weaving  for  the  Manchester  district,^"  which  further  study  of  the 
C|uestion  has  confirmed  :  "From  the  introduction  of  the  power  loom 
the  average  weaver  had  i  or  2  looms,  rising  to  2^  by  about  1850, 
increasing  slowly  to  2?  by  1860,  and  more  rapidly  after  the  cotton 
famine  to  24  by  1870,  and  more  slowly  to  3i  by  1877.  By  1886 
the  average  had  advanced  to  3*3  and  by  1906  to  3  "44."  This,  it 
must  be  remembered,  is  the  average  per  weaver.  The  old  three-  and 
four-loom  weavers  had  tenters  whom  they  paid  out  of  their  gross 
earnings.  Gradually  the  three-loom  weavers  did  without  tenters  ; 
then  some  four-loom  weavers,  mainly  men,  followed ;  to-day  quite 
a  large  number  of  four-loom  weavers  are  without  tenters,  but  a 
six-loom  weaver  invariably  has  one.  Working  without  a  tenter,  of 
coiu-se,  usually  augments  the  weaver's  net  earnings,  though  not  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  tenter's  wages. 

In  assisting  to  bring  about  this  increased  efiiciency  of  operative 
and  machine,  the  Cotton  Industry  has,  in  mj  judgment,  been 
admirably  aided  by  its  efficient  organisation  of  employers  and 
operatives,  its  universal  adoption  of  the  principles  of  Collective 
Bargaining,  its  Standard  Piece  Lists,  and  its  high  proportion  of 
piece  work.  65*7  per  cent,  of  the  cotton  operatives  work  at 
piece  rates,  and  a  further  considerable  proportion  are  employed  at 
time  rates  by  piece  workers  (piecers,  reachers-in,  weavers' 
tenters,  &c.).  These  are,  for  all  practical  purposes,  piece  workers. 
The  operatives,  therefore,  have  every  inducement  to  keep  pace  with 
faster  and  better  machinery  if  their  price  lists  are  so  arranged  as  to 
give  them  the  advantage  of  greater  output. 

'5  Quoted    by    Chapman,  The   Lancashire    Colfon   Industry,   1904,   p.    31. 
I  liare  not  traced  the  original. 
"■^  Chapman,  p.  46. 
1'  See  p.  30. 
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We  have  already  seen  that  in  frame  tenting  this  is  ensured  by 
the  addition  of  a  proportionate  standard,  or  rather  expected,  wage 
for  each  additional  unit  of  spindleage.  This  device  is  typical  of 
the  industr3\  Its  classic  example  is  that  of  the  Oldham  Spinning 
List  (1876).  I  give  the  main  features  of  this  list,  which  shows  how 
this  principle  works. 


Extract  from  the  Old/io.m  Spin/iing  List,  operatives'  edition. 

No.  of  dozen  spindles. 

Total  earnings  slioukl 
draw  fi-om  office. 

Spinner's  wages. 

Piecers'  wages. 

£    .y.    d. 

.V.     d. 

s.     d. 

50 

2     2     4 

27  10 

14     6 

60 

2     9     K 

29     6 

20     0 

70 

2  17     2 

31     2 

26     0 

80 

2  19  10 

32  10 

27     0 

90 

3     3     G 

34     6 

29     0 

100 

3     9     2 

36     2 

33     0 

110               i           3  1-i     4 

.^7  10 

36     6 

The  wage  which  should  be  earned  in  a  week  of  56^  hours, 
allowing  for  the  various  necessary  stoppages,  is  stated  in  the  first 
column.  The  piece  prices  are  calculated  by  ascertaining  how  many 
hanks  of  3'arn  the  mules  will  spin  in  a  week,  and  dividing  it  into 
the  amount  given  in  Column  2.  The  more  spindles  in  the  mule, 
the  lower  the  price,  but  the  higher  the  average  earnings.  The 
inducements  to  the  employer  to  put  in  the  longest  mules  for  which 
his  mill  aTid  work  are  suited  and  to  the  operative  to  prefer  long 
mules  to  short  ones  are  obvious.  The  inducement  to  keep  the 
machinery  in  good  order  is  also  obvious,  when  it  is  understood  that 
the  wage  must  be  earned  equall)'  on  mules  25  years  old  and  on 
those  only  just  put  in.  If  the  old  machines  will  not  yield  the 
standard  wage  at  the  prices  calculated  when  they  are  put  in,  the 
prices  must  be  advanced.  The  earnings  must  not  suffer.  In  other 
words,  the  backward  employer  is  penalised  for  his  relative 
inefficiency.^'*  The  penalty  is  often  twofold.  If  he  prefers  to  work 
with  small  machines,  he  pays  a  higher  price  per  unit  of  work  than 
does  his  competitor  whose  mill  is  equipped  with  the  large  machines. 
If  he  does  not  renew  his  machinery  and  enable  the  output  to  bo 
maintained  he  again  has  to  pay  a  higher  price  than  his  competitor 
whose  machines  are  the  newest  and  best  of  their  size.  AVe  hear 
a  great  deal  occasionally  of  Trade  Union  objections  to  new  and 
improved  processes  and  higher  speeds,  but  the  cotton  industry 
has  built  up  its  magnificent  efficiency  largely  because  its  operatives 


's  Compnrc   S.  and  B.  Webb. 
volume  edition. 
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take  the  opposite  view,  and  not  only  -n-elcome  improvements  but 
penalise  all  who  will  not  make  them.  There  are  many  practical 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  adopting  the  cotton  trade  principles  in  all 
industries,  but  they  are  slowly  gaining  a  footing  in  the  woollen 
industry,  where  the  adoption  of  a  "  fast "  loom  for  a  "  slow  "  one 
brings  a  lower  piece  price,  a  greater  output  per  unit  of  time,  and 
a  higher  earning  at  the  week  end.  The  spinning  branches  of  all 
textile  trades  are  so  much  akin  to  the  cotton  trade  (all  spinning  is 
either  done  on  the  "  mule  "  or  the  "  frame  ")  that  the  adoption  of 
piece  work  ^nth  standard  lists  based  on  the  principle  of  a  lower 
price  but  higher  wage  as  the  size  of  the  machine  increases  should  be 
easy  of  arrangement,  and  would  benefit  employer  and  employed  alike. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  the  weaA^ing  branch  of  the  cotton 
trade  this  principle  is  not  in  vogue.  The  price  fixed  by  the  Uniform 
"Wea^nng  List  applies  to  all  looms  of  whatever  speed,  and  to  weavers 
with  two,  three,  four,  or  six  looms  each.  In  such  circumstances  it  I 
would  be  advantageous  to  the  employer  to  give  a  weaver  as  few' 
looms  as  possible,  and  to  the  operative  to  tend  as  many  as  he  or  she 
can  get.  A  two-loom  weaver  earns  an  average  of  65.  6d.  per  loom 
per  week,  and  a  three-loom  weaver  5s.  11*3'/.  per  loom  per  week, 
each  without  an  assistant.  The  four-loom  Aveavers  in  the  "Wage 
Census  earn  6s.  per  loom  per  week,  but  many  have  tenters.  Perhaps 
the  average  without  a  tenter  will  be  5.?.  \od. 

Subject  to  the  supply  of  weaA-ers,  an  employer  probably  does 
endeavour  to  keep  the  average  number  of  looms  per  weaver  down, 
and  therefore  keep  his  production  up.  His  test  is  the  average  per 
loom  all  over  the  shed,  and  this  he  always  wants  to  see  increasing. 
Every  increase  means  more  work  done  with  th§  same  standing 
charges.  On  the  other  hand,  his  operatives  must  earn  a  sufficient 
wage  to  keep  them  from  entering  the  spinning  branches  of  the 
trade.  Usually  each  operative  has  to  prove  his  or  her  worth  on  two 
looms,  then  three  looms,  and  only  the  best  are  promoted  to  four 
looms.  The  inducement  to  "speed  up,"  however,  is  still  operative. 
The  "  tackier,"  paid  on  the  weavers'  earnings,  is  induced  to  keep 
production  to  the  maximum ;  the  employer  is  induced  to  "  speed 
up  "  the  looms,  and  when  renewing  to  put  in  the  fastest  his  work 
will  stand,  by  the  increased  output  relative  to  standing  charges. 

Although,  if  a  weaver  only  had  one  loom,  he  or  she  would  be 
paid  at  the  same  price  as  the  weaver  with  four  looms,  the  "standard  " 
weaver  is  really  the  three-loom  weaver,  and  the  gross  average 
earnings  per  loom  of  the  four-loom  weaver  is  probably  the  same  as 
that  of  the  "  three-loomer,"  only  part  of  it  going  to  the  tenter. 
Tenters'  wages  have  usually  been  very  nearly  ecj^ual  to  the  earnings  of 
one  loom,  and  the  higher  wages  which  "  doffers  "  and  other  assistants 
earn  in  the  other  departments  make  recruiting  of  tenters  difficult. 
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Many  employers  in  theory  refuse  to  allow  their  weavers  to  take  four 
looms  without  a  tenter ;  few,  in  practice,  are  able  to  carry  this  out. 

One  very  interesting  feature  of  the  cotton  trade  is  the  regularity 
of  the  output,  despite  the  great  variation  in  the  ability  of  the 
operatives.  Taking  some  consecutive  Aveeks  at  random  from  an 
old  "average"  book  relating  to  a  mill  which  we  cannot  identify, 
the  average  earnings  per  pair  of  looms  in  1880  were  : — ii5.  io\d., 
I2S.  2\d.,  I2S.,  U.S.  ioi(/.,  IIS.  9f</.,  lis.  8|(/.,  lis.  gld.,  12s.  o\d.,  12s., 
U.S.  lid.,  12s.  o^d.,  lis.  lo^d.,  lis.  ii^d.  I  have  even  seen  them 
more  regular,  and  not  varying  by  more  than  Id.  per  pair  between 
the  highest  and  lowest  of  twelve  weeks. 

A  spinning  mill  not  making  a  wide  range  of  counts  will  have 
nearly  as  regular  an  output.  The  following  is  not  an  unfair 
example : — 

Total  exniings  of  <d1  emploi/ed  at  a  spinning  mill  in  consecutive  weeks. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

72 

13 

3 

73 

1 

1 

73  11 

0 

72 

18 

3 

73 

11 

0 

73 

1 

2 

To  vary  only  i8n.  on  73/.  in  six  consecutive  weeks,  or  less  than 
i\  per  cent.,  is  a  regularity  of  which  not  many  industries  can  boast. 

Comparison  of  cotton  with  other  industries. 

It  will  not  be  unprofitable  to  compare  the  results  we  have  arrived 
at  for  the  cotton  industry  with  those  which  are  moderately  well 
established  for  other  industries.  An  examination  of  the  course  of 
wages  in  various  large  industries  as  indicated  by  the  index  numbers 
given  in  Tal)le  49  reveals  the  fact  that  the  advance  in  the  wages  of 
cotton  factory  operatives  is  only  exceeded  by  that  of  the  Scottish 
agricultural  labourer.  From  1850  no  industry  shows  so  great  a 
proportionate  advance. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  excess  of  advance  in  the  cotton  industry 
is  accidental.  The  outstanding  features  of  the  industry  are,  its 
extensive  collective  bargaining,  its  high  proportion  of  piece  work, 
and  its  encouragement  of  higher  efficiency  both  in  operative  and 
machine.  Operating  over  at  least  half  a  century,  these  influences 
have  helped  to  change  the  cotton  industry  from  an  ill-paid,  if  not 
badly  sweated,  industry  to  a  well  ])aid  and  almost  entirely  non- 
parasitic one.  A  simple  and  much  -  needed  re-organisation  of 
"  piecing  "  would,  indeed,  almost  rid  the  industry  of  "  l)lind  alley  " 
occupations.  The  comparison  with  the  wool  and  worsted  industries, 
as  illustrated  by  Huddensfield,  Leeds,  and  Bradford,  is  especially 
instructive.  The  progress  is  fairly  continuous  at  Huddersfield ;  it  is 
almost  arrested  at  Bradford  and  Leeds.     Trade  Unionism  is  strong 
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enough  at  Huddersfield  to  make  Collective  Bargains  with  the  Em- 
ploj'ers'  Associations ;  there  are  some  recognised  Standard  Piece  Price 
Lists  in  operation  and,  though  not  to  so  great  a  degree  as  in  the  cotton 
industry,  maximum  efficiency  is  striven  for  and,  in  a  way,  the  least 
efficient  employer  is  penalised.  The  proportion  of  piece  workers  is  54*9 
as  compared  with  657  in  the  cotton  industry.  In  the  other  districts 
cited  collective  bargaining  is  in  its  infancy ;  there  are  no  Standard  Piece 
Price  Lists,  and  the  low  proportion  of  28T  per  cent,  of  piece  workers  is 
found  at  Bradford,  and  of  3 3  "8  per  cent,  at  Leeds.  I  do  not  suggest 
that  a  high  proportion  of  piece  workers  and  high  and  rising  wages 
always  accompany  each  other,  hut  in  those  occupations  where,  as  in 
combing,  spinning,  winding,  warping,  and  weaving,  there  are  routine 
processes  similar  in  each  mill  or  factory,  a  high  proportion  of  piece 
work  done  imder  standard  conditions  is  the  safest  guide  to  progress. 

Summary  and  conclusion. 

We  have  seen  that  the  device  of  the  index  number  enables  us  to 
arrive  at  substantial  conclusions,  in  spite  of  the  apparent   incon- 
sistencies and  contradictions  in  the  raw  material  of  our  inquiry.     Li 
the  early  days  of  the  cotton  industry  an  enormous  range  of  earnings 
prevailed,  and  the  industry  was  greatly  dependent  on  child-labour. 
Continuous    adaptation    to    new    methods,     extensive    collective 
bargaining,  an  ever-widening  area  of  standardised  conditions,  and  a 
conscious  adoption  of  the  principles  of  mutual  inducements  to  both 
employer  and   operative  to   increase  the  efficiency  of  person  and 
machine,  and  of  penalising  the  backward,  inefficient  employer  by 
relatively  increased  costs  of  production,  have   brought  about   an 
increase  of  wages  unequalled  over  sixty  years  in  any  other  industry. 
We  have  been  able,  in  some  instances,  to  analyse  the  advance  due  to 
the  decreased  employment  of  children,  the  advance  of  piece  prices 
paid,  and  the  increase  in  personal  and  mechanical  efficiency,  and 
have  found  that,  even  if  the  old  proportion  of  child-laliour  had  still 
prevailed,  and  the  piece  prices  of   1860  had  remained  luiimproved 
upon,  a  very  considerable  advance  in  average  earnings  would  have 
accrued.     "With    all    this   the  hours  of  labour  have  l)een  reduced 
considerably. 

We  have  not  seen  any  evidence  that  these  progres.sive  forces  have 
ceased  to  be  operative,  or  that  there  is  any  need  to  be  apprehensive 
of  a  decline.  The  progress  in  the  cotton  trade  is  a  marvellous 
example  of  the  results  of  close  and  persistent  organisation,  which 
should  be  copied  by  many  other  industries,  if  they  would  maintain 
and  increase  their  efficiency. 
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Table  shoicing  the  percentage  emploi/ed  and  average  wages  of  various 
classes  of  cotton  operatives  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  m  1886  and 
1906. 


• 

19ii.j. 

•     Occupation. 

Time 

or 
piece. 

Number. 

Per     ,    ^^'■"- 

cent.    ;     »g« 
wage. 

Numljer. 

Per       ^^■«''- 
«-*•      v4fe. 

Men. 

Foremen : — 

T 
P 

1 

746 
16 

0  -6  i  32/2 
—       28/10 

754 

34  1 

0-4 

39/0 
43/9 

" 

T&P 

.      762 

0  -6  ,  32/1 

788 

0-4 

39/2 

" 

Spinniii"'    

T 
P 

611 
6 

0-5     321 
—       24/3 

581 
39 

0-3 

41/11 

45/0 

T&P 

617 

0-5     32/0 

620 

0  -3     42/11 

1 

" 

T 
P 

167 
1,151 

0  -1     31/9 
0  -9     36/9 

625 
2,303 

0  -3     38/7 

1  -3     43/9 

T&P 

1,318^ 

1  -0     36/1 

2,928 

1  -6  '  42/8 

Others       

T 
P 

180 
6 

0-1 

37/5 
22/1 

692 

28 

0  -4     34/5 

1  .q7/a. 

" 

T&P 

186 

0-1 

36/11 

720 

0-4 

34/6 

T 

T 
P 

558 

744 
16 

0-4 
0-6 

17/2 
18/9 

582 
760 

0-3 
0-4 

21/7 
25/9 

Scutcliers  

—       29  4 

T&P 

760 

£L-6     18/10 

760  + 

0  "4 

' 

T 
P 

1,942 
41 

1-5 

20/4 
20/4 

1,557 

0-8 

29/5 

" 

T&P 

1,983 

1-5, 

20/4 

1,557  + 

0-8 

" 

Spinners — 

Counts  below  40' s    ... 
„        40*8  to  80's  ... 
,,        above  SO's    ... 

1     P 

1     ^ 
'.     P 

P 

— 

— 

— 

4,798 
3,943 
1,269 

2-5 
2-1 
0-7 

38/10 

43/0 

46/0 

All  counts     

6,951 

1     5-3     .'^1  /^ 

10,010 

e;  -Q  \  A^  1^ 

1 

,  ^^/ " 

Note  re  Percentages. — The  percentages  in  this  table  are  calculated  to-  the 
nearest  decimal  place,  and  slight  discrepancies  occur  owing  to  "  throwing  up  " 
the  excess  of  "05  to  the  nearest  '1. 
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The  Hutwy  of  Wages  in  the 
Table  skou'ing  percentage  employed 


Cotton  Trade 
and  average  wages. 


i>8^. 

1906. 

Aver- 
age 
wage. 

Occupation. 

Time   i                     ,     p 

or        Number.  1   J^l 
piece. 

Aver- 
age 
■wage. 

!     Per 
Number.      ^^^J 

Mex — contd. 

Big  piecers  (M  and  B) 
»                 » 

T 
P 

5  690       4  -3 
212        0-2 

14/1 
14/10 

14  1 

8,851 
164 

4-7 
0-1 

17/9 
19/10 

17/10 

>>                 i> 

T&P 

5,902        4  -5 

0,015 

4-8 

P 

T 
P 

101        — 

33/8 
38/0 

12.3        0  -1   1  42/1 

Ball  \varper3        

25 



33 

216 

0  1 

30/7 

42  0 

T&P            25  i     — 

1                 1 

38/0 

249       0  1 

40/6 

T              332       0  -3 
P               265        0  -2 

32;  10 

38,2 

426        0  -2 

43/0 

131        0-1 

46/2 

" 

T&P           597 

0-5 

35  2 

557 

0-3 

43/9 

" 

Warp  dressers 

P 

T 
P 

14 
851 

0-6 

21/0 
20  3 

675 

33 

1.166 

0-4 
0-6 

37/1 

Twisters-ill   

25/4 

25/7 

T&P 

865 

0-6 

20  3 

1,190  '     0-6 

25/7 

Drawers-in    

T                  9 
P              366 

0-3 

23/6 
24/10 

_           ._ 

300  1     0-2 

30/9 

" 

T  &  P  1         375 

0-3 

24/10 

300+1     0-2 

__ 

Weavers,  2  looms    

3     „         

„        4     „ 
,,        6     „ 

P 
P 
P 
P 

239 
1,284 
6,257 

767 

0-2 
10 
4-7 
0-6 

15/]  1 
16/6 
20/10 
26/7 

661 

1,433 

11,367 

1,825 

0-4 
0-8 
6-1 
1-0 

21/8 
19/6 
25/1 
32/11 

„        AH* 

P     '      8,577       6-5 

1                 1 

20/7 

15,286        8-1     25/4 

Fustian  weavers,  2  looms 
<>            »      3     „ 
..      4     „ 

P 
P 
P 

12 

73 

206 

0-2 

12/0 
16/6 
19/10 

69 

— 

21/8 

All 

P 

291 

0-2 

18/8 

69  + 

— 

21/8 

Warehousemen    

T           1,404 
P               182 

11 
0  1 

22/4 
21/2 

2,585 
889 

1-4 
0-5 

24/1 

28/11 

" 

T&P       1,686 

1-2 

22/2 

3,474 

1-9 

25/4 

Mechanics 

T 

669 

0-5 

31/2 

607 

0-3 

34/1 

•  Including  a  few  on  1  and  5  looms  respectively  in  1886. 
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1886. 

1901). 

Occupation. 

Time 

or 
piece. 

Number.      ^^^ 

Aver- 
age 
wage. 

^'"'^''«.      ^l^^ 

Aver- 
age 
wage. 

Men — contd. 
Enginemen    

T 
P 

1 

i 
909  j     0-7 

~~       1     ~ 

25/3 

1,260       0  -7 
23       — 

31/3 
35/8 

TiSbP 

909 

0-7 

25/3 

1,283        0-7 

31/4 

Labourers 

Other  men    

T 

T 
P 

208        0  -1 

2,619        2  -0 
347       0  -3 

18/7 

20/1 

28/7 

1,369 

2,917 

590 

0-7 

1-6 
0-3 

20/2 

23/2 
29/1 

T&P 

2,966       2  -3 

21/1 

3,507 

1-9 

24/2 

Total  Men 

T&P 

36,206 

27-5 

23/3 

56,180 

30-0 

27/3 

Lads  and  Boys. 
Little  piecers    

T 
P 

4  226 

•S  -2 

9/9 

8  211 

4-4 

12/0 
11/7 

72 

T&P 

4,226        3-2 

9/9 

8,283        4-4 

12/0 

Weavers,  2  looms 

P 
P 
P 

1,471        1  -1 
689       0  -5 

41  1     — 

10/9 
15/2 
19/3 

1,685        0-9 

1,310  1     0-7 

668  1     0-4 

1 

12/5 

17/11 

24/1 

4     „     

All    

P 

2,201 

1  -7     12/3 

3,663 

1-9 

16/6 

Other  lads  and  boys    .... 

T 
P 

4,416 
233 

3  -3       8/4 
0-2     11/4 

5,387 
196 

2-9 
0-1 

9/4 
13/8 

»                )> 

T&P 

4,649 

3  -5       8/6 

5,583 

3  -0       9/6 

Half-timers  

T 

5,169 

3  -9       3/0 

3,006 

1-fi 

3/7 

1 

Total  Lads  and  T 
BoTs ]■ 

T&P 

16,245 

12-3 

7/7 

20,535      10-9 

10/11 

Women. 

Draw-frame  tenters 

)>                   ji         

T 
P 

547 
1,847 

0-4 
1-4 

12/11 
15/4 

379 

2,294 

0-2 
1-3 

16/9 

20/7 



T&P 

2,394 

1-8 

14/9 

2,673 

1-4 

20/0 

Slubbing          „         

T 
P 

— 

— 

— 

116 

1,706 

0-1 
0-9 

16/2 
19/11 

»                             >5                 

T&P 

— 

— 

— 

1,822        1  -0 

19/8 

Intermediate  „         

>>              1)        

T 
P 

—           — 

— 

88 
2,113 

0-0 
1-1 

15/1 
19/5 

»              j>         

T&P 

— 

— 

— 

2,201 

1-2 

19/4 
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Table  shoxoing  percentage  employed  and  avei 

'age  wages. 

1?m5. 

19ut5. 

Occupation. 

1 

-        1' 

Time 

or 
piece. 

Number. 

Per     i   ■^'■^'■" 
cent,    j  .»fe. 

Number.      J.^r 

Aver- 
age 
wage. 

1 

Women — conid. 
KoTing            „         

T 
P 

— 

—           — 

123 

6,294 

0-1 
3-4 

18/9 
19/3 

)j                "         

r&P        —           —         —    1     6,417 

3-4 

19/3 

Frame  tenters  unclassed 

Slabbing,     intermedi-1  ' 
ate,  roving,  and  un-  > 
classed  tenters J  : 

P 

T 
P 

733 
7,658 

0  -5     14/5 
5  -8  }  15/5 

526  ' 

327 

1 
10,639  1 

0-3 

0-2 
5  "7 

21/5 

16/10 
19/5 

»                   »' 

T&P 

8,301 

6-3 

15/4 

10,966 

5-9 

19/5 

King  spinners  

T 
P 

1.669 

488 

1  -3  '  12/0 
0  -3  '  14/0 

1 

3,130 
871 

1-7 
0-5 

15/2 
16/11 

T&P 

2,157 

1  -6     12/t5 

4,001 

2  1 

15/7 

»             

Reelers  and  winders    .... 
»                 "       

T 
P 

390 
10,139 

0  -3  1  13/2 
7  -7  1  13/0 

333 
13,063 

0-3 

7-0 

13/6 
15/2 

..       

T&P 

10,529 

8  -0     13/0 

13,406 

7  1 

15/2 

T 
P 

441 
218 

0-3     12/0 
0  -2     11/7 

590 
169 

0-3 
0-1 

13/10 

14/9 

J»                    

T&P 

659 

0-5 

11/10 

759 

0-4 

14/0 

»>                    

T 
P 

42 
1,241 

0-9 

15/4 
18/3 

314 

0-2 

18/0 

1,545 

0-8 

21/8 

)>                            

T&P 

1.283 

1-0 

,18/2 

1,859 

10 

21/1 

1            1       '  -- 

P 

152 

0-1     12/6 

3-0     11/8 

17  -7    10/1 

10-3     19/1] 

0  -2     20/3 

3,050 
15,213 

1-6 

8-1 

2           

P 

P 

.      P 

P 

3,953 

10,142 

13,546 

196 

13/11 

17/9 

23/6 

3     „     

4     , 

24,803 

13-2 

6     

168 

0  1 

30/7 

AH    

P 

27,989 

21-3 

17/4 

43,234 

23  1 

20/10 

Fustian  weavers,  2  looms 

>•           »         3     » 
4     „ 

P 
P 
P 

298 

1,123 

528 

0-3  !  n/0 

0-8     17/1 
0  -4     18/10 

127 
637 
211 

0  1 
0-3 
0  1 

12/11 

18/4 

20/10 

All    ... 

P 

1,949 

1  -5     16/t 

1 

975 

0  5 

18/2 

dunng  the  Past  Hundred  Years. 
Table  ahoxoing  percentaje  employed  and  average  vjages. 
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18S(3. 

liirio. 

Occupation. 

Time 

or 
piece. 

Number. 

Per 
cent. 

Aver- 
age 
^yage. 

Number. 

Per 
cent. 

Aver- 
age 
wage. 

Women — coidd. 
Other  women    

P 
P 

1,446 
1,102 

1-1 

0-8 

11/11 
13/8 

2,597 
1,522 

1-4 
0-8 

13/4 
16/5 

T&P 

2,548 

1-9 

12/8 

4,119 

2-2      14/6 

"           " 

' 

All  Women    

T&P 

57,809 

44-0 

15/9 

9/4 

5/4 
10/5 
15/8 
19/4 

81,992 

43-8 

19/0 

Girls. 
Eeelers  and  winders    .... 

Weavers,  1  loom 

T&P 

P 
P 
P 
P 

1,010 

46 
4,024 
1,043 

42 

0-8 

3  1 
0-8 

2,164 

6,066 
3,163 

722 

1-1 

3-2 
1-7 
0-4 

11/0 

2     

11/9 

17/4 

22/2 

»        3     „      

4     

„        All    

P 

5,155 

3-9 

11/6 

9,951 

5-3     14/3 

Fustian  weavers,  2  looms 
»             >j        3     „ 

P 
P 

— 

— 

— 

81 
90 

— 

12/1 
17/10 

All    .... 

P 

1           ^'^ 

— 

8/1 

174 

0-1 

15/1 

Other  girls,  full  time  .... 

T 
P 

6,921 

867 

i 

5  3 
0-6 

7/1 
8/6 

11,795 
1,305 

6-3 

0-7 

8/5 
10/5 

H                               )5 

T&P 

7,788 

5-9 

7/3 

13,100 

7-0 

8/7 

Half-timers  

T* 

j      7,333 

5-6 

2/7 

3,222 

1-7 

3  0 

All  Girls  

T&P 

21,320 

16-2 

6/10 

28,611 

15-3 

10/2 

All  Employed  ... 

T&P 

131,580 

100-0 

15/4 

187,318 

100  0 

19/7 

*  A  verv  few  worted  by  piece-work  in  1906. 


This  table  has  not  been  included  in  the  main  body  of  the  paper 
because,  owing  to  the  unfortunate  method  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
making  the  groups  of  "  other "  men,  women,  lads  and  boys,  and 
girls  so  large.  For  example,  as  we  do  not  know  how  many  of  the 
4,649  "  other  lads  and  boys  "  are  piecers,  weavers'  assistants,  ring 
doffers,  reachers-in,  &c.,  we  cannot  definitely  tell  what  departments 
have  grown  most  proportionately  between  1886  and  1906. 

The  changes  in  the  relative  proportions  of  men,  &c.,  have 
been  : — 
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isitl. 

IWO. 

Men 

Lads  and  boT?,  full  time 

27-5 
44-0 

30-0 

half  time 

43-8 

Girl<  full  time 

1  -7  \  ^''  ^ 

half  time 

100  0 

100-0 

These  changes  are  not  very  significant,  except  fur  the  rednetion 
of  half-timers,  who  have  been  partly  replaced  by  full-time  boys  and 
girls.  The  growth  of  men  relatively  to  women  may  also  be 
significant,  as  it  is  mainly  to  be  found  in  weaving. 

Foremen  have  increased  from  2-2  per  cent,  to  27  per  cent.,  but 
the  men  in  mixing,  scutching,  and  cardrooms  have  declined  from 
2*5  per  cent,  to  i"5  per  cent. 

The  figures  for  spinning  are  interesting,  thus  : — 


1  >S6. 


Men  spinners  

„    pieeers  

Lads  and  boys,  pieeers  

Total  recorded  in  male  spinning   

Assume,  half  of  half-time  lads  and  boys  as  pieeers 

Total  estimated  male  spinning 

Biug  spinning,  women   

Total  recorded  in  spinning    


5-3 
4-5 
3-2 


1W6. 


4-S 
4-4 


13-0 
2-8 

14-5 
0-8 

15-8 
1-6 

IT)  -3 
2  1 

17-4 


17-i 


A  slight  re-arrangement  of  proportions  has  left  the  total  per- 
centage shown  in  spinning  inichanged.  The  inclusion  of  ring-frame 
doffers  (girls  and  boys)  would  probably  add  a  little  to  the  1906 
percentage.     • 

Frame-tenters  (icomen)  have  increased  from  8*i  per  cent,  to 
13-2  per  cent.,  indicating  that  the  improvements  in  machinery  have 
been  greater  in  spinning  and  the  earlier  preparation  than  the  frames 
and  looms. 

Weavers  have  also  increased  in  proportion. 

In  1886  and  1906  these  were  distributed  thus: — 
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the  method  or  the  result.  Quite  recently  he  had  occasion  to 
examine  closely  cotton  wages  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  he 
had  made  an  index  number  from  1880  to  1906.  In  so  doing,  he 
had  had  to  reject  some  part  of  the  work  which  he  did  for  a  Paper 
in  1895,  dealing  with  wages  ;  and  he  found  that  the  figures  in  his 
earlier  Papers  from  1860  to  1883,  pieced  together  with  the  new 
results  from  1880  to  1906,  agreed  with  remarkable  closeness  with 
Mr.  Wood's  figures.  He  mentioned  that  to  lend  as  much  support 
as  he  could  to  the  line  of  statistics  since  1861,  If  his  estimate  had 
differed  from  them,  however,  he  should  have  withdrawn  it  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Wood's,  but  as  it  was  he  was  glad  to  think  the  rather  rapid 
selection  he  made  fifteen  years  ago  had  been  supported  by  this 
new  series  of  numbers.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  the  Paper 
was  the  combination  of  the  cotton  industry  before  it  was  a  full 
factory  industry  with  the  cotton  industry  as  it  was  known  to-day. 
He  was  glad  Mr.  Wood  had  proceeded  with  so  much  caution  on  this 
point,  because  it  was  evident  that  certainty  could  not  be  arrived  at. 
He  was  surprised  he  could  get  so  much  support  for  his  estimates  as 
he  had  incidentally  obtained  ;  he  could  not  obtain  accuracy  (which, 
in  fact,  was  hardly  conceivable),  for  it  was  comparing  two  unlike 
things  together.  The  operatives  in  1806  were  handling  cotton,  and 
the  factory  workers  to-day  were  handling  cotton ;  but  at  that  point 
the  resemblance  ceased.  It  was  very  interesting  to  see  how  the 
figures  ran  together,  but  their  combination  was  not  of  very  great 
importance ;  and,  therefore,  he  did  not  regret  so  much  as  he  other- 
wise would  have  done  the  uncertainty  that  arose  from  the  welding 
together  of  the  tAvo  classes  of  figures.  He  would  be  glad,  however, 
if  the  foot-note  as  to  winders,  &c.,  in  1800  were  brought  more  into 
the  forefront  before  the  Paper  was  published,  to  show  that  it  Avas 
an  important  qualification  of  the  main  table.  At  present,  it  was  not 
unlikely  that  the  main  table  would  be  quoted  as  referring  to  hand- 
loom  workers  and  factory  weavers,  leaving  out  all  other  operatives. 
That  would  modify  the  general  impression  given  by  the  Paper  in 
the  right  direction,  and  was  worth  more  than  a  foot-note.  He  was 
rather  sorry  that  the  author  had  not  brought  the  question  of 
half-timers  more  to  the  front,  for  they  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  a  large  percentage  of  cotton  operatives,  especially  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century,  were  only  working  half-time,  and 
could  hardly  be  counted  as  full  persons  in  a  divisor  which  gave  the 
average.  That  was  dealt  with,  but  not  exactly  in  the  place  he 
should  have  expected  to  see  it.  A  glance  at  the  results  of  the 
Paper,  as  compared  with  the  changes  in  piece  lists,  showed  that  the 
changes  in  piece  lists  had  no  definite  relation  to  changes  in  earnings. 
A  rise  in  piece  lists  might  be  connected  with  a  fall  in  earnings. 
The  same  Avas  true,  although  it  did  not  operate  so  much  in  the 
cotton  trade,  in  regard  to  changes  in  time  rates.  Changes  in 
standard  time  rates  and  piece  rates  did  not  enable  one  to  place  the 
change  in  average  earnings.  It  was  necessary  to  take  the  industry 
as  a  whole,  and  to  watch  for  all  the  causes  besides  nominal  changes 
in  rates  before  one  could  make  any  statement  which  could  be 
depended  on  in  regard  to  changes  in  earnings.     AVith  regard  to  the 
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Last  table,  it  was  true  that  the  cotton  trade  had  increased  in  earnings 
more  rapidly  than  any  other  trade  ;  and  it  was  interesting  to  notice 
the  line  of  cotton  wages  beside  that  of  the  building  trade  wages, 
as  they  knew  that  the  two  trades  were  very  difterent  in  their  history ; 
building  was  still  done  much  as  it  was  done  loo  years  ago — what 
few  changes  there  had  been  had  been  recent.  But  cotton  w;vs  a 
difterent  industry  absolutely.  In  the  one  case  we  had  mainly  time 
rates,  and  in  the  other  mainly  piece  rates.  If  one  drew  the  two 
lines  together  and  compared  them,  ■  it  would  be  found  that  the 
resemblance  was  remarkably  close,  both  as  a  whole  and  in  detail. 
The  Paper  was  an  extraordinarily  valuable  one,  and  it  carried 
forward  the  method  of  dealing  with  wage  statistics  yet  another 
stage. 

Mr.  A.  "\V.  Flux,  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks,  said  he 
regretted  he  had  not  had  an  opportunit}'  of  studying  the  Paper 
previously,  so  that  he  could  hardly  speak  with  any  certainty  about 
some  points  which  had  been  raised.  Mr.  Bowley  had  already  called 
attention  to  the  obvious  fact  that  the  preparation  of  a  Paper  of  this 
character  involved  an  enormous  amount  of  detailed  labour.  lie  was 
struck  by  the  extent  to  which  the  estimates  by  various  authorities 
cited  in  the  Paper  did  in  an  extremely  remarkable  wa}'  confirm  one 
another.  If  one  could  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  those 
estimates  grow  under  one's  eye,  in  the  way  to  which  Mr.  Bowley 
had  referred,  he  had  very  little  doubt  that  the  sense  of  conviction 
that  they  represented  as  nearly  as  possible  the  fact  would  have  been 
far  more  marked  than  it  could  be  on  first  hearing  the  Paper  read. 
He  was  tempted  to  ask  a  question  which  was  suggested  l)y  the 
instructive  fhagram  accompanying  the  Paper.  At  the  beginning 
and  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  appeared  that  the 
general  average  of  wages  of  all  operatives  in  the  cotton  industry 
had  sul)stantially  the  same  level,  which  was  a  very  remarkable  fact. 
The  proportion  of  children  in  the  industry  was  substantially  higher 
at  the  earlier  date,  and  that  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
figures  presented  failed  to  rejiresent  fully  the  high  level  of  adult 
wages  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Had  any 
adjustment  of  the  figures  l>een  made  to  allow  for  the  changed 
proportion  of  children  ?  It  might  be  that  the  answer  was  in  the 
part  of  the  Paper  which  the  author  had  not  been  able  to  read,  l)ut 
it  did  not  appesir  to  be  in  the  pjirt  actually  read.  Another  point 
was  one  on  which  the  Chairman  remarked — the  use  of  hypothesis. 
On  p.  117  they  were  told  that,  if  what  happened  on  the  average  in 
certain  Lancashire  centres  happened  also  at  Preston,  Blackburn,  and 
Clitheroe,  the  average  for  those  jHaces  would  l>e  rather  less  in 
1840-42  than  in  1833.  Did  that  mean  that  the  figures  in  the 
preceding  t^ible,  representing  Preston  and  Blackburn  in  1842,  were 
interpolated  on  the  basis  of  figiires  from  elsewhere  1 

Mr.  "NVooT)  said  Mr.  Flux  had  misunderstood  him.  The  figures 
for  1840  and  1841  for  Preston  and  Blackburn  were  correct  ;  and  the 
details  were  given  in  previous  issues  of  the  Journal.    They  did  not 
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know  exactly  what  happened  in  1833  in  Preston,  and  no  figure  was 
given.  He  had  to  assume  that  something  happened ;  and  he 
assumed  that  what  happened  at  Clitheroe,  where  they  had  informa- 
tion, happened  also  at  Blackburn  and  Preston. 

Mr.  Flux  said  he  was  glad  to  have  elicited  that  explanation, 
which  removed  the  doubt  which  arose  in  his  mind  from  not  having 
had  an  opportiuiity  of  l^ringing  the  four  valuable  articles  in  the 
Journal  and  this  Paper  together.  On  p.  137  reference  was  made 
to  the  reduction  of  hours  and  the  effect  of  that  on  wages  ;  and  the 
suggestion  was  that  after  the  hours  were  reduced  there  was  a 
speeding-up  of  machinery.  He  did  not  wish  to  say  anything  very 
definite  one  way  or  the  other,  but  it  might  be  asked  whether 
perhaps  the  reduction  of  hours  was  not  itself  the  necessary 
consequence  of  speeding-up,  with  its  resultant  strain  on  the  workers. 
How  far  that  might  modify  some  of  the  general  conclusions,  he  was 
not  prepared  to  say.  There  was  another  point.  While  he  was 
personally  in  sympathy  with  the  author  as  to  the  conclusion  he 
drew,  namely,  that  organisation  had  tended  to  raise  wages  in  the 
cotton  industry,  still,  looking  at  the  matter  as  a  critic,  it  occurred 
to  him  that  the  author  was  finding  in  the  figiu:"es  to  some  extent 
what  he  desired  to  find.  One  might  be  permitted  to  suggest  that 
there  was  another  point  of  view,  and  that  a  leisurely  study  of  the 
figures  might  possibly  fail  to  show  that  they  bore  out  absolutely  the 
suggestions  which  were  put  forward.  It  was  very  difficult  to 
summarise  a  Paper  of  that  length  apart  from  the  detailed  evidence  ; 
and  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  defer  definite  judgment  pending  a 
detailed  study  of  that  evidence.  He  had  great  pleasure  in  seconding 
the  vote  of  thanks. 

Miss  B.  L.  HUTCHINS  asked  whether  Mr.  Wood  had  come  across 
any  evidence  as  to  the  effect  of  speeding-up  on  the  energy  and  health  of 
the  operatives.  A  great  deal  of  attention  had  been  given  to  that  in  a 
recent  book  from  America.  She  thought  it  ought  to  be  remembered 
that  increased  efficiency  of  machinery  might  tend  to  economic  or 
technical  progress,  and  yet  involve  a  decrease  in  social  efficiency  if 
the  nervous  strain  were  too  great. 

Mr.  S.  RosENBAUM  asked  if  there  were  anywhere  in  the  Paper  a 
statement  showing  what  was  the  average  wages  of  adult  workers 
only,  distinguishing  also  males  and  females,  at  different  times  in  the 
century  ;  and,  if  not,  whether  such  information  Avas  available.  He 
thought  that  had  a  very  important  bearing  on  the  question  under 
discussion. 

Mr.  G.  Udny  Yule  said  he  greatly  appreciated  the  immense 
amount  of  labour  which  had  gone  to  the  collection  of  the  data  for 
the  Paper. 

The  President  said  the  question  was  one  on  which  so  much 
special  knowledge  was  required   that   he   could   only  deal,  as  an 
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outsider,  with  one  or  two  points  which  had  struck  him  during  the 
rCciding  of  the  Paper.  The  speeding-up  of  machinery,  for  instance, 
was  conducive,  no  doubt,  to  the  greater  efficiency  and  to  the  higher 
wages  of  the  operative ;  but  did  it  not  tend  to  curtail  the  effective 
period  of  the  worker's  life  1  Some  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago  he 
had  read  a  report  in  which  the  speed  at  which  factory  machinery 
was  run  in  the  United  States  (which  was  not  so  high  as  that 
mentioned  in  the  Paper)  was  alleged  to  result  in  the  incapacity  of 
tlie  worker  for  that  class  of  work  after  the  age  of  40  or  45.  He 
remembered  Mr.  John  Buiiis  sa3'ing  that  at  the  pay-desk  of  an 
American  factory  he  had  seen  "  not  a  grey  liair  on  the  head,  nor 
a  smile  on  the  face."  That  could  hardly  be  called  an  advantage, 
especially  if  in  middle  life  the  earning  power  fell  off  serioiisly. 
Another  point  to  which  he  would  refer,  again  with  some  diffidence, 
was  the  comparability  of  the  rate  of  wages  at  different  periods, 
when  the  coinage  was  known  to  have  had  very  different  purchasing 
power;  as,  for  instance,  in  1806  and  1S16,  and  again  shortly  after 
1851.  That  seemed  to  him  a  factor  which  might  well  be  correlated 
with  the  other  interesting  facts  brought  together  in  the  Paper.  The 
author,  again,  had  abstained,  perhaps  wisely,  from  correlating  the 
four  main  influences  upon  wages  which  he  mentioned.  It  might 
not  be  possible  so  to  treat  them,  but  it  appeared  to  him  that  the 
successive  positions  of  the  cotton  wage-earnings  could  not  1)c 
definitely  appraised  unless  such  factors  received  their  respective 
values  in  the  estimate. 

Mr.  "Wood,  in  repl}',  said  that  in  regard  to  the  President's 
question  he  might  observe  that  it  was  no  part  of  his  work  at  present 
to  attempt  to  turn  the  nominal  or  money  wages  into  terms  of  real 
wages ;  but  for  every  year  since  1850  to  1903  that  had  been  already 
done  by  him  in  the  Journal  last  year,  and  it  had  been  attempted 
once  or  twice  before.  His  first  attempt  at  doing  it  Wcvs  at  the 
]iritish  Association  in  1899.  The  two  things  had  to  be  done 
separately  ;  one  had  to  state  the  course  of  prices  and  of  wages 
quite  independently.  They  were  two  different  problems  altogether. 
Mr.  Eowley  had  offered  no  criticism  which  recjuired  a  reply,  except 
that  he  had  not  dealt  with  half-timers  exactly  as  he  (Mr.  Bowley) 
had  wished.  Mr.  Powley  was  thinking  of  two  half-timers  l)eing 
worth  one  full-timer,  and  suggesting  that  he  might  possibly  have 
made  that  estimation.  He  had  eliminated  the  half-timer  altogether 
for  certain  purpo.ses  ;  and  he  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  liowley's  view 
of  the  function  of  a  half-timer  at  all.  He  had  had  rea.son  to 
criticise  the  suggestion,  which  lie  had  known  put  forward,  that  two 
half-timers  were  worth  one  full-timer.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
were  much  more  frequently  accustomed  to  find  a  half-timer  working, 
e.(f.,  as  a  weaver's  tenter,  and  the  weaver  doing  without  the  tenter 
altogether  during  that  i)art  of  the  day  in  which  the  tenter  was  at 
school.  The  half-timer  was  an  individual,  and  not  half  an  individual 
only.  Mr.  Flux  hacl  raised  a  point  which  was  absolutely  explained 
in  the  Paper ;  and  the  explanation  itself  became  self-evident  when 
the  Paper  was  read  closely.     Beginning  in  the  year  1833,  every 
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child  in  the  industry  was  counted  in,  because  a  complete  census  had 
been  taken  in  that  year.  He  had  to  estimate,  between  1806  and 
1833,  that  there  were  practically  no  changes  in  the  relative  numbers 
of  men,  women,  and  children  employed ;  they  did  not  knoAV  which 
way  the  change  went. 

Mr.  Flux  asked  if  the  conclusions  held  up  that  the  relative 
wages  of  adults  in  180G  and  1906  would  represent  even  less  progress 
than  was  shown. 

Mr.  Wood  said  that  question  rather  assumed  the  mixing  of  the 
hand-loom  weaver  with  tlae  factory  operative.  The  wages  of  the 
factory  operative  had  been  already  given  in  previous  sections  of  the 
Journal;  and,  looking  at  the  diagram,  it  would  be  seen  that  the 
dotted  line  (representing  factory  workers)  was  by  no  means  as  high 
in  1806  as  in  1890.  The  high  wages  were  the  wages  of  hand-loom 
weavers ;  the  low  wages  were  the  wages  of  factory  operatives,  who 
were  much  in  the  minority.  The  high  resultant  average  wages  of 
all  employed  were  due  to  the  fact  that  the  hand-loom  weavers  were 
earning  about  i/.  a  week,  while  the  factory  operatives  were  earning 
about  I  OS.,  and  that  there  were  so  many  more  hand-loom  weavers 
than  factory  operatives.  It  would  be  correct  to  say  that  all  adults 
in  the  cotton  industry  in  1806  earned  more  wages  on  the  average 
than  all  the  adults  in  1890  ;  but  that  was  because  the  cotton  industry 
outside  the  factory  branches  was  largely  dependent  on  adults.  With 
regard  to  the  cpiestion  of  the  effect  of  hours  on  efficiency,  right 
through  the  plea  of  the  advocates  of  the  legal  curtailment  of  hours 
had  been  that  the  strain  of  the  machine  was  so  great  that  the 
reduction  of  hours  had  been  necessary  for  the  sake  of  the  women 
and  children.  It  was  said  that  "  the  men  hid  themselves  behind 
the  women's  petticoats"  in  asking  for  the  Ten  Hours'  Act  and 
subsequent  reductions;  but  he  did  not  know  if  that  was  always 
substantiated.  He  might  say  that  his  conclusion  was  based  on 
unique  experience.  The  details  given  him  as  to  speeds,  length  of 
spindles,  &c.,  were  actually  taken  out  from  old  records,  some  of  which 
were  mouldy  and  were  found  in  safes  and  in  lofts ;  one  of  the  most 
valuable  records  he  had  found  in  an  old  stable.  He  had  seen  much 
more  evidence,  and  evidence  which  he  could  not  use  here,  because 
it  did  not  belong  to  him,  but  which  would  support  his  conclusion, 
namely,  that  immediately  hours  were  reduced  it  was  found  possible 
to  speed  up  the  different  machines  and  get  closer  attention  from  the 
operatives ;  but  beyond  that,  when  new  machines  were  put  in, 
again  further  improvement  was  made,  and  it  Avas  able  to  run  at  a 
still  faster  rate.  The  speeding-up  of  the  machinery  in  the  cotton  trade 
had  been  gradual  and  automatic  ;  it  probably  advanced  i  per  cent, 
per  annum  cumulatively  from  1833.  Schulze-Gavernitz  had  rightly 
said  that  a  hand-loom  weaver  had  worked  70  to  80  hours  a  week, 
but  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  let  a  modern  four-loom  weaver 
work  such  hours.  His  impression  was  that  the  old  weavers  could 
not  have  been  trained  to  work  the  present  machinery  at  all.  It 
was  a  new  race  of  operatives  and  a  new  set  of  machines.    In  answer 
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to  Miss  Hutchins,  he  did  not  think  there  had  been  any  effect  on  the 
operative  ;  the  thing  had  been  too  gradual  to  affect  the  health  of 
the  operative.  His  personal  opinion,  though  he  must  say  he  had 
not  very  much  evidence  on  that  point,  M'as  that  the  improvement  in 
the  machine,  as  well  as  in  the  operative,  had  not  had  any  effect  on 
the  health  of  the  operative.  With  regard  to  the  organisation,  he 
must  say  the  evidence  as  to  the  value  of  it  in  the  cotton  trade  was 
overwhelming.  One  could  not  have  without  organisation  that 
particular  t3'pe  of  standard  i)iece  price  list  which  induced  the 
employer  to  put  in  newer  and  better  machinery,  and  induced  the 
operative  to  work  that  machinery.  He  spoke  witli  some  con- 
siderable knowledge  on  this  point.  The  value  to  Lancashire  of 
organisation  had  been  so  great  that  he  remembered  Mr.  Macara 
saying  to  him  two  or  three  years  ago  that  if  the  people  of  Lancashire 
knew  and  valued  Mr.  James  Maudesley  as  he  did,  they  would  put 
up  a  statue  to  his  memory.  The  employers  in  Lancashire  had  no 
doubt  as  to  the  value  of  organisation  on  both  sides  and  of  collective 
bargaining.  Mr.  Rosenbaum  would  find  in  Table  42  the  evidence 
he  wi.shed  as  to  the  changes  in  wages  of  adults;  and  in  Table  48 
his  estimate  as  to  the  changes  in  wages,  not  of  adults,  but  of  full- 
timers.  He  did  not  think  it  was  possil^le  entirely  to  separate  the 
adults. 
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